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Our Platform 


A conference participated in by representatives of 
all interests, as well as government officials and 
economists, for the purpose of determining the facts in 
controversy with respect to competitive forms of trans- 
portation, with a view to setting up a sound and fair 
system, with proper coordination. 

A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





BEG YOUR PARDON 


N this column, July 18, there were some comments on 

the scolding given to the Louisiana and Arkansas 
Railway for proposing to cut the wages of labor. We 
attributed the scolding to the Board of Mediation, but 
it was administered by the emergency board appointed 
by President Hoover, our error being due to the fact that 
the report of the emergency board was made public by 
the Board of Mediation. 


POLITICAL RATE-MAKING 


T would seem that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion had been in existence long enough and that its 
functions were well enough understood to make impos- 
sible the advocacy by a metropolitan newspaper of 
political pressure on it to protect local interests. And 
yet the Chicago Tribune, in an editorial cataloguing the 
decision of the Commission in the Chicago switching rate 
case among the injustices to which Chicago has been 
subjected by the government at Washington, concludes 
thus: 


Protest has been futile. Only the organization of our politi- 
cal strength and that of the great region which suffers with us, 
and its more effective use, can force fairer treatment. That 
organization and use is long overdue. 
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Just how would the Tribune go about forcing 
the Commission to yield to political pressure to give 
Chicago what it wants or protect it from what it does 
not want, and what would be the value or the integrity 
of the Commission if the Tribune’s methods were effec- 
tive? Cannot even the self styled “world’s greatest 
newspaper” understand anything but strong-arm 
methods? 





A TRANSPORTATION PROGRAM 


UR editorial of August 8, under the heading, “A 

Transportation Program,” has been the subject of 
misunderstanding in some quarters. Perhaps this is 
partly our own fault for not having made ourselves 
sufficiently clear. We did not mean, of course, that per- 
sons interested in the transportation problem should 
abstain from all discussion of it until a properly consti- 
tuted body could determine the facts in controversy. We 
appreciate the right of anyone to express his ideas and 
we certainly do not intend to forego our own right in 
this respect. We shall continue to express our views 
just as we would do if we were a member of the kind of 
body we propose for the determination of facts. Our 
point was that there should be less heat, less positive- 
ness, and more tolerance for the other fellow’s views 
with respect to facts that are in controversy and that 
can be determined conclusively only by some such scien- 
tific study as we suggest. 

To illustrate: One may say that regulation ought 
to be equalized as between motor and rail carriers—but 
just what regulation ought to come off one and be put 
on the other ought not to be too definitely stated in 
debate until we have something scientific as a basis. 
One may say that inland water rates ought not to be 
twenty per cent arbitrarily under rail rates, but just 
what the differential, if any, ought to be, can only be 
shown by careful and unbiased study of the facts. And 
so on. 

Our main purpose was to urge the setting up of the 
right kind of body to determine the facts and propose 
‘a program—not to shut off constructive discussion in 
the meantime. Incidentally, of course, we were pointing 
out that much of the discussion, however good tempered 
and however justifiable, is futile, because the debaters 
do not speak with authority. 
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Keep Your Eye 
On the Red Ball 


_ rapid, dependable freight service 
use Wabash Red Ball trains. By 
operating with amazing precision in 
making connections, and avoiding delays 
at terminal points, a dependable punc- 
tuality is maintained in Red Ball arrivals. 


Fast transportation of goods is not the only 
significant part of Wabash service to ship- 
pers. Extensive team tracks and mod- 
ern terminal facilities supplement the 
efficiency of Wabash routine. 
Remember, for fast freight 
service keep your eye on 


the Red Ball. 
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MOTOR TRANSPORT 
N an article entitled, “Motor Transport Is a National 

Asset,” in National Sphere, by A. J. Brosseau, vice- 
president of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce and president of the Mack Truck Company, 
reprints of which, furnished by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, have been distributed by the 
National Industrial League among its members, facts 
and conclusions are presented in such way as to be 
misleading in many respects. The ideas expressed in the 
article are thus summarized: 

1.—Motor transport is supplementary to, not destructive of, 
railway service. 

2.—National progress requires that neither be penalized, 
but that the efficiency of both be utilized. 

3.—More money is invested in motor transport than in rail- 
roads. 

4.—The industry provides the rail carriers with a vast ton- 
nage, but trucks carry only 2 per cent of the commodity move- 
ment of the nation. 

5.—Monopoly in transport is no longer possible. 


6.—The motor industry pays over a billion in taxes. 
7.—Is its competition unfair? 


We have numbered the paragraphs in the summary 
and shall comment on them briefly: 

1.—Motor transport is sometimes supplementary to 
railway service, but is also destructive of it to the extent 
that it is successfully in competition with it and a substi. 
tute for it. Everybody knows that the railroads have 
lost a vast amount of both passenger and freight business 
to the motor vehicles. 

2.—Correct—but the railroads are penalized, to some 
extent, by the present inequality of regulation. 

3.—This is, of course, not true. What the writer 
is thinking about is the money invested in all kinds of 
automobiles and in highways—not in motor transport. 
He says that, in the last quarter of a century, the people 
have invested more than twenty-five billions of dollars 
in improved roads and motor vehicles—“a sum in excess 
of the present valuation of our entire railroad plant.” 
What is the purpose or value of such a comparison ? 





4.—Here we see again illustrated the common fault 
of confusing the “motor vehicle industry” with the 
“motor transport industry.” The tonnage that the rail- 
roads get on account of the fact that automobiles are 
being manufactured and sold has nothing whatever to do 
with the problem of transport as between the motor 
vehicles and the railroads. In saying that the trucks 
carry only two per cent of the commodity movement of 
the nation, the author is probably referring only to com- 
mon carrier trucks. Even so, we doubt if the statement 
is correct—and the percentage is growing. 





5.—Correct — but competition between different 


forms of transport ought to be on a fair basis. 
6.—What if it does? 
transportation problem. 


The tax problem is not a 


7.—Motor vehicle competition is unfair to some 
extent. That extent ought to be determined by scientific 
study, and the unfairness cured. 


The author’s conclusion is sound, though not com- 
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plete nor entirely consistent with the manner in which 
he has treated the problem. He says: 

What is needed is a thorough investigation into the whole 
subject by the railroad managements in cooperation with the 
shipping public to determine how far the two types of trans- 
portation may be brought together to provide the public with 


the only thing it is interested in—complete, efficient service at 
low cost. 


TRUCK AND RAIL RATES 
UCH of the testimony in the fifteen per cent rail- 
road freight rate increase case is to the effect that, 
if the increase is granted, the railroads will suffer 
through more business being driven to the motor trucks. 
Most of what is written about the case is also written 
on this assumption. But there is one phase of the matter 
that seems to be overlooked. Undoubtedly, an increase 
in rail rates would drive more business to the trucks 
and so result not altogether favorably for the railroads 
if the trucks did not increase their rates also. But why 
should it be assumed that they will continue to do busi- 
ness at the same old rates rather than raise their own 
rates and merely preserve the existing differential? That 
is a matter in which they will exercise their own busi- 
ness judgment, and no one, so far as we are informed, 
knows what that will be. They are free to do as they 

like without asking the approval of anyone. 





THE ST. LAWRENCE CANAL 
| Seaway News, August 15, published by the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, the fol- 


lowing statement with respect to the proposed St. 


Lawrence Canal is made: 


Not less than ten western line executives have endorsed this 
project to establish the ocean base on the shores of the Great 
Lakes. 


We should like very much to know who these ten 
‘ailroad executives are and when and in what matter 
they endorsed this project. 


INTER-RAIL COMPETITION 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) 


It is told of a young lawyer (as yet unbriefed) that he was 
assigned to defend a man accused of stealing a pig from his 
neighbor’s farm. After conference with his client he announced 
that he was ready to proceed. When his turn came to open for 
the defense he informed the court that he would show, first, 
that his client had purchased the pig, second, that the pig was 
a gift to his client, third, that the pig had formed the habit 
of frequenting his client’s premises and could not be restrained 
from so doing, and, finally, that there was no pig in question 
at all. 

The proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in Ex Parte 103 somehow remind one of that story. Op- 
ponents of the railroads, taken together, tell the Commission 
that there is no emergency, that the emergency is due to the 
action of the railroad managers whose “propaganda” has fright- 
ened investors, that the mere fact of the emergency is not 
enough to warrant a general increase in rates, that an increase 
in rates will actually decrease revenues, that, in fact, the posi- 
tion of the railroads is quite good, but all agree that the one 
thing not to do is to increase rates. 


At this stage of the proceedings it will be profitable to 
forget for the moment Ex Parte 103 and devote a moment or two 
to an even more fundamental matter, and that is the real nature 
of the sickness from which the railroad industry is suffering. 
That sickness may be analogically described by supposing a 
man who is slowly dying of tuberculosis, attacked by pneu- 
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monia; the pneumonia is the immediate problem, but the 
tuberculosis is the real trouble. In the case of the railroads 
the present emergency may stand for pneumonia, but the tuber- 
culosis is competition. In a word, the first essential to a return 
of health in the industry is to bring inter-railroad competition 
under reasonable control. 


Fully to accomplish this will require legislation, and of that 
there is no hope whatever at present. To secure maximum 
results apart from legislation there is a required cooperation 
of the regulating authority, and there are small grounds for 
optimism on that score, although the situation holds at least 
some more hope from that point of view than from the point 
of view of legislation. There remains, however, much that can 
be done without assistance of legislative or regulating authori- 
ties, and it is on that that managerial thought should concen- 
trate without delay. 

It is common knowledge, disputed by no one, least of all by 
railroad executives themselves, that a general policy of cut- 
throat competition for each other’s business characterizes the 
railroad industry today. Subject to the direct prohibitions in 
the law, excluding secret cutting of rates, plain rebating and 
purchase for money of traffic, there is nothing that the wit of 
man can devise for capturing the “other fellow’s” business that 
is unrepresented in actual railroad practice today. Never in 
the history of the industry has there been a greater degree of 
complaisance shown to the shipper by the railroad carrier than 
there is in these times, and never a greater willingness to 
accede to his demands, reasonable or otherwise as those de- 
mands may be. Quite apart from all other considerations and 
effects, this leads to a tremendous waste of service and of 
money—among other things, as a result of circuitous routing of 
freight. 

Of late years the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
adopted a rule for fixing “distances” in connection with rate- 
scales which requires distances between any two points to be 
figured over the shortest line that can be constructed by the 
use of junctions where carload freight can be interchanged, 
regardless of ownership of respective tracks. The individual 
carrier is entitled to protect its “long haul” and will not in 
practice surrender traffic at the nearest point of junction with 
its connection—nor is there good reason why it should. The 
effect is that in all cases where scales are prescribed the short- 
est “distances” for making rates are shorter than the shortest 
“working routes” in all but a very few cases; the Commission, 
however, usually makes a small allowance for this in prescrib- 
ing the level of the rate scale. 


The trouble ig not here, but in the intense solicitation by 
carriers for business to travel over indirect routes of which 
their lines form part, either as originating, “bridge” or deliver- 
ing lines, and in the intense competition of carriers directly com- 
petitive between origin and destination, leading to multiple and 
extravagant service inducements. There is no possible way of 
determining by how much the average journey of freight exceeds 
in miles the average “shortest working route” applicable to that 
journey, but there is plenty of reason to suppose that the excess 
is considerable, and perhaps very considerable. Which is the 
same thing as saying that there is a great waste of car-mileage 
and train-hours. It is not unlikely that if all freight in the 
country traveling by rail were to move over the “shortest work- 
ing routes” the economy as against present practice might easily 
equal the entire fuel bill. 


Granted that both Congress and the regulating authority 
may put all conceivable obstacles to anything tending to lessen 
“competition,” granted that restraint of fanatic individualism 
on the part of railroad managers is difficult to bring about, the 
fact remains that this kind of “competition” is the disease that 
is killing the industry, emergency or no emergency. Either it 
must be checked or the industry as an industry attractive to 
investors’ capital will die. This country can no longer afford to 
support inter-railroad competition as now carried on, and in- 
vestors cannot afford to furnish it. 


THE GRAIN CASE 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) 





On August 1 the rates prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the famous “grain case” went into effect. 
It will be remembered that this case was one of the “Hoch- 
Smith” investigations undertaken by the Commission as a result 
of the joint resolution passed by Congress in March, 1925. For 
scope, length and complexity it was easily the most important 
of the series, establishing a record of voluminous testimony that 
is likely to stand, so far as the Commission’s files are concerned, 
for a long time. 

The facts with respect to the case are interesting as an 
episode in railroad regulation under the Transportation Act, 
seeing that the effect of the decision is to reduce the revenues 
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of the Western District in an amount estimated variously at 
from ‘$15,000,000 to $20,000,000” at the very time when the 
railroads of the country are before the Commission seeking a 
general advance in freight rates to supply an urgent deficiency 
in their revenues. 

The Hoch-Smith resolution required the Commission, among 
other things, to accord to agricultural products suffering from 
the prevailing depression the “lowest possible lawful rates” con- 
sistent with the maintenance of an adequate system of trans- 
portation. Throughout the hearings in the case and at the argu- 
ment, it was contended by almost everyone on the anti-railroad 
side that the resolution meant in substance “minimum” rates— 
not maximum rates—and that Congress intended to give to 
agricultural products a preferred status as compared with other 
commodities. While this was not conceded by all the case was 
tried in that atmosphere. 

After many months of hearings the case was argued in the 
summer of 1929 and decided in the summer of 1930. Just prior 
to its decision the Supreme Court (in the “Deciduous Fruit” 
case) ruled that the resolution had not changed the law, and 
intimated that if it had it would have been unconstitutional, and 
that railroads were entitled to charge “maximum reasonable” 
rates. Accordingly the Commission’s decision prescribed the 
new schedules as “maximum reasonable rates,’ and as such 
they have now gone into effect. 

All decisions by the commission in matters of this sort 
must have a “record” of testimony as a basis. The “record” in 
this case consisted of facts and figures which related to a period 
anterior to 1929. It was upon these facts and figures that the 
Commission based its decision of 1930 and it was in the light 
of these that the new rates were prescribed as “maximum rea- 
sonable rates.” 

Since the record of testimony was closed a great change 
has taken place in both facts and figures. We have had the 
crisis in wheat prices with the advent of the Farm Board and 
a situation concerning farming in general with which we are 
all familiar. We also have had a crisis in railroad revenues 
resulting in an unprecedented decline in net earnings which, 
this year, will be no more than half the normal figure, that is, 
the figure which would normally enable the railroads to main- 
tain their credit and their physical condition. The railroads in 
the western district, moreover, are among the principal sufferers. 

The layman would naturally wonder how rates which were 
maximum reasonable rates in, say 1928 are still maximum rea- 
sonable rates in 1931, in view of the tremendous change in rail- 
road earning capacity meanwhile. To this the Commission would 
—very properly—answer that there had also been a great change 
for the worse in the condition of the grain farmer and that under 
the terms of the Hoch-Smith resolution it was obliged to give 
consideration in making rates to “the general and comparative 
levels in market value of the various classes and kinds of com- 
modities, as indicated over a reasonable period of years, .. .” 
and that the decline in railroad revenues was offset as a factor 
in determining the grain rates by the great decline in grain 
prices. Theoretically, and legally, the answer would be suffi- 
cient, always assuming that the rates prescribed on the record 
were in fact “maximum reasonable rates” on that record, and 
on this point the Commssion’s judgment is, in effect, final. 

But what are the consequences of this decision and to 
whose benefits are the rate reductions likely to accrue? It is 
obvious that Congress had it in mind to benefit the producer of 
agricultural commodities. An “agricultural depression,” how- 
ever, means a state of markets for agricultural products wherein 
prices are low and sellers are seeking buyers—in other words a 
“buyer’s market.” Now when buyers are in control of a market, 
anything that tends to lessen the cost of production or of trans- 
portation or of merchandising tends to cheapen the price paid 
by the buyer, not to improve the price received by the producer. 

If this be true—and it is certainly true in general—it would 
seem that the $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 which will be diverted 
from the treasuries of the railroads by the new rates will go 
elsewhere than to the farmer. Our own millers or the foreign 
buyers or both will assuredly get it, or the greater part of it. 
Congress can hardly be supposed to have tears to shed for either 
of these beneficiaries. However, so long as it is “railroad money” 
that is going to them there is perhaps no occasion for excitement 
on Capitol Hill! 

We have made long strides toward government ownership 
and operation of railroads since the Act of 1920 (restoring 
private ownership and operation) became effective and the 
present emergency is quickening the pace. But it is by default 
all around and not by deliberate choice that we are going there. 


EXCESS INCOME REPORTS 


Finance No. 3654, excess income of Canton Railroad Co. 
Tentative determination by the Commission, division 1, that 
the carrier has recapturable excess income of $828.10 for 1922, 
based upon a value of $2,360,000. No recapturable income was 
found for 1923, 1924 and 1925. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Any honest optimist is entitled, if 
money is not running through holes in his 
pocket, to believe that the fourth section 
of the interstate commerce act some day 
can be construed so as to be a thing that can be worked in a 
sane way in connection with business as it is conducted in 
parts of the country where railroad lines make the map look 
like the face of a wrinkled old man. But those who, since 
last May, have been trying to make it work in connection with 
the proposed central territory short-haul steel rates, are pessi- 
mistic. They hope the Commission will be able to work out 
a solution that will enable the railroads to make the rates they 
know they must make if they are to compete with trucks and 
barges. 

One railroad, within the week, according to reliable report, 
has seen one of its steel mill customers forced to buy trucks 
for the hauling, each month, of 2,000 tons of steel about twelve 
miles, from one of its plants to another. The railroad, under 
the proposal that has been before the Commission, in one form 
or another since May, thought it might be able to cut the 10 
cent rate resulting from the scale in the Hoch-Smith case to 
7.5 or 8 cents. The shipper was willing to take a chance on 
being able to pay either rate, rather than buy trucks, though 
a rate of 6 cents seemed to be more nearly truly competitive 
with truck cost. 


But, in Ohio English, the railroad and Commission traffic 
men “briggled” around so long with the proposed 100-mile scale 
that the steel man bought trucks and is now doing his own 
transporting. On a 6 cent rate, $1.20 a net ton, the railroad 
would have taken in $2,400 a month. But that business is 
gone. The steel man will not go back to the railroad until 
he has amortized the cost of his trucks, if ever. Perhaps the 
$1.20 a ton rate would have been, in the terms of the fourth 
section, “reasonably compensatory,” if the examination of its 
compensativeness were based on the assumption that the rail- 
road would never be able to cut its costs. 


Many are willing to assume that the fourth section is 
founded on moral principles and that, under like circumstances 
and conditions, the rate for the longer haul should never be 
less than for the shorter, both hauls being over the same line 
or route. But it was written into the law in defiance of the fact 
that the long line must meet the rate of the short or rate- 
making line—or go out of business. The hampering of the 
railroads is the result, not of the principle, but of a line of 
decisions failing, many believe, to recognize that competitiori 
is a circumstance or condition and that the point where compe- 
tition is not felt is not, on good business principles, entitled 
to as low a rate as the point where there is competition, simply 
because the circuitous line passes through it. In the view of 
many, the fourth section was the product of an attitude or 
mental slant embodied in a demand: “Give me a piece of that 
money or I’ll break up the game.” 


Strangulation by 
Fourth Section 





Governor Long, of Louisiana, is credited 
with having said that “unless something is 
done to relieve the condition of the masses 
through distribution to them of some of the 
benefits now accruing to the few, the people 
are going to do it themselves.” 

Anyone who has had even a little experience with pol- 
iticians, it is suspected, can read in that declaration, if Huey 
Long really made it, more taxes for Louisianians to pay. There 
are probably no more men and women in Louisiana who sub- 
scribe to the proposition that it is possible to take the money 
from the rich than in any other state. But it seems that the 
folks who know that many a man is rich because, in part, of 
his ability to pass on taxes, are not able to put up a successful 
resistance to the politicians who attempt to cure the ills of 
the body politic by the creation of new and useless state 
agencies living on the taxes taken, not from the rich, but, in 
large part, from those who seem to think it possible to take 
money from that indefinite body described as “the rich.” 

In Russia and, to a certain extent, in England, the ones 
who were rich, the landed proprietors, have been deprived of 
their lands, either by the strong arm of confiscation or taxes. 
But, if another class is not growing rich under the new condi- 


More Taxes 
for Louisiana 
Folks Indicated 
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tions, history is a fibber. Fifty or sixty years from now, it is 
reasonable to believe, it will be found that a new rich class 
has arisen in each of those old countries. The poor devil will 
still be poor. 

Louisiana politicians, as well as politicians in other parts 
of the country, as a rule, can think of no methods for afford- 
ing relief other than the creation of another commission or 
something of that sort, for which additional taxes have to be 
laid. 





In the estimation of Senator Moses, 
of New Hampshire, some of the western 
states have troubles because they are 
represented in the Senate by sons of the 
wild ass. Many disagree with him, es- 
pecially the folks of the western states. 

However, it might be suggested, a part of the west is being 
troubled by the children of the wild horses that roam the ranges 
of Wyoming. So seriously is Wyoming afflicted by the thou- 
sands of wild horses feeding on the range, that the United 
States attorney for that state has filed a complaint, on behalf of 
the United States, against Elisha Henton and others, alleging 
that Henton is allowing several thousand wild horses, belong- 
ing to him, to trespass on the Shoshone Indian reservation. The 
wild horses are eating the grass on the lands belonging to the 
Indians and doing damage to the cattle of the noble red man. 
Therefore, the government’s lawyer would have the law laid on 
Henton, to the end that some control be put on the children of 
the wild horse. 

Montana is also troubled with the great bands of wild 
horses that became wild when the market for horses collapsed, 
after being stimulated by the war demand. 


Wild Horses Also 
Afflict Parts 
of the West 





Americans some day will be cry- 
ing all over the street because some 
governmental agency has failed to 
to tell them, in imposing arrays of 
figures, how many of them take their breakfast coffee with and 
how many take it without cream. The failure will be due to 
the conclusion of some rough, red-necked executive in the 
cabinet grade, that such statistics, while interesting, really do 
not contribute anything to life, jiberty, or the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

At present, there is hardly a thing, occupation, or hobby 
about which this great government of ours, cannot, on demand, 
present an appalling army of figures. Instead of this being the 
age of electricity it is really the age of statistics. For instance, 
on the day this falls under the eyes of readers, this benevolent 
government will lay before its citizens an ensemble of figures 
showing that free delivery service is accorded almost universally 
by retail dry goods establishments in the gulf southwest doing 
a business in excess of half a million dollars yearly. Among 
the smaller dry goods concerns in that part of the country it 
will be shown that delivery is a relatively slight problem and 
one which is generally handled without addition to overhead. 
These conclusions are among those reached after a comprehen- 
sive trade study made by the Department of Commerce in the 
dry goods field in the southwest, where, just at present, the 
free delivery of oil in too large quantities is the thing in which 
most are interested. 


Our Statistically 


Beneficent Government 





When thieves fall out honest men 

J. Edgar Smith Lays are said to get their due. When 
, elderly gentlemen, learned in the law, 

on Around ttm fall out, the public gets a thrill. For 
Right Lustily illustration on the latter proposition 
one should read, in full, the report 
Examiner J. Edgar Smith proposes the Commission shall make 
in No. 22487, the Alton grain divisions case, noted elsewhere in 


this issue, but not reproduced in full. 


Figuratively speaking, Smith, one of the Commission’s 
veteran examiners, takes by the ears the justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, all edging on or over the three 
score and ten of years allotted to man, eke the members of the 
Commission who made the prior decision in this case. As to 
the justices, he said, that “by the way” in the Kansas City 
grain transit case, they lightly used language having nothing 
whatever to do with the issue before them on a state of facts 
that did not exist either at Kansas City or at Peoria. The words 
the justices of the Supreme Court used, Smith said, were not 
necessary to the decision. The justices, according to Smith, 
just sauntered along scattering words that had no bearing on 
the issue. Therefore, he felt warranted in saying a clearer 
instance of obiter dictum would be difficult to find. 

The contention of the Alton, on which the makers of the 
prior report seemingly relied, Smith said, was contradictory and, 
therefore, self-destructive, even if the division that made the 
report did not perceive the fact. Examiner Smith, it might be 
suspected, had a pleasant time pointing out what he deemed the 
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vagaries and inconsistencies in the language that elderly gentle- 
men had used in dealing with what almost any one will admit 
was a complex matter—namely, divisions out of rates on grain, 
grain products and grain by-products, than which there is noth- 
ing more complex except perhaps the Hinstein theory. 





If the truck makers and the oper- 
ators of trucks had combined all their 
resources for a spreading forth of the 
virtues of that relatively new addition 
to freight transportation agencies, they 
could not have bought the publicity that 
has been given them, without price, by the witnesses in the fif- 
teen per cent case. Nearly every witness has said that if the 
railroads increased their rates the use of the truck would be 
widened. 

Alongside of their declarations, published in newspapers 
throughout the country, have been printed stories about short 
notice reductions in rates made by the railroads in their effort to 
save their traffic from absorption by the ubiquitous truck. The 
public has learned of the truck. 

Perhaps the testimony will teach the public that, if it wants 
the railroads, it must pay for them. Perhaps, however, the pub- 
lic will be hard-mouthed, take the bit between its teeth, and say, 
like the witness for North Carolina fruit and vegetable interests 
(elsewhere in this issue) that it doesn’t want the railroads at 
higher cost. 

Yet the truck could not be run without gasoline. Ten years 
ago the world was advised to wonder how long there would be 
enough petroleum to run pleasure cars, without thought of 
trucks. In those days great prophets like Gifford Pinchot, who 
predicted scarcity of lumber along about 1928, were telling the 
world that it had to conserve its petroleum. Some prophets, as 
short a time ago as 1925 or thereabouts, said the supply of well 
petroleum would not last more than ten years. Yet here are the 
governors of two states proclaiming martial law, as a conserva- 
tion measure, to prevent waste, not because oil is scarce, but 
because there is so much of it that the industry is being ruined 
by a plethora of oil and state institutions are wilting because the 
money collected from oil production is not enough to keep them in 
flourishing condition. Prophecy is a hazardous business.—A. E. H. 


First Page Publicity 
Without Price 
for the Truck 





HOCH-SMITH COTTON QUIRKS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Application has been made by the American Cotton Coopera- 
tive Association for reopening for further hearing in No. 17000, 
part 3, Hoch-Smith cotton, and No. 18390, and sub Nos. 1 to 10, 
inclusive, those cases being complaints by the petitioner against 
the level of rates on cotton throughout the country. Applications 
of a similar character have been made to the Louisiana and 
Texas commissions. 


The association desires not only to go into the subject of 
the level of rates on cotton but also to have an inquiry into the 
allowances for compression made by the railroads with the view 
to having the federal and state commissions determine questions 
about the value of the compression service and what allowance, 
if any, should be made under certain conditions. 


Regardless of competition by the trucks, the association said 
it would establish, on rehearing, that the rates prescribed by 
the three commissions in these cases were unjust and unrea- 
sonable. With a view to having the whole subject reopened, the 
association has filed a new complaint not made public at the 
time this was written. 

The association said there was much uncertainty as the 
proper application of parts of the Commission’s order particu- 
larly regarding the application of scales to New Orleans, La. 
The petition pointed out several of what deemed incongruities 
resulting from the difference in the methods to be observed in 
making rates in the southeast and in the southwest. In the 
southwest, it was pointed out the so-called three-plane system 
was prescribed while in the Mississippi Valley the so-called car- 
riers’ privilege of compression in transit scale was prescribed. 
' Under the carriers’ privilege scale, the petition said, one rate 
applied whether the cotton moved uncompressed, compressed in 
transit or was delivered to the carriers compressed. This 
process of building up a scale on uncompressed cotton by re- 
ducing or adding differentials from or to the compression in 
transit scale, the petition said, produced some remarkable 
results. 

The association said that from New Roads, La., to a point 
on the Texas & Pacific, 123 miles from New Orleans, the rate 
prescribed on uncompressed cotton was 67 cents. There being 
no compress between New Roads and New Orleans, the only rate 
available to the shipper was the rate based upon compression 
in transit scale, plus the differentials under the formula. From 
New Roads to Mobile, Ala., a distance of 262 miles, the Texas 
& Pacific to New Orleans and the Louisville & Nashville be- 
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yond, the rate published in the same tariff is 73 cents. Cotton 
moving from New Roads to New Orleans and to Mobile, the 
petition said, would be handled by the Texas & Pacific to New 
Orleans uncompressed. The New Orleans cotton would be de- 
livered to the compress for account of the consignee. The 
Mobile cottem would also be delivered to the compress for 
compression in transit for the account of the carriers. 

After compressing, the petition said, the Texas & Pacific 
would deliver the cotton to the L. & N. for movement to Mobile. 
One or both of the carriers would absorb 18 cents for compres- 
sion out of the 73-cent rate, leaving a net of 55 cents to be 
divided between the T. & P. and L. & N. for the 262-mile move- 
ment compared with 67 cents net to the T. & P. on the cotton 
which was delivered to the consignee at New Orleans. 

“In other words,” said the petition, “these two prosperous 
railroads would divide, on the Mobile movement, 55 cents be- 
tween them for a 130 miles greater haul than is involved in 
the movement to New Orleans, while the T. & P. on the New 
Orleans movement would have 67 cents net.” 

The association asserted that the commissioner and the 
examiner who presided at the hearings in these proceedings 
limited the issues in such manner that the facts—which were 
necessary to develop that the stopping of cotton for compression 
particularly for the short hauls and the payment of 18 cents 
to the carriers therefor did not result in any benefit to the 
carriers—were not presented. It further asserted that when 
the hearings in these cases were finished cotton was selling at 
about 20 cents a pound, whereas today it was selling for ap- 
proximately 9 cents. It also said that the economic condition 
of cotton producers was much more distressing now than when 
the hearings were had in these cases. 

“We desire to develop a new condition which was not fully 
developed at the last hearing,” said the petitioner, “respecting 
the increased competition of American cotton with foreign 
growths in the spinning markets of the world, and to establish 
that a reduction in the level rates is necessary to assist the 
American cotton producers in meeting this foreign competition. 
At this point we desire to point out that these commissions, 
perhaps unintentionally, increased the aggregate rates paid by 
the cotton producer for the transportation of cotton to Texas 
ports. At the same time, the commissions, perhaps uninten- 
tionally, again reduced somewhat the carriers’ net revenue from 
the transportation of cotton, the difference going to the com- 
presses.” 





TOBACCO CUTS ALLOWED 


The Commission, by means of a sixth section permission, No. 
107658, has authorized Cottrell, as publishing agent for the 
Norfolk Southern, to establish a blanket rate of 27 cents on leaf 
tobacco, from points in the Carolinas to Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va., on fifteen days’ notice. The authority was granted on 
August 17. The application was for permission to make the 
rates effective on September 1, to meet truck competition. 

Earlier efforts by the Norfolk Southern to meet truck com- 
petition came to naught on account of fourth section difficulties 
which could not be overcome so as to make possible a rate of 
25 cents between some but not all points. 

An application by Speiden proposing to make reduced rates 
on leaf tobacco from points in the Carolinas to Wilmington, N. C., 
and Charleston, S. C., also to meet truck competition, filed at 
about the same time, was held up on account of fourth section 
difficulties. That part of the law has given carriers desiring to 
meet truck competition much trouble. Their desire has been to 
meet competition where it exists. They have, therefore, limited 
their sixth section applications to the points where they knew 
there ‘was competition, without much thought about the provi- 
sions of the fourth section, the result being delay if not rejection. 

Weeks ago the Commission gave sixth section permission to 
the carriers to publish central territory reduced rates on iron 
and steel for hauls not exceeding 100 miles, on the same basis 
as the Pennsylvania Commission had authorized within the key- 
stone commonwealth. After the sixth section permission was 
granted the Commission gave the carriers a fourth section order 
authorizing disregard of that section within the 70 per cent 
circuity and equidistant limitations. The tariff makers, for more 
than a month, have been trying, without success, to make tariffs 
within the limits set in the fourth section order. 





POSTAL RATES INCREASED 


The Postoffice Department has announced that effective 
September 1, the international rates of postage will be increased 
on letters and post cards mailed in the United States and ad- 
dressed for delivery in Great Britain, Northern Ireland and the 
Irish Free State. The rate on letters will be 5 cents for the 
first ounce or fraction thereof and 3 cents for each additional 
ounce or fraction thereof, and the rate on single post cards will 
be 3 cents. The present rate of postage on letters to these 
countries is 2 cents and 2 cents on single post cards. 
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SCRAP IRON REVISION 


A considerable revision of rates on scrap iron, effective not 
later than November 9, has been ordered in three reports by 
the Commission, division 3, promulgated simultaneously, in the 
southern part of official classification territory and adjoining 
areas in southern classification territory. Present rates are 
condemned as unreasonable. 

One report covers No. 23648, Klotz Brothers vs. C. & O. 
et al. and a sub-number, Lynchburg Iron & Metal Co. vs. Same; 
the second covers No. 23852, Lynchburg Iron & Metal Co. vs. 
Southern et al.; and the third covers No. 23627, Abrahams & Co. 
et al. vs. C. & O. et al. 

In the Klotz complaint the division found rates on scrap 
iron from Danville, Va., to Ashland, Ky., and from various points 
on the C. & O. in the Virginias to Ashland, Staunton, Va., and 
New Boston and Portsmouth, O., not unreasonable in the past, 
but unreasonable for the future to the extent that to Ashland 
they may exceed $5.37 a long ton; that except rates from branch 
line points, the rates assailed, from points on the C. & O. in 
West Virginia to Staunton; from Staunton to Ashland, New 
Boston and Portsmouth; and from Lynchburg, Va., and main-line 
points of the C. & O., between Cabin Creek Junction and Lynch- 
burg, to Ashland, New Boston and Portsmouth, will be unrea- 
sonable to the extent they may exceed rates, by the long ton, 
made on the basis of the basic scale prescribed in Iron and Steel 
Articles, 155 I. C. C. 517; and rates from branch-line points will 
be unreasonable to the extent they may exceed the basic scale 
plus scale arbitraries. The arbitrary scale begins with 2.5 cents 
for ten miles and under. It progresses by the addition of half 
a cent for each 10-mile block to 7 cents for 100 miles. Beyond 
100 miles the arbitrary is 7.5 cents. New rates, 40,000 pounds 
minimum, are to be effective not later than November 9. Chair- 
man Brainerd concurred in everything except the finding that 
the rates were not unreasonable in the past. Commissioner Lee 
said the minimum should have been made 50,000 pounds. 

In the Lynchburg case, No. 23752, the division found rates 
on scrap iron from Spray, N. C., to East Radford, Va., and from 
Spray and Reidsville, N. C., to Lynchburg, Va., unreasonable in 
the past and for the future to the extent they exceeded or might 
exceed rates in amounts a net ton, subject to a minimum of 
40,000 pounds, of $2.19 from Reidsville to Lynchburg, $2.22 from 
Spray to Lynchburg and $2.64 from Spray to East Radford, 
awarded reparation, and prescribed the new rates for the future, 
effective as before mentioned, on November 9. 

Commissioner Lee, concurring in part, said that the mini- 
mum should have been set at 50,000 pounds, the lowest mini- 
mum, he said, prescribed in Waste Material Dealers’ Association 
va. C. KR. 1. & F., 164 LC. C. S87. 


In the Abrahams case, No. 23627, the division found the 
rate on scrap iron, from Huntington, W. Va., to Portsmouth 
and New Boston, O., unreasonable for the future, but not unduly 
prejudicial, to the extent it might exceed a rate, by the long 
ton, made on the basis of 70 per cent of the basic scale pre- 
scribed in Iron and Steel Articles, supra. 

Commissioner Lee, concurring in part, said the minimum 
should have been made 50,000. This rate is also to be effective 
November 9. 


KANSAS CITY SWITCHING 


The Kansas City Southern has been authorized by the Com- 
mission, division 4, in I. and S. No. 3495, switching at Kansas 
City, Mo.-Kan., and related points, to increase switching charges 
although not to the extent proposed in the suspended schedules. 
The proposed increased charges have been found not justified 
and schedules have been ordered to be canceled without preju- 
dice to the filing of new ones in conformity with the findings 
herein. 

The Kansas City Southern, which, contrary to the usual 
practice of railroads, permits switching to and from its team 
tracks in the Kansas City industrial area, proposed to make a 
general revision of its charges and rules in connection there- 


with for switching freight between points on its terminals in’ 


Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kan., and between such 
points and its track connections with other carriers. Upon 
protest of the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, on behalf 
of shippers, and of some of the connecting railroads, the sched- 
ules were suspended. Like schedules, in so far as they affected 
intrastate traffic, were suspended by the Missouri commission. 





A joint hearing on the subject was had before the members of 
the Missouri commission and an examiner of the federal body. 

According to the report the Kansas City Southern’s ter- 
minal is maintained and operated as a separate and distinct 
part of its system. All expenses of maintenance and operating 
the terminal are charged to it directly on the Kansas City 
Southern’s books. The suspended tariffs were in such form as 
to treat the terminal as an entity distinct from the rest of the 
railroad. The present tariff, the report said, named charges 
applicable from and to various connecting lines but did not 
separate those lines into designated groups. In the suspended 
schedules these lines were placed in three distinct groups desig- 
nated by letters, A, B, and C. Increases were proposed for 
nearly all switching movements between these railroad groups 
and rate groups within the terminal. 

Some items of the suspended tariff, the report said, were 
substantially the same as those now applicable, but their estab- 
lishment would result in increased charges by reason of changes 
in other charges on which the former items were based. Some 
reductions, the report said, would also result. 

The respondent, the report said, relied upon a special cost 
study for justification of the proposed revision of its terminal 
charges. The figures were those gathered for the whole of 
June, 1929. The respondent included in its cost study an 
amount designed to produce a return of 7 per cent per annum 
on that part of the terminal investment used for switching 
service. That amount was based on a valuation of respondent’s 
terminal property which the company claimed to be the cost 
of reproduction new as of December 31, 1928, less depreciation. 

The Commission discussed various objections raised by the 
cost study. It said there could not be ascertained from the cost 
study the exact amounts of revenue the respondent had to re- 
ceive from the reciprocal, interterminal, and intraterminal 
switching to assure it 7 per cent or any other rate of return on 
an investment necessary for the performance of such services. 
However, the Commission said, the cost study was the best 
available evidence of the relative cost of service on the several 
parts of the terminal and could not be disregarded in the de- 
termination of reasonable charges for any particular service. 
Most of the improper inclusions in the cost study, the report 
said, were such that they were traceable and therefore de- 
ductible. 

In disposing of the matter the Commission found justified a 
charge of $12 a car, instead of $15, from and to each railroad 
group shown in the schedule. 

As to reciprocal switching the Commission found justified 
charges of $10 between all railroad groups and rate group 1, 
$7.50 between railroad groups A and B and rate group 2, and 
between railroad groups B and C and rate group 5, $8.50 be- 
tween railroad group C and rate group 2, between all railroad 
groups and rate group 3, and between railroad group A and 
rate group 5. 


The Commission said it was of the view that charges for 
interterminal switching movements should be somewhat higher 
than those for corresponding reciprocal movements and that 
the varying charges proposed by the Kansas City Southern 
were warranted. A like finding was made as to the charges for 
intraterminal switching. The Commission said that a maxi- 
mum, reasonable charge for intermediate switching would be 
$7.50 a car. The Commission also approved the proposal to in- 
crease, from $18.50 to $24.50, the minimum line-haul charge re- 
quired before the Kansas City Southern would absorb the 
switching charge on less-than-carload freight in lots of 6,000 
pounds or more to connecting lines. It said the amount pro- 
posed was the same as that required by several other lines 
serving Kansas City and was a lesser amount than that required 
by the Wabash and the Milwaukee. The Commission said there 
were many other proposed changes of minor importance which 
had not been dealt with specifically by any of the parties. It 
said that in its opinion the changes were warranted. 


ST. LOUIS TRANSFER CASE 


Disposition by the Commission of the question of allowances 
for off-track, interchange and direct-delivery services in St. 
Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill., made in the report written 
by Commissioner Porter in No. 19594, transfer of freight within 
St. Louis and East St. Louis by dray and truck for and on behalf 
of railroads, and I. and S. No. 2934, off-track station and con- 
structive receipt and delivery of freight at St. Louis, Mo., and 
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East St. Louis, Ill. (see Traffic World, August 15), was made 
without the assent of the Alton, the Nickel Plate and the Litch- 
field & Madison. They said the contract, approved by the Com- 
mission in its report, between the Terminal Railroad Association 
and the Columbia Terminals Co., which exclusively is to do the 
transfer work, was made without their authority and did not 
represent their views. 

Commissioners Eastman, McManamy and Mahaffie dissented. 
The first mentioned wrote a long criticism. Commissioner 
McManamy reiterated formerly stated views of dissent by call- 
ing attention to them. Commissioner Mahaffie merely noted 
dissent. Commissioner Aitchison, who was absent and Com- 
missioner Tate, who was ill when the matter was disposed of, 
did not participate in the decision of the issues. 


This report was on further hearing, the original report 
having been made in 155 I. C. C. 129. In that former report the 
Commission approved the general plan of the carriers to reduce 
the number of off-track stations in St. Louis from 12 to 7 and 
at East St. Louis from 3 to 2 and to maintain a constructive 
station at the west end of the Eads bridge, where, in theory, 
freight would be delivered to consignees by drays or trucks 
which, however, continued to points beyond as the agents of 
consignees. The plan called for an exclusive drayage contract 
with the terminals company. 

But the allowances to be made for the performance of trans- 
portation by drays or trucks in lieu of by rail were not approved 
upon the ground that they were not based upon any cost study, 
which would show that the allowances were no greater than 
cost plus a fair profit, profit having to be limited so that the 
transfer company would have no margin with which to make 
concessions to shippers out of the rates and charges. 

A cost study was made, but much of the material obtained 
from the transfer companies was received upon condition that 
the data be not so used as to betray business secrets of com- 
petitors. Cost data of one large transfer company were not 
included in the cost study because, as Commissioner Porter 
said, that company declined to permit a study of its operations. 
That company was the Central Transfer Co., the charges of 
which, for certain service, according to Commissioner Eastman, 
were less than those of the Columbia, the contract of which, 
with the railroads, has been approved by the Commission. Com- 
missioner Porter, in his report, said that much of the material 
about the cost study was brought out on cross examination. 
Commissioner Eastman, in discussing the testimony of the gen- 
eral manager of the Central Transfer Co. concerning his negotia- 
tions with the representative of the railroads, said a proposal 
was submitted involving an annual saving of more than $500,000 
a year over present allowances, in comparison with a saving of 
about $180,000 a year by the contract which had been approved. 
Commissioner Eastman also expressed the view that the develop- 
ment of the direct-delivery service, which was deemed desirable 
in the prior report, seemed very unlikely, because the allowances 
therefor seemed less than cost plus a fair profit. 

Based upon 830,514 tons handled in off-track and inter- 
change service in a normal year, the railroads said the saving 
would be $181,398.37. They estimated that the discontinuance 
of off-track stations would result in saving $125,000 more, or 
$306,389 a year. In disposing of the matter the Commission 


said: 


As indicated in the prior report, our powers with respect to the 
off-track and interchange services are extremely limtied. In that 
report we found that the employment of a single transfer company 
to perform thesé services and the proposed reduction in the number 
of off-track stations were not in violation of the interstate com- 
merce act. These proposals are covered by the new contract. We 
declined to approve the allowances because they were not based on 
a cost study. Such a cost study has now been made and its results 
were available when the new contract was negotiated. This con- 
tract apparently is concurred in by all of the respondent carriers, 
except the Alton, the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, and the 
Litchfield & Madison. It provides allowances for the off-track and 
interchange services which are considerably less than the present 
allowances, will effect material savings to respondents, and, taken as 
a whole, do not appear to us to be greater than are reasonable for 
the services performed. Accordingly, the allowances to be made for 
such services have our approval. 

The allowances proposed for the direct-delivery service in the 
suspended schedules are: 5 cents for less-than-carloads and 3 cents 
for carloads by the Alton, and 2 cents for less-than-carloads and 1 
cent for carloads by the other respondents. The cost study before us 
does not purport to show the cost of that part of the direct-delivery 
service theoretically covered by the allowance; that is, the service 
between the on-track stations in East St. Louis and the constructive 
station in St. Louis. As previously shown, however, it does indicate 
that the smaller proposed allowances would be sufficient to bring 
about the equalization between the east-side carriers having no on- 
track stations in St. Louis, one the one hand, and the east-side and 
west-side carriers having such stations in St. Louis, on the other, 
which is, of course, the principal consideration of the carriers ad- 
vocating these allowances. It indicates, further, that the smaller 
proposed allowances would not be greater than are reasonable for 
the services performed, and that the allowances proposed by the 
Alton are greater than would appear to be warranted by such com- 
mon-carrier services. 

We find that the suspended schedules, other than those filed by 
the Alton, have been justified. We further find that the suspended 
schedules filed by the Alton have not been justified, 
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Commissioner Eastman, in his dissent, devoted much atten- 
tion to the infirmities, as he thought, of the cost study resulting 
from deficiencies in the record, made possible by the fact that 
the Commission’s jurisdiction over the matter was not complete. 
The Chicago & Eastern Illinois, not represented on the cost study 
committee, according to Mr. Eastman, said the cost study was 
worthless because unsupported by competent evidence. 

“The characterization is not too harsh,” said Mr. Eastman. 
“There is no evidence of record which would justify a conclusion 
as to whether the costs developed were right or wrong. We can 
take it on faith, if we wish to do so, but certainly not on proof.” 

Later on Mr. Eastman referred to the study as the “alleged” 
cost study. He pointed out, also, that the saving by the dis- 
continuance of the off-track stations was made by approval of the 
general plan without regard to the contract. 


FLORIDA FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


A revamping of the rates on vegetables, and citrus fruits 
from Florida to destinations throughout the country, effective 
not later than October 26, has been ordered by the Commission, 
on further hearing, in No, 16939, Railroad Commissioners of State 
of Florida vs. A. & R. et al. This report also embraces No. 
15545, Turner-Oklahoma Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al.; No. 17857, 
Cadsden County Truck Growers’ Association vs. A. & R. et al.; 
No, 18018, C. G. Justice Co. et al. vs. A. B. & A. et al., and a 
sub-number thereunder, A. Carcelmo et al. vs. S. A. L. et al.; 
No. 22237, W. I. Anderson & Co. et al. vs. F. E. C. et al.; No. 
22401, Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. A. C. L. et al., and sub-numbers 1 
and 3 thereunder, Southern Traffic Association, Inc., vs. F. E. C. 
et al., and Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. S. A. L. et al.; No. 22452, 
Interior Florida Traffic Bureau, Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al.; and No. 
23036, Bluefield Produce and Provision Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 

In the supplemental report in this case, written by Chair- 
man Brainerd, the original report having been in 144 I. C. C. 603, 
the Commission made findings in such terms as to indicate the 
nature of the proceeding. It said that the rates assailed had not 
been shown to have been unreasonable in the past and that it 
had held in the prior report, called the Citrus Report, that it had 
no authority to prescribe rates to points in Canada. The findings, 
other than those mentioned, follow: 


On further consideration of our findings as to oranges and grape- 
fruit to destinations located between western trunkline territory and 
transcontinental territory made in the original report herein and 
reported in 144 I. C. C. 603, at page 626, following the second para- 
graph after paragraph No. 6 on that page, we further find: 

That the rate to any particular destination within the territory 
thus described shall be ascertained by adding to the rate up to 
the gateway as defined herein a proportional factor for application 
to any point in the intermediate territory, which factor may be ar- 
rived at by determining the percentage which the distance from the 
gateway to such point bears to the distance from the gateway to 
the first point beyond in transcontinental territory, and applying this 
percentage to the difference between $1.80 and the rate up to the 
gateway. Where the destination point whose rate is to be de- 
termined is on a branch line, the first point beyond in transconti- 
nental territory shall mean the first point in transcontinental territory 
beyond the junction of the branch line point with the main line. All 
of the territory east of transcontinental territory to which specific 
bases of rates were not prescribed in the original order in this case, 
is included within the scope of the present finding. 

Upon consideration of the entire record, we make the following 
findings as to vegetables: 

(1) That the assailed interstate rates on vegetables, in carloads, 
to the respective territories as described in paragraphs 1, 2, 3 and 
4 of the original report for the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed the following percentages of the first-class rates 
published pursuant to our findings in Southern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion, 100 I. C. C. 518; 109 I. C. C. 300: 113 I. C. C. 200; and 128 I. C. C. 
567, subject, however, to the requirements of finding No. (4) herein: 

On beans, escarole, lettuce, okra, parsley, peas, romaine and 
spinach, 60 per cent of first class. 

On anise, carrots with tops, green corn, peppers and tomatoes, 
50 per cent of first class. 

On beets with tops, celery, cucumbers, egg plants, squash and 
Swiss chard, 45 per cent of first class. 

On cabbage, 40 per cent of first class. 

On potatoes, 30 per cent of first class. 

(2) That the assailed interstate rates on vegetables, in carloads, 
to destinations in transcontinental territory, as defined in Appendix D 
of the original report herein, for the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceed the following rates in cents per 100 pounds: 

On beans, escarole, lettuce, okra, parsley, peas, romaine and 
spinach, 270 cents. 

On anise, carrots with tops, green corn, peppers and tomatoes, 
224 cents. 

On beets with tops, celery, cucumbers, egg plants, squash and 
Swiss chard, 204 cents. 

On cabbage, 168 cents. 

On potatoes, 125 cents. 

(3) We further find that rates on vegetables to destinaitons located 
between western trunk-line territory and transcontinental territory 
should be equitably graded as between the rates prescribed to the 
most westerly points in western trunk line territory and the rates 
prescribed to transcontinental territory. 

(4) That the bases of rates herein found reasonable for veg- 
etables, including rates to destinations located as described herein 
between western trunk line territory and transcontinental territory, 
shall be constructed in like manner, mutatis mutandis, as is provided 
in the original report and order herein and in this supplemental report 
for application to oranges and grapefruit. 

(5) That reasonable minimum carload weights in connection with 
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the rates and bases of rates found reasonable herein will be, for 
standard cars with inside measurement of 32 feet or more. 

For shipments of beans, escarole, lettuce, okra, parsley, peas, 
romaine and spinach, 16,000 pounds. 

For shipments of anise, carrots with tops, green corn, peppers and 
tomatoes, 21,000 pounds. 

For shipments of beets with tops, celery, cucumbers, egg plants, 
squash and Swiss chard, 25,000 puonds. 

For shipments of cabbage, 24,000 pounds. 

For shipments of potatoes, 34,000 pounds. 

And for cars with inside measurement of less than 32 feet, 
90 per cent of the minimum weights prescribed for standard cars. 

(6) That the unit weights shown in Table 2 of the report herein 
for vegetables in different containers may be used in computing car- 
load weights and changes. In computing the billing weights, fractions 
of a pound less than one-half pound should be discarded and frac- 
penn Pig one-half pound or more shall be counted as an additional 

und. 
as In No. 17857 we find that the rates assailed will be unreasonable 
for the future to the extent that they may exceed, mile for mile, the 
corresponding rates from Bainbridge, Ga., to the same destinations. 

These proceedings are in the nature of a general investigation of 
the rates on fruits and vegetables from Florida. The result of the 
changes which we have approved will be to place these rates upon a 
more consistent basis by according to the Florida shipper rates more 
nearly commensurate with the service performed and by bringing 
them into closer relationship with the rates from the Carolinas. Pri- 
marily the case involves questions of rate realignment, in which some 
rates when converted to a 100-pound basis are too high, while some 
are lower than the basis herein authorized. With one exception, all 
of the complaint cases other than the title case were filed subse- 
quent to the filing of the complaint therein and may be considered 
as ancillary thereto, except that these other complaints also assail 
the reasonableness of rates in the past which, as hereinbefore stated, 
have been generally fixed by us. 

The rates as a whole have not been shown with any degree of 
conclusiveness to be intrinsically too high. However, in comparison 
with the rates prescribed by us from the Carolinas to most important 
destinations herein involved, they are on a somewhat higher level. 
Moreover, the present rate structure, when analyzed, is found to con- 
tain many inconsistencies and inequalities. These have been shown 
to be so numerous and so great as in our opinion to require important 
changes in the existing rate adjustment. 


With respect to the reasonableness intrinsically of the rates as 
applied in the past fundamentally different considerations must 
govern. The same rate was paid quite generally on all vegetables 
moving in all sizes of standard packages. It is manifestly impossible 
to determine what would have been the reasonable package rates on 
packages of various dimensions, by differentiating as to the rate on 
each according to its size, whether large or small, or as to its weight, 
whether light or heavy. Extensive as this record is, it does not afford 
a basis for findings as to what would have been a reasonable rate 
per package in the past, to the thousands of destinations throughout 
the country, on each vegetable in each container in which such 
vegetable moved. If a minimum carload of beans, for instance, con- 
taining 420 bushel hampers moved from a Florida point to a particular 
destination in the north, and another minimum carload of the same 
commodity should move from and to the same points in a crate 
which is 50 per cent larger, the rate per package and the total 
charges per car would be exactly the same, but one shipper would 
obtain for the same charge 50 per cent more transportation than 
the other shipper. Obviously, if the charges were reasonable for the 
shipment in the larger container, they would be relatively unreason- 
able for the other shipment. If the same comparison be made for 
a heavy vegetable, such as cucumbers, from and to the same points, 
it would be impossible to determine the reasonableness of the charges 
in either case. If two carloads containing the smae number of pack- 
ages, one of lettuce and one of cucumbers, moved to the same 
destination, the disparity in the weight of these vegetables would 
have an important effect upon the question of reasonableness. If the 
shipments were of the same number of packages of different vegetables 
in different sized containers to different points, no uniform rule of 
reasonableness could be applied, when the shipments to particular 
points were all subject to the same rate per package regardless of 
size or weight. Moreover, since carload minima on vegetables have 
heretofore been stated in hundreds of packages and not on a weight 
basis in thousands of pounds, there is lacking the necessary element 
of the weight per package, and hence of the weight per car, on ship- 
ments in the past in order to determine the extent to which the 
charges paid on any particular shipment might differ from the charges 
under the rates herein prescribed. 


Commissioner Mahaffie concurred in the finding of the 
majority that the rates should be stated in cents a 100 pounds 
and be put on a more unifom basis. He did not agree with the 
level of rates prescribed. He said the effect of the scales ap- 
proved, percentages of the southern class scales, would be a 
substantial reduction in carrier revenue. The record, he said, 
was convincing that the commodities considered were now bear- 
ing no more than their fair share of the transportation burden. 
He said he found no warrant for reducing that share as was 
being done. 


Commissioner Eastman, dissenting in part, said the report 
of the majority was a thoughtful document and its conclusions 
sound, but, he said, he was disturbed by the apparent diverg- 
ence, very considerable in extent, between those conclusions 
and others which the Commission had reached in similar cases 
dealing with the movement of vegetables. He said that cer- 
tainly the rates here prescribed were materially higher in gen- 
eral level, transportation conditions considered, and differed 
materially in structure, in comparison with those which the 
Commission prescribed from southwestern origin points in the 
southwestern revision and with those which division 5 recently 
prescribed from points in the Mississippi Valley in Mississippi 
Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau vs. A. & R., 173 I. C. C. 616. Mr. 
Eastman said that in addition to the relatively higher level the 
rates here prescribed differed from those which the Commis- 
sion had prescribed from other territories in the fact that here 
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the vegetables were being split up into a greater number of 
groups with differing minima and rates. 

Commissioner Farrell noted a dissent and Commissioners 
Aitchison and Pate did not participate in the disposition of 
these cases. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Pulp Wood 

No. 23869, Michigan Pole & Tie Co. vs. D. S. S. & A. et al. 
By division 2. Rates, pulp wood, Whitco and Raco, Mich., to 
Nekoosa, Wis., not unreasonable. Shipments of pulp wood, Dollar- 
ville and Calco, Mich., to Nekoosa, Wis., misrouted. Rate over 
route of movement and the route over which shipments should 
have moved, not shown to have been unreasonable. Rate over 
which shipments should have been moved was 14.8 cents. Rep- 
aration from the D. S. S. & A. awarded. 


Banana Weighing 


No. 23886, Crenshaw Brothers Produce Co. et al. vs. S. A. L. 
By division 2. Dismissed. Charges collected for weighing car- 
loads of imported bananas at Tampa, Fla., prior to June 1, 1929, 
found to have been without tariff authority. Evidence not suffi- 
cient to permit determination of reasonable charges. 


Rough Granite 

No. 23945, Plymouth Quarries, Inc., vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 
et al. By division 2. Rate, rough granite, East Weymouth, 
Mass., to Ossining, Peekskill, Scarborough and Croton-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., inapplicable in certain instances. Applicable rates un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded or exceed 19.5 cents, and 
to the extent that in the future they may exceed 70 per cent 
of the contemporaneous sixth class rates, minimum 50,000 
pounds. Complainant sought reparation to the basis of 80 per 
cent of the rate of 24.5 cents charged. In a prior case the Com- 
misson had found rates unreasonable to the extent that they 
had exceeded 80 per cent of the sixth class rate. Reparation 
awarded. 

Lumber 


No. 24122, E. E. Holmes Lumber Co. vs. Erie et al. By di- 
vision 2. Rates, carload of lumber, Des Ark, Ark., to Cleveland, 
O., a combination of 56.5 cents, inapplicable. Applicable rate, 
49.5 cents, not unreasonable. Reparation of $24.92 awarded. 

No. 24123, E. E. Holmes Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By division 4. Dismissed. Rate, lumber, Linesville, Pa., to 
Lima, O., applicable and not unreasonable. 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 23538, Locher & Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. By division 4. 
Rates, bituminous coal, from the New River and Kanawha dis- 
tricts of West Virginia to Locher, Va., unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded the present rates of $2 from the New 
River and $2.10 from the Kanawha district. Reparation awarded. 


Cotton Hosiery 


No. 22979, Marshall Field & Co. vs. Wabash. By division 4. 
Dismissed. Rate, cotton hosiery, less than carloads, St. Louis, 
Mo., to Chicago, IIll., applicable and not unlawful. 


Livestock 


No. 22405, Omaha Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
et al., No. 22458, Farmers Union Live Stock Commission vs. 
Cc. B. & Q. et al., and No. 22800, Armour & Co. vs. Same. By 
division 4. Failure of the line-haul defendants to absorb the full 
amount of the charges assessed in addition to the line-haul rate 
for switching carload shipments of ordinary live stock between 
the interchange tracks of such carriers at South Omaha, Neb., 
and the loading and unloading chutes within the public stock- 
yards at that point, found not to have resulted in aggregate 
charges which were or are unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, or 
otherwise unlawful, but that on and after the effective date of 
the rates prescribed in Livestock-Western District Rates, 176 
I. C. C. 1, the assessment of rates and charges on shipments of 
live stock to and from the public stockyards at Omaha in excess 
of the rates so prescribed will be unjust and unreasonable and, 
if in excess of the rates and charges assessed on similar ship- 
ments at St. Joseph, Mo., and Sioux City, Ia., such rates and 
charges will be unduly prejudicial. No order entered at this 
time but the report said that if the defendants, in complying 
with the order in the livestock case mentioned, failed to estab- 
lish the relationship here found lawful, the matter might again 


. be brought to the Commission’s attention and that an affirmative 


order would be issued. 
Cement 


No. 24333, Medusa Portland Cement Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
By division 2. Rate charged, carload of cement, York, Pa., to 
Trident, Mont., inapplicable. Applicable rate was 83.5 cents. 
Commissioner Mahaffie con- 


Reparation of $12.54 awarded. 
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curred, solely, he said, because it was consistent with principle 
in many decisions subsequent to Sligo Iron Stores Co., 62 I. C. C. 
642, and 73 I. C. C. 551. 

Iron Mass 


No. 23638, Alpha Lux Co., Inc., vs. Reading et al. By divi- 
sion 4. Rates, iron mass, Port Richmond (Philadelphia), Pa., 
to St. Paul, Minn., and various destinations in official territory, 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or might exceed 80 
per cent of the contemporaneous sixth class rates, minimum 
50,000 pounds. Reparation awarded in instances where the rate 
exceeded 80 per cent. New rates to be made effective not later 
than November 16. Commissioner Mahaffie noted a dissent. 


Cc. & 0. ABANDONMENT 


In Finance No. 8326, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company 
abandonment, the Commission, by Division 4, has authorized the 
carrier to abandon a branch line in Montgomery and Menifee 
counties, Ky., extending from Mount Sterling to Rothwell, 19.5 
miles. The Commission said the line had been operated at a 
substantial loss for the last five years and that the record 
afforded little ground for the hope that, if continued in operation, 
it would ever pay operating expenses or that future operations 
would show any material decrease in the losses heretofore in- 
curred. It said a state highway roughly paralleled the line from 
Mount Sterling to Chambers and closely paralleled it from Cham- 
bers to Rothwell, and that other roads were -nearby. 


LOAN MATURITY EXTENDED 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 1283, Charles 
City Western Railway Co. loan, in a supplemental report upon 
supplemental application, has extended, for five years from July 
1, 1931, the maturity of a loan of $140,000, under section 210 of 
the transportation act, by amending its certificate to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under which the loan was made in accord- 
ance with the Commission’s report in 67 I. C. C. 596. The loan 
was secured by the deposit of $200,00.60 of the carrier’s 10-year 
6 per cent gold notes, which matured July 1 last. The etxended 
maturity loan is to be secured by the deposit of $210,000 of a 
new issue of bonds authorized by the Commission at the time 
it extended the maturity of this loan. The carrier is an electric 
line operating in Floyd county, Iowa, chiefly in freight service. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 

Fourth supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 7818, author- 
izing Legh R. Powell, Jr., and Ethelbert W. Smith, receivers of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway Company, to use $1,135,714.74 of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of common stock for the acquisition of certain 
equipment-trust obligations maturing in 1931, previous reports 158 
1. Cc. ©. 368; 34 1. ©. C. 27, EL. C. C. 256 and 176 £. Cc. Cc. 168, 
approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8863, authorizing (1) the Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio & Detroit Railroad Company to issue $3,242,000 of first 
and refunding mortgage bonds, series B, said bonds to be delivered at 
par to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in partial reimbursement 
for expenditures and advances made by that company for capital 
purposes and to retire maturing bonds, condition prescribed (provided, 
however, and authority to issue said bonds is granted upon the ex- 
press condition that they shall be redeemable as a whole on July 
1, 1941, at a premium of not exceeding 7% per cent of their principal 
amount and thereafter at gradually diminishing premiums for stated 
periods, with accrued interest in each case, such subsequent pre- 
miums to be subject to the further approval of this commission); 
and (2) the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to assume obligation 
and liability, as lessee and guarantor, in respect of said bonds, 
approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8881, authorizing the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. to abandon operation under trackage 
rights over a line of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co., 
in Clinton and Clay counties, Mo., approved. 


MIDDLE FORK ACQUISITION 


With Commissioner Eastman merely noting a dissent, the 
Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8551, Middle Fork 
Railroad Co. acquisition, has issued a certificate, with a condi- 
tion attached, authorizing the applicant to acquire and operate 
a railroad a little more than thirteen miles long, extending from 
Midvale to a little beyond Cassity, both points being within 
Randolph county, West Virginia. The railroad was built and 
has been operated as a logging and coal hauling railroad by a 
lumber firm, Moore, Keppel & Co. The road serves a sawmill 
and a coal mine owned by the lumber company, the sawmill 
being near one end of the road that connects with the B. & O. 
and the coal mine near the other end. The mine is producing 
about 200 tons a day, but has a potential capacity of about 600 
tons. There are large bituminous coal reserve adjacent to the 
railroad, which, according to the report, would be developed if 
they could have common carrier service. From 1,500 to 1,800 
people are dependent upon the railroad and lumber and mining 
operations. 

The railroad company was organized to take over the in- 
dustrial railroad so as to give it a common carrier standing. 
The B. & O., the report said, was not represented at the hear- 
ing, but said that it was willing to allow a division of 15 cents 
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a ton on coal and 20 cents a ton on forest products. The trunk 
line said that if the short line could be converted into a com- 
mon carrier, receiving divisions to pay a return on the lumber 
company’s original investment, the proprietary interests would 
be that much ahead, according to the report. Under the pro- 
posed arrangement, the report said, the lumber company would 
control the applicant, but the evidence failed to show that there 
would be any change in the present method of operating the 
line. The figures, the report said, indicated that the line could 
be profitably operated. 

The condition attached to the certificate is that within 30 
days the applicant tender to the B. & O. an option under which 
that carrier, subject to the Commission’s approval, might ac- 
quire control of the short line, upon fair and reasonable terms, 
at any time within ten years from the date of the agreement. 
That condition was based upon the conclusion that when, as 
in this instance, a short line was to be operated in interstate 
commerce, as a single outlet to a trunk line, it would appear 
to be in the interest of economy that the short line be controlled 
by the trunk line. More efficient operation, the report said, 
would result. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


_ Finance No. 8943. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. and 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Co. ask certificates of public 
convenience and necessity authorizing the C. B. & Q. to operate over 
the line of the C. R. I. & P., between Beatrice and Rockford, Neb., and 
use the station building and platform of the Rock Island at Rockford, 
and for the joint construction by applicants of connecting tracks at 
Beatrice and Rockford, required in order to operate under the trackage 
agreement, and for the abandonment by the C. B. & Q. of its existing 
line between Beatrice and Rockford and its station house at Rockford. 
Applicants said the expense of maintaining both their lines between 
Beatrice and Rockford was unnecessary. 

Finance No. 8944. Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Railway Co. asks 
authority to operate under trackage rights, between Greenville and 
Dallas, Tex., over tracks of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. 
of Texas. Applican said that for many years it had operated at a 
large deficit and that unless it could increase its operating revenues 
it would be forced to abandon operation. It said it believed that the 
proposed trackage rights would enable it to reduce its operating deficit. 
Under the arrangement proposed, applicant said it would be able to 
retain a greater portion of the freight revenues on traffic handled by 
it to, from and via Dallas, Tex. 

Finance No. 8945. Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. asks author- 
ity to abandon a branch line from West Port Arthur to Sabine, ap- 
proximately 12 miles in Jefferson county, Tex. 

Finance No. 8946. Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Co. 
asks authority to operate as a part of its system of railroads the lines 
of railroad owned by, leased to or otherwise operated by the Buffalo 
& Susquehanna Railroad Corporation. The B. & O. has acquired and 
now owns 99.11 per cent of Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh’s entire 
capital stock outstanding, and 99.39 per cent of the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna’s capital stock outstanding, under Commission authority here- 
tofore granted. Operation by the B. R. & P. of the B. & S. lines will 
permit coordination of operation, and effecting of economies, accord- 
ing to applicant. 

Finance No. 8947. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. asks authority 
to operate as a part of its system of railroad, the lines of railroad 
owned by, leased to or otherwise operated by the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway Co., to permit economies in operation and 
improved service to the public. 

Finance No. 8948, Texas & Pacific asks authority to acquire con- 
trol of the Fort Worth Belt Railway Co., operating an industrial belt 
line at Fort Worth, Tex., through purchase of 2,400 shares of its 
capital stock for $900,000 to be paid on or before May 1, 1932. The 
belt road is owned by an industry and the interchange between it 
and the applicant, according to the latter’s petition, is large. The 
applicant says that the earnings of the belt line, capitalized at 5.75 
per cent, shows the industrial railroad to have a value of $1,580,826.96. 
The applicant desires to buy 60 per cent of the belt railway com- 
pany’s stock. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3630, the Commission has suspended from 
August 20 until March 20 schedules in Louisville & Nashville 
tariffs, I. C. C. No. A-16084 and supplement No. 7 to I. C. C. 
No. A-16051. The suspended schedules proposed to reduce the 
rates on coal from mines on the L. & N. in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee to destinations in the south, when moving via Miller 
Yard, Va. The following is illustrative, rates in cents per ton 
of 2,000 pounds: 


———Present Proposed 

To J-M H B All Groups 
DO, Al, ie enitvsccdeses save 331 342 354 331 
eS ere ee 303 314 326 303 
I ERS a caesssnsepaseaes 331 342 354 331 


J-M—From Jellico-Middlesboro group. 
H—From Harlan group. 
B—From Benham group. 


In I. and S. No. 3629, the Commission has suspended from 
August 15 until March 15 schedules in Supplement No. 7 to trans- 
continental tariff, Toll’s I. C. C. No. 1257, Curlett’s I. C. C. No. 
A312, Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2392, and Van Ummersen’s I. C. C. 
No. 146. The suspended schedules propose to reduce the rates 
on crude cottonseed oil from southwestern points to California. 
The following is illustrative, rates being in cents a 100 pounds, 
not subject to transit: 


To Los Angeles, Calif., from Dallas, Tex., present 80, proposed 
60; Oklahoma City, Okla., and Shreveport, La., present 90, proposed 
70. To San Francisco, Calif., from Dallas, Tex., present 80, proposed 
70; Oklahoma City, Okla., and Shreveport, La., present 90, proposed 80. 
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ALTON GRAIN REVISIONS 


In a report on further hearing, in No. 22487, William W. 
Wheelock and William G. Bierd as receivers of Chicago & Alton 
vs. A. C. & Y. et al., Examiner J, Edgar Smith has recommended 
that the Commission reverse a part of the findings as to grain 
rates in the original report, 169 I. C. C. 594, and affirm the 
other. He has recommended that the Commission reverse that 
part pertaining to the transit rates via Peoria, Ill., and affirm 
that pertaining to the non-transit rates. 

The prior report found that for the future the transit rates 
in issue should be divided by allowing the Alton 20 per cent 
thereof for its services to Chicago, Joliet or Dwight, IIl., the 
balance to accrue to its carrier connections east of those junc- 
tions. The finding as to the non-transit grain was that they 
should divide, as made, the arbitrary or specific from Peoria to 
Chicago to be allowed in all instances to the Alton and the 
balance or reshipping or proportional rate from Chicago to 
destination to be given to the lines east of Chicago. 

As to the finding with regard to the transit grain Smith 
said that the Commission should find that out of the reshipping, 
or proportional, rates on grain, grain products, and grain by- 
products, as limited by the tariffs now in effect from trans- 
Mississippi River, northern Iowa, Illinois-lowa, and northwest- 
ern territories, transited at Peoria and reshipped from that point 
to destinations east of Buffalo through Chicago, or Chicago 
junctions, the lines east of Chicago were entitled to claim and 
retain their full reshipping or proportional rates, the balance, if 
any, to accrue to the Alton. 

This further hearing was had upon the petition of the 
defendant railroads. Smith said that the issue was confined to 
the divisions out of proportional rates on all outbound ship- 
ments of grain, grain products, and grain by-products, given 
transit at Peoria and thence moved to ultimate destinations 
when the grain had originated in strictly limited territories and 
when the outbound movements were to destinations east of 
Buffalo, N. Y., through Chicago, or through Dwight, or Joliet. 
Smith said it was of importance to bear in mind that the grain 
in question originated in strictly limited territories, the names 
whereof have hereinbefore been used. 


The Alton contended that the grain transited at Peoria had 
origin, for the purpose of divisions, at Peoria. Smith said that 
that was contradictory and self-destructive. He said that if the 
outbound shipments were entirely separate and distinct from 
all prior transportation, no proportional rate depending upon 
previous movement into Peoria was applicable, no inbound bill- 
ing needed to be exchanged within any time, and the through 
rate at the time of the inbound movement to Peoria was an 
impertinence. 


In the prior report weight was attached to the decision of 
the Supreme Court in A. T. & S. F. vs. U. S., 279 U. S. 768 (49 
S. Ct. Rep. 494) in which that tribunal said that the outbound 
shipment from Kansas City in that case, was “separate and dis- 
tinct from the inbound.” Smith said that the report of the Su- 
preme Court in that case did contain the language quoted by 
the Commission, division 5, in the prior report. But he said 
those words were not the decision itself nor were they neces- 
sary thereto. He said that what the court was deciding in that 
case was “the legality of an order of this Commission which 
required cancellation of proposed increased inbound rates on 
grain to Kansas City, the transit point.” Smith said that only 
the legality of the Commission’s order was in issue in that de- 
cision; that no outbound rate was in issue; and what the court 
said concerning outbound movements and rates was not its 
decision but in its comment by the way. 


“A clearer instance of obiter dictum it would be difficult to 
find,” said Smith. He said there was no analogy between the 
facts in that case and those in this case, for here the outbound 
rates were limited and determined by a tariff which specifically 
linked them to prior transportation from carefully defined terri- 
tories and that these outbound proportional rates varied in ac- 
cordance with the inbound billing showing origin in one or an- 
other of those territories. He said that not until the Supreme 


Court’s attention had been called to a tariff as carefully worded’ 


as the one before the Commission in this case would anyone 
be justified in relying upon what was said “by the way” in the 
Kansas City case cited. 

Smith said that for grain from the northwest to be handled 
via Peoria was wasteful transportation and should be discon- 
tinued. He said the public was not benefited at all by moving 





these commodities from northwestern territory through Peoria 
and then through Chicago over the rails of the Alton in through 
movements to eastern destinations. He said the handling of 
this traffic from other territories by way of Peoria and then by 
Chicago was almost equally unnecessary so far as the public 
was concerned, over the rails of the Alton. From the stand- 
point of the Alton, Smith said, it was wasteful and non-com- 
pensatory unless the Alton had had the inbound haul to Peoria. 
That, he said, was practically impossible excepting on shipments 
originating in trans-Mississippi River territory. The tariffs, he 
said, should limit these movements. y 

Commenting upon the reference in the prior report to the 
fact that the Alton was in the hands of receivers, Smith said 
the fact was that the Alton was and still was in the hands of 
the receivers; and the handling of traffic such as this “may in 
part explain that deplorable condition.” He said that the extent 
to which the handling of this traffic had contributed to the re- 
ceivership, the record did not disclose. Certainly that fact, he 
said, could not be given any weight in the determination of this 
case, for the results of the Commission’s finding would govern 
divisions on this traffic not only for the Alton and its eastern 
connections, but for the Rock Island and the Burlington and 
their eastern connections. 

“The Rock Island and ‘the Burlington,” said Smith, “are 
not before us in this proceeding, yet their position with respect 
to this traffic outbound from Peoria is practically the same as 
that of the Alton. If charity is to be shown the Alton, which 
needs it, are we to force charity in divisions on carriers which 
do not ask it?” 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Petroleum Products 


No. 24337, San Luis Consumers Gas & Oil Co. et al. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al. and four sub-numbers, Bagby Motor Co. vs. 
Same; R. C. Egnew vs. Same; Forbush Co. vs. Same and E. G. 
Bennett vs. Same. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Dismissal 
proposed. Rates, petroleum products, points in Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Wyoming to destinations in Colorado, not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
No. 24308, Meridian Traffic Bureau on behalf of A. J. Lyon 
& Co. et al. vs. Y. & M. V. et al. By Examiner William A. 
Maidens. Rates, clean rice, points in Arkansas and Louisiana 
to Meridian, Miss, not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial in the 
past, but unreasonable for the future, to the extent they may 
exceed 40.5 cents, points in Arkansas to Meridian, and 43 cents, 
points in Louisiana to Meridian. Reparation proposed to be 
denied. 
Poles 


No. 23876, W. P. Brown and Sons Lumber Co., Inc., vs. 
M. & G. et al. By Examiner H. W. Archer. Dismissal proposed. 
Rate, 11 cents a 100 pounds, single and double carload ship- 
ments, poles, Steens, Miss., to Brownsville, Ala., not unrea- 
sonable. 
Oranges 


No. 24249, Gentile Brothers Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
Examiner Edgar Snider. Rates, oranges, in bushel baskets, 
based on estimated weight of 67.5 pounds a bushel, Winter Park, 
Fla., to New York, N. Y., and to Waycross, Ga., and diverted to 
Jackson, Mich., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded rates 
based on estimated weight of 60 pounds a bushel. Reparation of 
$237.19 proposed. 

Dry Hides 

No. 24055, Bona Allen, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner L. H. Macomber. Dismissal proposed. Complaint 
alleging unreasonableness, rates assessed on one carload of dry 
hides, Las Vegas, N. M., to Buford, Ga., barred because not pre- 
sented within the statutory period. 


Fresh Fruits and Bananas 


No. 23209, Hancock Fruit Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al, 
and five sub-numbers, Same vs. Bamberger Electric et al.; Cali- 
fornia Fruit Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; Louis S. Beckett vs. 
Same; Safeway Stores, Inc., vs. Same; and Banana Supply Co. 
vs. Bamberger Electric et al. By Examiner J. M. Fiedler. Rate, 
fresh fruits, straight or mixed carloads, points in California to 
Salt Lake City, Utah, assailed in No. 23209, and sub-numbers, 2, 
3 and 4, unreasonable to the extent it exceeded that prescribed 
in Bergin-Price Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 152 I. C. C. 519, and now in 
effect from and to the points here concerned. Reparation pro- 
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posed. Rate, bananas, San Francisco, San Pedro, East San 
Pedro, Wilmington, and Los Angeles, Calif., to Salt Lake City, 
Utah, not unreasonable. Dismissal of sub-numbers 1 and 5 
proposed. 
Automobiles 

No. 24361, William A. Estaver Co., Inc., et al. vs. M. & M. 
Transportation Co. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Rates, auto- 
mobile and parts, Detroit and Pontiac, Mich., to Jacksonville, 
West Palm Beach, and Miami, Fla., inapplicable. Applicable 
rates found to have been the combination of rates charged but 
which, the examiner said, should not have been subjected to the 
provisions of Rule 34 for the factors involving the water-borne 
haul. Reparation proposed. 

H. & B. T. M. Divisions 

No. 24237, Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain Railroad & 
Coal Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. By Examiner George M. Curtis. 
Assailed divisions of joint rates proposed to be found unjust, 
unreasonable, and inequitable. Just, reasonable, and equitable 
divisions proposed, 65 cents a long ton or net ton on coal de- 
pending on whether the joint rates were stated in long or net 
tons; 70 cents a net ton on coke; and a revenue pro rate allow- 
ance to complainant of 60 constructive miles and actual mileage 
for the Pennsylvania; in dividing joint rates on all commod- 
ities other than coal and coke, the complainant to receive a 
minimum revenue of 25 per cent in connection with movements 
to and from points on the Pennsylvania lines east of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Order Notify Bills Practice 

No. 23993, Federated Metals Corporation vs. Terminal Rail- 
road Association of St. Louis et al. By Examiner Paul R. Naefe. 
Dismissal proposed. Practice of defendants of holding, at East 
St. Louis, Ill., carload shipments consigned to St. Louis, Mo., 
moving under order notify bills of lading, for the surrender of 
the bills, not shown to have been unreasonable. 


Cantaloupes and Melons 


No. 24380, Barker-Miller Distributing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By Examiner L. B. Dunn. Rates, cantaloupes and melons, 
carloads, Cowden, Ariz., to many interstate destinations unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded the contemporaneous 
class C rates, minimum 24,000 pounds, from Fowler, Ariz., to 
the same destinations. Reparation proposed. 


Steel Roofing, Etc. 


No. 24329, Gates Hardware Co. vs. M.-K.-T. et al. By 
Examiner C. Garofalo. Dismissal proposed. Rate, mixed car- 
loads of steel roofing and steel ridge rolls, Indianapolis, Ind., to 
Tulsa, Okla., not unreasonable. 


Brick 


No. 24302, Evansville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. By Examiner T. Leo Haden. Rates, brick, Evans- 
ville, Ind., to points in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan, un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent they may exceed, 
by more than 75 cents a net ton, the rates on like traffic from 
Chicago to the same destinations. Rates, brick, Evansville to 
the Missouri River cities having been reduced to the basis 
sought by the complainants, the question whether the rates 
before the reduction were or were not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial not considered, the question having become purely 
abstract and speculative. 

Power Boilers 


No. 24181, Wickes Boiler Co. vs. I. C. et al. By Examiner 
Harold M. Brown. Dismissal proposed. Carload rate, power 
boilers, Saginaw, Mich., to Kosmosdale, Ky., and on contractor’s 
outfit, Kosmosdale to Saginaw, not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 

Steel Coil Cases 

No. 24356, Wright-De Coster, inc., vs. N. Y. C. et al. By 
Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Dismissal proposed. Rate, steel 
coil cases, carloads, Detroit, Mich., to Minnesota Transfer, Minn., 
applicable and not unreasonable. 

Internal Combustion Engines 

No. 24284, R. E. Jones Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By Exam- 
iner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Rate, carload of an internal combus- 
tion engine and parts, Afton, Minn., to Maiden Rock, Wis., in- 
applicable. Applicable rate, 33.5 cents, not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Reparation of $3.60 proposed. 

Coal Reparation 

No. 22820, Schroon River Pulp & Paper Co. vs. D. & H. 
et al. By Examiner W. M. Cheseldine, on further hearing. 
amount of reparation due complainant, shipments of coal, mines 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia to Warrensburg, N. Y., de- 
termined. The largest awards proposed were $1,132.63 against 
the Monongahela Railway, Pennsylvania and D. & H., and 
$1,361.68 against the Pennsylvania and the D. & H. Previous 
report 169 I. C. C. 435. 
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Powdered Malt Extract 


No. 24265, Powdered Malt Corporation vs. Pennsylvania et 
al. By Examiner L. B. Dunn. Dismissal proposed. Carload 
rates, powdered malt extract, in metal cans, in boxes, Lima, O., 
to various destinations in the southwest, not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. 

Salt 


No. 24137, Western Salt Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner Harold M. Brown. Rates, salt, carloads, Salt Works, 
Calif., to destinations in Arizona, unreasonable in part, but not 
otherwise unlawful, to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 
44.5 cents. Rate of 46.5 cents to Glendale and Phoenix, Ariz., 
inapplicable. Applicable rate, 45.5 cents, not unreasonable. 
Reparation proposed. 


Rubber Articles 


No. 23740, Gates Rubber Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. By Exam- 
iner Arnold C. Hansen. In a complaint assailing rates, rubber 
hose, rubber mats, rubber matting, rubber belting and belts, 
automobile tire chains (rubber type), rubber pneumatic tires, 
rubber tire flaps or reliners, rubber tire tubes, rubber gaskets, 
rubber packing or gum compound, impregnated fibre or rubber 
battery boxes, weather strips, and shock absorbers, in straight 
and/or mixed carloads, Denver, Colo., to Chicago, IIll., and 
Hooken, N. J., as unreasonable and in violation of the long-and- 
short-haul part of the fourth section, examiner proposes that 
the Commission find that the rates assailed were unreasonable 
and in violation of the fourth section to the extent they exceeded 
the rates on rubber tires, tire tubes, flaps or reliners, minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds, of $1.58, Denver to Chicago and $2.18 
from Denver to Hoboken; and on rubber hose, mats, matting, 
belting, and packing, minimum weight 30,000 pounds, of $1.60, 
Denver to Chicago, and $1.91, Denver to Hoboken. Reparation 
proposed. 

Passenger Automobiles 


No. 24056, Savannah Traffic Bureau, Inc., for and in behalf 
of the Chatham Motor Co. et al. vs. Merchants’ & Miners’ Trans- 
portation Co. et al. By Examiner T. P. Wilson. Proportional 
rates, passenger automobiles, carloads, Baltimore, Md., to 
Savannah, Ga., inapplicable. Proposed to be found that the 
applicable rates were $1 prior to January 15, 1928, and 88 cents 
thereafter. Reparation proposed. 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 24392, Sub. 1, E. J. Woodison Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Defendants ask dismissal of complaint. 

No. 24392, The Federal Foundry Supply Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Defendants ask vacation of order permitting intervention, of Amer- 
ican Tar Products Co. and likewise vacate and set aside any other 
orders permitting intervention herein. 

No. 24600, Cast Stone Institute vs. A. & W. et al. Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore & Eastern, Long Island, Monongahela, Pittsburgh, Char- 
tiers & Youghiogheny, Rosslyn Connecting, and Western Allegheny, 
defendants, ask dismissal of complaint or to have it made more def- 
inite and certain. 

No. 20939 and/or 23587, Hyman-Michaels Co. vs. S. A. L. Com- 
plainant asks hearing in No. 23587 or rehearing and/or oral argument 
in No. 20939. 

No. 23079, Apache Power Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complain- 
ant asks reconsideration by full Commission and modification of find- 
ings and order of divisions 5 upon present record. 

No. 23115, Egyptian Tie & Timber Co. vs. Mo.-Ill. et al. De- 
fendant, Mo.-Ill., asks amendment of order. 

No. 17000, part 2, rate structure investigation, western trunk line 
class rates. Minneapolis, Red Lake & Manitoba asks to be exempted 
from requirements of findings in Commission’s report of May 6, 
1930, and its supplemental report of April 14, 1931. 

No. 23119, Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) vs. B. & O. et al. Com- 
plainant asks reopening, further hearing and/or reconsideration. 

No. 22521, Binswanger & Co. of Texas vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainant asks further hearing for purpose of submitting new and 
additional evidence. 

No. 15912, Ohio Farm Bureau Federation et al. vs. A. & W. et al. 
and cases grouped therewith. Central Freight Association lines, de- 
fendant carriers, ask modification of report and order, of July 11, 
1928, and amendment of Appendix A, 146 I. C. C. 419, 426, 427 and 428. 

No. 17923, The Boyle American Potato Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Defendants in a second petition ask reconsideration by full 
Commission of report and order of division 2, dated April 5, 1929, 
reported, 153 I. C. C. 489. Their first petition asked reconsideration 
by full Commission of report and order of division 3, dated June 17, 
1931 (mimeographed). 

No. 15037, Southwestern Millers’ League et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Defendants ask modification of order, by extending effective 
date thereof to read September 4, 1931, on 5 days’ notice. 

No. 17000, part 9, rate structure investigation, livestock—western 
district rates. Colorado & Southern asks relief from and modification 
of order entered herein. 

No. 24417, Sampson Electric Co. vs. Reading et al. Defendants 
ask that a so-called “rebuttal testimony” be stricken from 
the record. 


WASHINGTON TERMINAL VALUATION 


In Valuation No. 1023, Washington Terminal Co. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), opinion No. 799, 35 Val. Rep., 101-36, the Commis- 
sion, by division 1, has found, as of June 30, 1915, final value for 
rate-making purposes of property owned and used for common- 
carrier purposes to be $15,050,000, and of property owned but not 
used, $491,731. 
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INVESTIGATION ._OF PRACTICES 


In Ex Parte No. 104, investigation of practices of carriers 
affecting operating revenues or expenses, the Commission has 
announced a schedule of hearings in part II, terminal services 
of Class I carriers, to be held at Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati and Chicago in September, October 
and November before W. P. Bartel, director of the Bureau of 
Service, and Examiner C. M. Bardwell. The Commission issued 
the following notice of information to be sought at the hearings: 


This notice, which accompanies and is a part of the notice of 
assignments for hearings, is intended to inform the respondent car- 
riers of the particular subjects, as nearly as may be, within the 
scope of this part of the general inquiry instituted by order entered 
July 6, 1931, so that they may arrange in ample time to furnish the 
desired information at the assigned hearings. 

This part of the general inquiry, in scope and restriction, is to 
establish facts concerning the following services, charges, and prac- 
tices, viz.: 

(1) Present terminal services and practices in the receipt and 
delivery of carload and less-than-carload freight, including the switch- 
ing and spotting of cars, loading, unloading, storage, elevation, re- 
consignment, and all other services and privileges, except transit and 
lighterage, incident to such terminal services, which, within the 
meaning of section 6 of the interstate commerce act, affect the 
measure of the transportation service performed at the line-haul 
rates and the value of such services to consignors and consignees; 

(2) The applicable charges, if any, established for such services; 

(3) The extent to which the line-haul rates include charges for 
such services; 

(4) Allowance and absorptions made out of the line-haul rates; 

(5) The extent to which such services reach beyond respondents’ 
terminals to particular locations on private track sidings, industrial 
plant tracks and on the rails of industrial common carriers; 

(6) The detention of cars at the terminals as incidents of the 
foregoing servVices; 

(7) The extent and particulars in which private industrial rail- 
roads and industrial common carriers are used, at respondents’ ex- 
pense, in receiving traffic and effecting delivery thereof; 

First, unless and until notice is otherwise given this part of the 
inquiry will be confined to carriers that are designated Class I rail- 
roads by the Commission. 

Second, the principal basis or source from which the inquiry will 
proceed will be the industrial directories, and the industries listed 
therein—published either separately or included in tariffs of terminal 
charges, allowances, privileges, etc.—of the respective Class I car- 
riers which are on file with the Commission; and for convenience 
at the hearing it is requested that each respondent have there avail- 
able two copies of its industrial directory and terminal tariffs, or 
lists of industries, indicating the terminals at which located, in such 
other forms as they may be made available. 

Third, the object of the inquiry being to ascertain generally the 
prevailing practices in rendering the described terminal services, 
and incidents thereof as herein more particularly defined, a sufficient 
response will be made by describing and defining typical examples— 
separately in reference to each respondent and each class of the 
described services rendered at the larger terminals and industrial 
centers along the railroads of the respective respondents; provided, 
however, that where practical an informed officer or officers to make 
general response for all carriers may be delegated in circumstances 
where, relating to particular services, and the industries served, the 
nature of the services and governing practices are identical or gen- 
erally the same; such, for example, as the spotting of cars without 
charge in addition to the line-haul rate on ordinary private sidings 
or spurs as distinguished from like services on systems of private 
industrial plant tracks or through industrial common carriers. 

Fourth, that in relation to the described services, particularly 
those rendered by use of cars and locomotives in switching at the 
terminals, especially where occasioned by meeting conveniences of 
the consignors or consignees—such as holding cars for disposition 
orders, spotting or removing cars from particular locations at par- 
ticular times, and services incident thereto—it is desired that, to 
the extent practicable, an approximation of the time consumed in 
rendering such services be given, expressed in engine-hours with ref- 
erence to the units of traffic handled, together with engine-hour costs 
that may have been developed by studies from time to time. 

Fifth, for the purposes of this inquiry it is desired that the 
respondent carriers will have present at the assigned hearings such 
of their officers who, from practical touch with the specified subjects, 
are able to furnish the desired information and who are prepared 
to make complete response to all questions concerning operating 
practices, including their operating superintendents or trainmasters 
in charge of terminals, and where essential their yard-masters and 
engine foremen; also that they have present traffic officers with 
knowledge of what terminal services were included in the line-haul 
rates applicable to and from the terminals; the charges, if any, 
assessed in addition to the line-haul rates; and in relation to such 
of the described services as are not now subject to charges in addi- 
tion to the line-haul rate, to assign reasons and give expert opinion 
as to why reasonable charges for such services, in addition to the 
line-haul rates, should not be established in accordance with section 
6 (1) of the interstate commerce act, and in conformity with the 
principles announced in Iron Ore Rate Case, 41 I. C. C. 181, p. 203, 
221 and related cases. 

Sixth, the order of presentation in greater detail will be arranged 
at the assigned hearings, excepting to the extent that other or spe- 
cial arrangements may, on application, be made beforehand to meet 
where possible and practical the conveniences of respondents. In 
general, however, the order of procedure, when each respondent is 
called, will be for its principal operating officers in the role of wit- 
nesses, and without preliminary interrogation, to describe and define 
the services here the subject of inquiry, using as a basis the in- 
dustrial directories hereinbefore mentioned; they to be followed 
immediately by traffic or other assigned officers prepared to give 
information concerning the charges. 


Seventh, respondents will be called in the order they are named 


in the notice, subject to any changes which may be justified by 
special reasons. In reference to the locations at which hearings are 
assigned, and the respondents named in the attached notice to appear 
there, arrangements will be made at those hearings for the taking of 
further testimony, if necessary, at any one or more of the specified 
locations according as it may appear—especially as between widely 
separated terminals—that informed witnesses are more readily and 
conveniently available at one or more of such other places. For 
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example, although the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio are given 
notice to appear at Pittsburgh, it seems probable that testimony 
relating to services by those respondents at their Chicago and St. 
Louis terminals can more conveniently be given at Chicago and St. 
Louis, in which event arrangements will accordingly be made. 
Eight, all communications in reference to the part of this inquiry 
designated in the caption relating to information to be presented 
at the hearings, or in any other manner, and relating to procedural 
matters should be addressed to W. P. Bartel, Director, Bureau of 
Service, Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C. 


The first hearing will be held at Boston, Mass., Statler 
Hotel, September 15 to 19, at which inquiry will be made of 
the following carriers: Bangor & Aroostook; Boston & Albany; 
Boston & Maine; Canadian National Lines in New England; 
Canadian Pacific (lines in Maine); Central Vermont; Maine 
Central; New York Connecting; New York, New Haven & 
Hartford; Rutland, and Canadian Pacific (lines in Vermont). 

The New York hearing will be held in the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation room at 233 Broadway, September 22 to 30, at which 
inquiry will be made of the following carriers: Delaware & 
Hudson; Delaware, Lackawanna '& Western; Erie; Lehigh & 
New England; Lehigh Valley; New Jersey & New York; New 
York Central; New York, Ontario & Western; New York, Sus- 
quehanna & Western; Ulster & Delaware; Brooklyn Eastern 
District Terminal; Central of New Jersey; Lehigh & Hudson 
River; Long Island; Reading, and Staten Island Rapid Transit. 

The Pittsburgh hearing will be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce rooms, October 5 to 17, at which inquiry will be 
made of the following carriers: Baltimore & Ohio; Bessemer 
& Lake Erie; Conemaugh & Black Lick; Monongahela Con- 
necting; Pennsylvania Union R. R. (of Pennsylvania); Western 
Maryland;, Wheeling & Lake Erie; Lake Terminal; Mononga- 
hela; Montour; Pittsburgh & Lake Erie; Pittsburgh & Shaw- 
mut; Pittsburgh & West Virginia; Pittsburgh, Shawmut & North- 
ern, and Akron, Canton & Youngstown. 

The Buffalo hearing will be held at Hotel Buffalo, October 20 
to October 23, at which inquiry will be made of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh and the Buffalo & Susquehanna. 

The Detroit hearing will be held at Hotel Statler, October 26 
to October 30, at which inquiry will be made of the following 
earriers: Ann Arbor; Detroit & Mackinac; Detroit & Toledo 
Shore Line; Detroit Terminal; Grand Trunk Western; Pere 
Marquette; Detroit, Toledo & Ironton; Michigan Central; New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, and Newburgh & South Shore. 

The Cincinnati hearing will be held at Hotel Gibson, No- 
vember 2 to November 7, at which inquiry will be made of the 
Big Four lines, Alabama Great Southern, Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific, the Clinchfield and the Louisville & Nashville. 

The Chicago hearing will be held at Sherman Hotel, Novem- 
ber 10 to November 24, at which inquiry will be made of the 
following carriers: Chicago & Erie; Indiana Harbor Belt; Bal- 
timore & Ohio Chicago Terminal; Belt Railway of Chicago; Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois; Chicago & Illinois Midland; Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville; Baltimore & Ohio; Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern; Illinois Central; Yazoo & Mississippi Valley; Chicago 
& North Western; Chicago Great Western; Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific; Chicago River & Indiana; Green Bay & West- 
ern; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago & Alton; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Peoria & 
Pekin Union; Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City, and Toledo, Peoria 
& Western. 


Part I of Ex Parte 104 is to be devoted to railroad fuel. 
In that part of the proceeding the Commission has issued an 
order requiring all Class I carriers, by rail, on or before Septem- 
ber 12, to respond to questionnaires as to source, kind, and cost 
of fuel coal for the last complete fuel year; as to any mine or 
mines owned by respondent, and operated either by respondent 
or through a wholly owned subsidiary company, and show in 
detail cost of coal produced at each operation, during the fuel 
year under review; as to any companies producing or selling 
coal in which respondent is financially interested, excluding 
wholly owned subsidiaries reported in answer to previous 
question; as to purchase of coal by specifications and methods 
employed to insure that coal purchased complies with specifica- 
tions; same information as to fuel oil; as to any oil producing, 
refining, or selling companies in which respondent is financially 
interested; where fuel is purchased on annual or other term 
contracts, copies of standard forms of contracts used in pur- 
chasing fuel coal and oil called for; and any additional in- 
formation which in respondent’s opinion will be helpful in con- 
sidering the matter of railroad fuel. 

Part III of Ex Parte 104 is to be devoted to construction and 
or maintenance of private side tracks for shippers. In that part 
of the proceeding the Commission has issued an order requiring 
all Class I carriers, by railroad, on or before October 1, to 
respond to a questionnaire seeking facts pertaining to respond- 
ent’s construction and or maintenance of private side tracks 
for shippers, where the cost of construction of such private side 
track was borne in whole or in part by respondent, or was borne 
by shipper and refunded by respondent on any basis whatever; 
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or where the cost of maintaining such private side track is 
borne, in whole or in part, by respondent, and with reference to 
tracks constructed and or maintained by respondent which are 
located partly on property of respondent and partly on private 
property or entirely on private property for the exclusive use 
of a shipper or shippers. 

Parts of Ex Parte 104 relating to other matters will be 
created from time to time. 


STATE REPARATION POWER 


A three judge court at Phoenix, Ariz., in No. E-132, El Paso 
& Southwestern Railroad Company vs. Arizona Corporation Com- 
mission et al., has permanently enjoined the enforcement of an 
order of the Arizona Corporation Commission ordering the rail- 
road to pay to the Apache Powder Co. $80,814.43, principal and 
further interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from February 
4, 1924, until paid, as reparation on account of unreasonable rates 
on powder shipped by that company from Curtis, Ariz., to 
various destinations in that state. The court was composed of 
Circuit Judge W. H. Sawtelle, and District Judges William P. 
James and F. C. Jacobs. 

The case was tried upon an agreed statement of facts, the 
principal question being whether the Arizona Corporation Com- 
mission had power to award reparation when it condemned a 
rate which it had theretofore prescribed. Among the facts ap- 
pearing in the case were those showing the contest between the 
Arizona authorities and the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
to the level of intrastate rates in Arizona following the federal 
body’s decision in Ex Parte No. 74, 61 I. C. C. 572, decided in 
1920. The outcome of that controversy was the establishment by 
the Arizona Commission of rates on power and explosives within 
Arizona upon the level prescribed by the federal body for inter- 
state application. When the Arizona Commission established that 
level the federal body vacated the order whereby it had put the 
level into effect in Arizona. Thereby, as the court said, the 
authority of the Arizona Commission was restored. 


In a proceeding brought by the Apache Powder Company 
and others, before the Arizona Commission, the state body on 
August 6, 1923, condemned the rates theretofore established and 
required the El Paso & Southwestern to pay the sum hereinbefore 
mentioned as damages sustained on shipments at higher rates 
within two years prior to August 6, 1923. 


“It appears from the foregoing facts and the stipulation,” 
said Judge Sawtelle in delivering the opinion of the court, 
“that every rate charged and collected by the carriers herein 
was fixed and prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Arizona Corporation Commission, or the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and approved by the Arizona Corporation 
Commission, and that no rates or charges ‘were made or collected 
by the carriers in excess of those that had been theretofore fixed 
and prescribed by lawful authority.” 

After outlining the constitutions and laws of a number of 
states pertaining to the power of reparation, including those of 
Arizona, Judge Sawtelle said that this court had passed upon 
the question involved in El Paso & Southwestern Railway Co. 
et al. vs. Arizona Corporation Commission et al., case No. 138- 
E-Phoenix (not reported), in which a similar order of the Ari- 
zona Corporation Commission was attacked. 


“It was there held that the order of the Commission was 
null, void and of no effect, and a permanent injunction issued 
against the enforcement of the order,” said Judge Sawtelle. 
‘We find no reason to depart from the ruling made in that case. 
We are convinced that when the Arizona Corporation Com- 
mission has approved and authorized a rate to be collected and 
the carrier has collected that rate and nothing in excess thereof 
while the rate was in force the Commission has no authority to 
order a reparation, even though it should thereafter find, as it 
did in this case, that the rate so prescribed was excessive. The 
same rule applies to rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, A. T. & S. F. Co. vs. Arizona Grocery Co., 49 Fed. 
2nd, 563.” (See Traffic World, August 1, p. 224.) 

The case proceeded upon a motion to dismiss for, among 
other things, lack of jurisdiction on the part of the court. Judge 
Sawtelle said that the jurisdiction of this court was invoked 
upon the constitutional grounds that the laws of Arizona in 
question denied to the complainant equal protection of the laws, 
and that their enforcement would deprive it of its property 
without due process of law. The judge said that it was not 
necessary to go into that question at any length, because it had 
been decided by this court at least three times adversely to the 
Arizona Corporation Commission’s contention. He cited Bon- 
bright vs. Geary, 210 Fed. 44, Van Dyke vs. Geary, 215 Fed. 111, 
and E. P. & S. W. Ry. Co. vs. Arizona Corporation Commission, 
Case No. E-138-Phoenix, supra. The court held that it had 
jurisdiction and that the complaining railroad was entitled to a 
permanent injunction. 

The case was argued for the complainant by James P. 
Boyle and Harry H. McElroy, whose contentions were per- 
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suasive to the court and incorporated in substance in its 
opinion. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 24467, Sub. 1, Nicholas Oil Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. et 
al., and No. 24441 (and Sub. 1), Brownell Corporation vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted to intervene. _ 

Finance No. 8909, Application of P. M. for authority to acquire 
control of M. & N. E. by stock purchase and lease. Ann Arbor per- 
mitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 6812, Prince George & Chesterfield bonds. Supple- 
mental order of September 21, 1929, is modified to permit Prince 
George & Chesterfield to issue the $158,000 of said bonds, remaining 
unissued, to be delivered to and accepted by said receivers at par, 
with adjustment of interest to date of their delivery, in part payment 
of its indebtedness to the S. A. L. for advances made by that com- 
pany for capital purposes. 

Finance No. 8539, Prince George & Chesterfield bonds. Order of 
December 12, 1930, is modified to permit the Prince George & Chester- 
field (1) to issue and deliver $192,000 of said bonds to said receivers 
at par, with adjustment of interest to date of their delivery, in 
part payment of its indebtedness to the S. A. L. for advances made 
for capital purposes, and (2) nominally to issue and deliver to its 
treasury the remaining $56,000 of said bonds to be held by it and 
not to-be sold, pledged, repledged, or otherwise disposed of unless 
and until so ordered by this Commission. b 

No. 24497, Trenton Potteries Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. Complaint 
dismissed as to Delaware & Hudson Railroad Corporation. 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 928, 1561 and 1757, coal and 
coke to points in Virginia and North Carolina, corrected. Petition 
dated July 8, 1931, filed by Henry Thurtell, D. Lynch Younger, H. G. 
Fitzpatrick and F. N. Oliver, for and on behalf of C. & O., N. & W., 
and Virginian and other carriers parties to said applications Nos. 
928, 1561 and 1757, for a modification of fourth section order 10533, 
coal and coke to points in Virginia and North Carolina, entered in 
said applications Nos. 928, 1561 and 1757, denied, sufficient justification 
not having been shown. ° 

No. 14953, et al., A. B. A. Independent Oil & Gasoline Co. et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Order is modified to become effective on 
August 17, 1931, upon not less than 1 day’s notice, instead of ten 
days’ notice. 

No. 22649, Atlantic Paving Co. vs. R. F. & P. et al. Order entered 
herein on July 13, is amended nunc pro tunc by inserting Massa- 
ponax, Va., to Paschall, N. C., in lieu of Puddledock, Va., to Paschall, 
N. C., now shown. 

No. 23157, The Smoot Sand & Gravel Corporation vs. B. & O. 
et al. The order entered herein June 5, is modified to become effec- 
tive December 14, only in so far as the said order requires the re- 
moval of undue prejudice to Georgetown, D. C., respecting the rates 
to Derwood, Md., and Mt. Airy, Md., and points east thereof on line 
of the B. & O. within the destination territory described in said order. 

Finance No. 6067, construction of line by Virginian & Western. 
Time prescribed in said certificate within which the Virginian & 
Western shall complete the construction of the line of railroad therein 
authorized, is extended to July 1, 1933. 

Finance No. 7363, proposed construction by Yates & West Texas. 
Order of March 8, 1930, reopening this proceeding for further hearing 
is revoked and canceled. 

No. 23868 (and Sub 1 to 8, inclusive), Swift & Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Western Cattle Marketing Association and California 
Cattlemen’s Association permitted to intervene. 

No. 23496 (and Sub. 1), Covey-Ballard Motor Co. vs. A. & S. et al. 
oe of defendants for postponement of effective date of order 
enied. 

No. 24567, Henry Lichtig & Co. vs. M. P. Nutrena Feed Mills, 
Inc., permitted to intervene. 

Ex Parte 96, Through routes and joint rates between Inland 
Waterways Corporation and other common carriers. Effective date 
of order further postponed until January 2, 1932. 


THEFT FROM INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS 


“In April last, according to a report received at the Depart- 
ment of Justice from the agents in the field of its bureau of inves- 
tigation, three boys, Joseph Sorrentino, aged 17, and Joseph 
Manzella and Anthony Nangano, aged 19, left Brooklyn, New 
York, for California, but they have been seriously detained in 
their travels,’ says the Department of Justice. “After three days 
of riding freight trains they fell into the company of several men 
who were using the ‘hobo system’ of riding freight trains, and 
introduced into the occupation of stealing commodities from 
interstate shipments of freight. At Sheffield, Alabama, a special 
agent of the Southern Railway System detected these young men 
in the possession of clothing and other commodities taken from 
a freight car. The three Brooklyn youths were arraigned in the 
federal court at Birmingham, charged with the theft of interstate 
shipments of merchandise. They entered pleas of guilty, and the 
one aged 17 was sentenced to serve three years in the National 
Training School for Boys at Washington, D. C., and the two 
aged 19 were sentenced to serve two years in the United States 
Industrial Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio.” 


TRANSPORTATION OF PECANS 


In announcing that loan commitments had been granted to 
the National Pecan Marketing Association, central sales agency 
of the pecan cooperatives, the Federal Farm Board said this 
week that officials of the association estimated that growers 
would be saved thousands of dollars in freight costs as the 
result of the agency making use of “storage-in-transit” rates on 
pecans. It said efforts also were being made by the agency to 
obtain “further equitable freight adjustments.” The board said 
growers in nine southern states established the association with 
fifteen locals last year. The association received approximately 
three million pounds of pecans from the 1930 crop. The board 
said there were now twenty-four locals with 3,000 grower mem- 
bers who were expected to deliver to the central sales agency 
more than ten million pounds from the 1931 pecan crop. 
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INCREASED RATE HEARING 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Washington (D. C.) hearings in Ex Parte No. 103, the 
1931 advanced rate case, which began August 10, were concluded 
on the afternoon of August 20. 

Commissioner Meyer, who presided at the hearings, an- 
nounced adjournment to Chicago, August 31, at 10 o’clock local 
time, where he said the hearings would be resumed at the 
Sherman Hotel. 

Two hearings will be held concurrently at Chicago and, if 
necessary, said the commissioner, a third hearing will be held 
concurrently there. Space in the exhibition hall of the hotel 
will be divided and there will be room for three or four hundred 
persons in each division, and it will be easy to pass from one 
hearing to another, said he. 

An estimate based on the number of persons who have 
asked for time to be heard at Chicago is that the hearings there 
will probably last eight or ten working days. 

Shipper opposition to the carriers’ petition as developed at 
the Washington hearings was grounded on contentions that 
business and agriculture could not bear increased rail charges, 
that resort would be made to cheaper forms of transportation, if 
rail rates were increased, and that a substantial volume of 
traffic would be diverted from the rails with the result that 
even with increased rates the railroads would not obtain in- 
creased revenue. There was substantial opposition to increasing 
rates by the percentage method as proposed by the carriers, 
increases in flat amounts a hundred pounds or ton being pre- 
ferred to percentage increases. Several shipper witnesses ap- 
peared in support of the carriers’ petition, while others said if 
the Commission decided an increase was necessary they would 
accept the decision. 

Rates on Granite 


Benjamin J. Brooks, traffic manager and commerce attorney 
for the National Granite Commission, an affiliation of the Amer- 
ican Granite Association, the National Building Granite Quarries’ 
Association, and the Granite Paving Block Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, at the hearing, August 14, in the 
15 per cent case, said the granite commission had voted to 
oppose the proposed increase. He said the granite industry 
was in one respect like the farmers—it had been struggling for 
years to keep going and even in years that had been prosperous 
for business generally the granite people had had a hard time. 
He said companies were going out of business and others were 
closing down, hoping to open again later when business picked 
up. He said a threatened increase in rates adversely affected 
the business in connection with making of contracts. 

“The railroads have put granite in a favored (?) class in 
that they are asking granite to stand a double increase,” con- 
tinued Mr. Brooks. “We thank them for the compliment, but 
instead of a double increase would prefer none at all. The 
carriers have already proposed to make increases in most of 
the granite rates with an occasional reduction. Some of the 
proposed changes are in tariff form and now under suspension, 
while others have definitely been adopted by the carriers for 
proposal by them at the hearing in the consolidated stone cases 
now set for hearing in Washington on October 15. In the great 
majority of cases the proposed changes would result in increases 
and in many cases in drastic increases.” 

Mr. Brooks submitted exhibits showing the present rates, 
the proposed rates referred to and the increasing of those rates 
by 15 per cent. On rough quarried granite, carload, he said the 
proposed rates referred to would result in increases ranging 
from 4 to 61.9 per cent and that with an extra 15 per cent added 
the increases would range from 19.6 to 86.2 per cent. The total 
increases on hammered granite, he said, would range from 25.1 
to 146.6 per cent. On finished monuments the total increases 
would range from 29.7 to 113 per cent, said he. On granite 
paving and curbing he said that with 15 per cent added to 
the proposed rates, some of which would be reduced, there 
would be a reduction in one case of 2.9 per cent and in the other 
cases increases of from 6.7 to 56.8 per cent. 

“In view of the fact that the freight charges constitute a 
large part of the cost of the commodity delivered at destination, 
either of the increases proposed by the carriers would have a 
demoralizing effect on the industry and the two added together 
would just about call for the erection of a final monument to a 
lost industry,” said he. 

The proposed increases, he said, would tend to drive busi- 
ness away from granite to its competitive materials produced 
either at destination or'at nearby points, and that the competi- 
tive materials would furnish the railroads with much less 
revenue than they now obtained from granite shippers. 


Sand and Gravel 
Fayette B. Dow presented V. P. Ahearn, executive secretary 
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of the National Sand and Gravel Association; Alex W. Dann, 
president of the Keystone Sand & Supply Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Rollen J. Windrow, president of the Dallas (Tex.) Washed 
& Screened Gravel Company, and G. W. Renwick, vice-president 
of the Chicago (Ill.) Gravel Company. 


Mr. Ahearn also appeared for a number of sand and gravel 
associations. He submitted evidence and exhibits as to the 
industry. He said the policy of the sand and gravel industry 
with respect to the carriers’ application had been determined 
at a meeting held at St. Louis, Mo., July 31. He said the in- 
dustry was sympathetic toward the efforts of the carriers to 
obtain additional revenue and recognized the importance of 
having the railroads in a healthful condition. 

“We believe that it is possible for the railroads of the 
United States to derive more revenue than they now secure 
from the transportation of sand and gravel, but we are firmly 
convinced, and we have data to support our position, that such 
increase in revenue will not be obtained by a general increase in 
rates on our traffic,” said he, adding that rate reductions in 
many instances, rather than increases, would increase the move- 
ment of sand and gravel by rail and thus increase rail revenues. 


Under those circumstances, he continued, the industry be- 
lieved it would be very unwise to impose arbitrarily a per- 
centage increase in sand and gravel rates for universal applica- 
tion throughout the country. 

“Our members are of the opinion,’ continued he, “that if 
the adjustment of sand and gravel rates to meet local conditions 
could be decentralized by providing for conference of railroad 
traffic officials and interested groups of sand and gravel pro- 


‘ ducers, that out of these conferences would come a measure of 


rates which would not only enable the railroads to check the 
trend away from the railroad as a sand and gravel transporia- 
tion medium, but actually to increase the revenue which it is 
receiving from our materials at the present time. We feel that 
we have a common interest with the railroads in stemming the 
drift toward the substitution of the wayside pit for the estab- 
lished sand and gravel plant as a source of sand and gravel 
supply. The established plant depends in an overwhelming 
percentage upon the railroad; the wayside pit does not con- 
tribute one pound of sand and gravel to the revenues of the 
carriers. Therefore, our members are as anxious as the railroads 
that they should derive more revenue from sand and gravel 
transportation, for if high freight charges encourage the develop- 
ment of local sand and gravel operations to take care of the 
public and private building program, including highways, struc- 
tures, and other improvements, we and the railroads as well 
suffer a financial loss. 

“Any proposal for an increase in freight rates which has as 
its objective the production of greater revenue for the carriers 
embodies the assumption that higher rates would not disturb 
the existing flow of traffic. In the case of sand and gravel such 
an assumption is fallacious.” 


Mr. Ahearn said the substantial decline in sand and gravel 
shipments over the railroads in recent years had been due to 
cheaper transportation by truck and by water, and that the 
radius of effective competition from these sources would be 
widened if the present basis of sand and gravel rates was 
further increased, to the disadvantage of the railroads and the 
established sand and gravel industry. 

At the special meeting at St. Louis, continued he, approval 
was given to the position that in the event of an authorized in- 
crease in sand and gravel rates, such increase should be ex- 
pressed in flat cents a ton rather than by percentage increase, 
to the end that present competitive relationships might be 
preserved. 


Mr. Dann said in effect that so far as his company was con- 
cerned, if it could be shown that an increase Was necessary, 
“we will continue to do business temporarily with increased 
freight rates, even in spite of the fact that we believe that the 
condition of the railroad carriers is perhaps not more adversely 
affected by the present slowing down of business than the aver- 
age industry using railroad transportation.” He added that rail 
transportation had been, was and would be a very substantial 
element for general national prosperity and as such might need 
and. merit special assistance at this time. He brought to the 
attention of the Commission statistics as to movement of sand 
and gravel by rail, highway and water, showing an increasing 
diversion of that traffic to highway and rail. Following reduc- 
tions in rates in the Pittsburgh district he said sand and gravel 


- shipments by rail increased. He was of the opinion that in- 


creased rates would drive additional tonnage of sand and gravel 
from the rail carriers and that an increased operating revenue 
from increased rail rates on sand and gravel was very doubtful. 

Mr. Windrow also spoke for the Texas Crushed Stone, Sand 
and Gravel Producers’ Association. His testimony was similar 
to that of the preceding witnesses on the subject, as to the 
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effect of an increase in rates. Mr. Renwick testified to the 
same effect. 
Pulp and Paper 


S. L. Willson, president of the American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation, said that in a canvass made by the association of the 
principal shippers of paper and paper products in the United 
States for an opinion on the carriers’ petition, “a very emphatic 
and almost unanimous protest to such an increase was 
expressed.” 

He said the increased cost of a 15 per cent increase in rates 
to the paper industry would be approximately $20,000,000 or 
5 per cent of the contemplated increase of $400,000,000 sought 
by the railroads, while its proportion of the total of manufac- 
tured products would be 1.6 per cent. He said further use of 
trucks would result from the rates prescribed in the eastern 
class rate investigation. 

“If there are specific rates that are manifestly unfair to the 
railroads, they should have relief,” said he, “but a 15 per cent 
increase would tend to localize industry, and eliminate its 
national scope, as it exists today, and create inequalities in rates 
between long and short hauls.” 

Recognizing the importance of the railroad industry to the 
nation, Mr. Willson said, however, that until it should have been 
established that under normal conditions and with efficient 
management the railroads were unable to operate at present 
rates and earn reasonable profits on working capital, “it is our 
belief that the advance asked for should not be granted.” 


Phosphate Rock 


C. A. Fulton, executive vice-president of the Southern Phos- 
phate Corporation, Baltimore, Md., appeared for the Inter- 
national Agricultural Corporation, the American Agricultural 
Chemical Company, the American Cynamid Company, the Phos- 
phate Mining Company, the Coronet Phosphate Company, and 
his own company, in opposition to an increase in rates on 
phosphate rock. He submitted exhibits dealing with the condi- 
tion of the phosphate industry and world competitive conditions. 
He said an increase of 15 per cent in rates would increase the 
loss of business to foreign competitors and that the increase 
could not be passed on to the ultimate consumer. He said the 
industry was in no condition to bear an increase in rates which 
he believed would result in a loss of business to the phosphate 
industry and loss of tonnage and revenue to the carriers. He 
said tonnage would be diverted to water transport. 

W. N. McGehee, of the Southern Railway, asked questions 
to develop that when rail rates on phosphate rock, that could 
move by water to Mississippi Valley points from Florida by 
water, had been reduced, the water rates were cut under the 
rail rates and the traffic went by water, and that the railroads 
would receive an increase in revenue on traffic that could not 
move by water if the 15 per cent increase were granted. 
Mr. Fulton said he was not a traffic man and did not answer 
some of the questions. 

Mr. Bikle submitted a statistical statement showing operat- 
ing revenues, expenses, net operating income, property invest- 
ment, fixed charges, and number of cars handled, of the Fruit 
Growers Express Company, in response to a previous request 
for such information. 

Petroleum 


Twenty-two refiners of petroleum in western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and West Virginia, through four witnesses presented by 
Willis Crane, opposed increased rates. Instead of increases 
they suggested reductions in rates. 

“In conclusion,” said A. W. Scott, secretary of the Wolver- 
ine-Empire Refining Company, with plants at Reno and Tidi- 
oute, Pa., “I wish to emphasize the fact that rates on petroleum 
and its products for short hauls must be reduced rather than 
increased if the carriers hope to meet the competition of truck 
transportation. So far as the longer hauls are concerned, I 
have no hesitancy in saying that if the rates are increased the 
tendency necessarily will be a restriction in our marketing area 
by rail, with consequent increased diversion to pipe line and 
water transportation.” i. 

The other witnesses for the refiners in the Appalachian 
region, who also spoke for a marketing company in New York, 
were J. S. White, traffic manager of the Kendall Refining Com- 
pany, with a refinery at Bradford, Pa., Earl A. Barror, traffic 
manager of the Valvoline Oil Company, with plants at Butler 
and Warren, Pa., and Lyman L. Long, manager of the bulk sales 
division of the same company. 

Broadly speaking, their position was that the oil industry, 
by reason of economic conditions, could not stand any increase 
in rail rates if oil shippers were to continue the use of railroads 
and that an increase would divert tonnage to trucks and other 
forms of transportation, where possible, as a means of business 
salvation. They pointed out that competitors to the east of 
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them had the benefit of low costs of transportation by water 
and pipe line. 

Mr. Long pointed out that, using 1926 prices as the base, the 
index figure for all commodities was 70, meaning a reduction of 
30 per cent in the wholesale prices of all commodities, consid- 
ered as one. The index figure for petroleum, he said, was 30.7, 
showing that prices for oil were less than one-third of what 
they were in 1926. Stated in the price of all commodities, he 
said, the dollar of 1926 was now worth $1.42, while, stated in 
terms of petroleum, it was $3.25. 

Mr. Long showed concern for exports, particularly lubri- 
cating oils, and pointed out that Russia, in the half of the period 
for the five-year plan that had elapsed, had exceeded that plan 
in the construction and equipment of oil establishments and 
that their refining plants included the finest equipment and 
latest processes for the production of bright stocks, the founda- 
tion of lubricating oils. He said it was reliably reported that 
the Russians had sold a cargo of gasoline in Detroit at 4.6 cents 
a gallon. 

Mr. Barror submitted many exhibits intended to show the 
effect on petroleum rates of the eastern class rate revision and 
the general Hoch-Smith petroleum case pertaining to official 
classification territory. The new rates resulting from them, he 
said, as nearly as they could be approximated in advance of 
the publication of schedules by the carriers, would result in an 
increase on the products from the Butler and Warren plants 
of 9.272 per cent. With the 15 per cent added, the increases 
on gasoline from the two points mentioned, would range from 
2.3 to 54 per cent on gasoline, over the present rates. The wide 
range, he showed, would be due to the inequalities in the present 
rates. He had many more figures of the same sort. 

“I feel sure,” said Mr. Barror, ‘‘that the increases proposed 
by the carriers would be contrary, not only to the interest of 
the refiners, but also to the interest of the carriers themselves.” 

The witness spoke of the gasoline taxes, amounting to 
$493,865,117, in 1930, as a contribution by the oil industry. Mr. 
Bikle said that he thought he paid the tax when he bought 
gasoline. Mr. Barror said that if the taxes were not so high 
the refiner could retain a larger part of the sum paid by the 
buyer. 

“I suggest that you and Mr. Bikle make arrangements for 
lectures on the incidence of taxes in the university in which 
Mr. Bikle lectures on law,’ suggested Commissioner Meyer 
when it looked as if Messrs. Barror and Bikle, both Pennsyl- 
vanians, might, unintentionally, be starting an all-day argument 
on “Who pays the tax?” 

Mr. Barror said he felt that the remedy for the loss of ton- 
nage by the railroads rested in the hands of the carriers, espe- 
cially as to short hauls. He spoke of the reduction in Illinois 
freight territory, on short hauls, as a step in the right direction. 

“T voted to suspend them,” said Commissioner Eastman. 
Commissioner Meyer said that, however, Mr. Eastman was in 
the minority on that matter. 

In view of what he said were the relatively high rates for 
short hauls in its territory, Mr. White said the Kendall com- 
pany was giving consideration to the acquisition of trucks for 
the transportation, not only of gasoline, but also of fuel oil, 
kerosene and lubricating oil. He said that the effect of the 
two cases already decided and the imposition of the proposed 
15 per cent would be to increase the Kendall company’s rates 
from two to 17 cents a hundredweight, or from 7.1 to 46.1 per 
cent, with the higher perecentages predominating. Unless the 
short-haul rates were reduced, he said, the company would be 
compelled to enter the field of truck transportation. It was 
the company’s view, he said, that any increase in rates from 
Bradford would mean decreased railroad revenue. 

No hearing was held Saturday, August 15, because the wit- 
nesses had “run out.” Commissioner Meyer, announcing resump- 
tion of the hearing on August 17, said it appeared that the 
Washington hearings probably would be concluded August 21. 


Iron and Steel 


The Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
by F. A. Ogden, general freight agent of that company, pre- 
sented by W. W. Collin, Jr., at the hearing before Commis- 
sioners Meyer and Porter, August 17, opposed any increases in 
the rates on iron ore from mines to Lake Superior ports or 
from Lake Erie ports to the Pittsburgh district, and further 
increases in the rates on manufactured iron and steel. 

Mr. Ogden said the iron ore rates should be left without 
increase at this time because the rates already paid the car- 
riers more than a reasonable return for the service performed. 
He offered as an exhibit a statement relating to revenue, 
finances and tonnage of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern, and 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie, controlled by the United States 
Steel Corporation, and the Lake Superior & Ishpeming, con- 
trolled by the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, but on objection 
of Carter Hall, counsel for the Chesapeake & Ohio, that the data 
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related to individual carriers, Commissioner Meyer said the 
exhibit would not be received. Mr. Ogden contended that the 
earnings of the D. M. & N. and of B. & L. E. went to the United 
States Steel Corporation and that as to all ore carried by those 
roads any increase in rates would simply be paid back to the 
steel corporation in the form of dividends. He said this was 
aggravated by the fact that the D. M. & N. hauled ore for 
independents, including Jones & Laughlin. 

“What we would pay the D. M. & N. in increased rates to 
the upper ports would come out as additional dividends to the 
U. S. Steel Corporation and obviously place us at that much 
greater disadvantage in our manufacturing cost,” said he. 

The proposed increase on ore would work to the advantage 
of lake front furnaces at Chicago, Cleveland and other lower 
lake ports, including the U. S. Steel Corporation plants at Gary, 
Cleveland and Lorain and the Bethlehem plants at Buffalo, said 
he. 

“Those companies are not here protesting increase,” said 
he. “With no change in the boat rate, but with the upper rail 
haul and lower rail haul both increased, the interior furnaces 
such as ours will pay an increase on two rail rates, and the 
lake front furnaces only on one,” said he. “The proposed 
increase of 15 per cent added to the present $1.23 rate on ore 
from Lake Erie ports to Pittsburgh means an increase of almost 
20 cents per ton on iron ore. Since it takes about two tons 
of ore to produce a ton of metal, the proposed increase would 
add 40 cents per ton to the steel manufacturing cost of the 
Jones & Laughlin Company, at Pittsburgh. This is an increase 
over and above what would fall on the lake front furnaces. 
As our annual consumption is in the neighborhood of three 
and one half million tons, this is an increase of $616,000 in the 
manufacturing cost of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation at 
Pittsburgh over and above what would be incurred by any lake 
front furnaces. It also makes an excess of that amount over 
and above increase in manufacturing cost at United States Steel 
Corporation plants in the Pittsburgh district because, as I have 
already said, the increased ore rate would accrue to the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie, a subsidiary of the Steel Corporation.” 

The witness submitted an exhibit showing the “absolute 
and also relative decline of Pennsylvania as a steel producing 
district,” and said it bore on the company’s protest against 
increase on iron ore which would further handicap the interior 
furnaces in their relationship and competition with the lake 
front furnaces. 

“The selling price of iron and steel products generally is 
no higher now than it was in 1917, and the compounding of 
freight rate increases, until the proposed rates are about 75 
per cent higher than they were in 1917, is critical and vital,” 
said he. “In the aggregate these increases amount to more than 
the interior furnace can meet in competition with the lake 
front. 

“Our understanding of the foundation for the carrier in- 
crease is revenue need. I submit that as to iron ore traffic the 
operating results of roads that handle iron ore traffic chiefly 
and almost exclusively, demonstrate that the iron ore rates at 
present pay a tremendously high return. In these circum- 
stances the proposed increase looks to the layman like an 
absolute out-and-out tax and is in no sense a matter of reason- 
able pay for service.” 

Opposing further increase in the rates on manufactured 
iron and steel, Mr. Ogden said that to advance those rates 15 
per cent would be to nullify the mileage rates in the decision 
of the Commission in No. 17000, part 6, Hoch-Smith iron and 
steel, and also discriminate among the different steel manufac- 
turing companies. 


“The condition confronting the railroads is not a matter of 
freight rates but the lack of business, which is the same as 
confronts all industries from the farmer up,” said he. “To 
further penalize the industries for the benefit of the railroads, 
is to divert more and more business, how little it may be, to 
trucks, and other forms of transportation and to greatly hamper 
all the industries. If the industries are not helped there will 
be very little business for the railroads, or any other means of 
transportation, and advanced freight rates will be of no avail. 
It would in the end be better for all to reduce freight rates as 
has been done in the past in times of depression.” 

To increase the rates, Mr. Ogden said, would result in rank 
discrimination in favor of the United States Steel Corporation 
and the furnaces along the lakes. 


Youngstown Industries 


Presented by J. C. Argetsinger, J. V. McMahon, traffic man- 
ager of the Youngstown (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, said 
the board of directors of that organization had directed him to 
place before the Commission the reasons for the chamber’s 
objections to the railroad petition for an increase in rates. 

“The Youngstown Chamber of Commerce,” said he, “is in- 
terested in this proceeding for various reasons and particularly 
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because of the fact that industries in the Youngstown district 
are unable in many instances to meet and have serious diffi- 
culty in other cases in meeting the competition of competitors 
in other districts, especially those located on the Ohio River 
System and the Great Lakes. As will be indicated later, the 
present transportation charges paid by the industries in this 
district on their inbound raw materials and also on their out- 
bound products destined to territories on or adjacent to the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers or Great Lakes are such as to 
make it almost impossible for the steel industries and others in 
the Youngstown district to meet the competition of similar 
industries located on the rivers or Great Lakes. Any increase in 
the present freight rates and charges will further aggravate 
this situation, and, in our opinion, will increase the cost of 
production in the Youngstown district by greater amounts than 
at competitors’ plants located on the rivers and Great Lakes 
because the increase will not apply to the water transportation 
which they enjoy; such increase unquestionably would result in 
our losing more business to those competitors who use water 
transportation to a large extent. This, in our opinion, will not 
only seriously affect industries in the Youngstown district but 
will affect the railroads which serve that district.” 

Mr. McMahon submitted exhibits containing statistics in 
support of the general statements made by him as to the com- 
petitive situation, and the effect of an increase in rates on 
industries in the Youngstown district. 

“We are opposed to any increase in the rates applying on 
coal, ore, coke, limestone and dolomite to the Youngstown dis- 
trict and opposed to any increase on outbound finished products 
to the territories to which competitors located on the rivers and 
lakes ship their products by water,’ said he, and added that if 
there should be an increase in rates it should not be made by 
application of a flat charge a car or ton. 


Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 


Fred M. Renshaw, appearing for the Buffalo (N. Y.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, said that the board of directors of the chamber 
recently passed a resolution favoring an increase in freight 
rates and charges not to exceed 15 per cent, provided whatever 
increase was granted was not added to the rates prescribed by 
the Commission in the eastern class rate case, effective Decem- 


ber 3. 

“Our people feel that,” said he, “accepting much the car- 
riers have presented at its face value, some increase in revenue 
is absolutely necessary to meet their requirements and would 
offer no objections to either the rates prescribed in Docket 
15879 (eastern class rate case) or a straight 15 per cent increase 
in the current rates, but object very strenuously to making both 
adjustments effective at the same time, because it would create 
an unreasonably high rate level. ... Our objection to further 
increasing the rates to and from Buffalo above those prescribed 
in Docket 15879 is based on the fact that these added transpor- 
tation costs will very seriously affect our industries, who are 
already suffering because of general business conditions with 
no substantial relief in sight.” 

Continuing Mr. Renshaw, in part, said: 


The record in the Eastern Class Rate Case depicts the effects 
of the rates prescribed in that case and carries a warning that if 
and when said rates became effective much of the business from 
Buffalo would seek other means of transportation. The carriers are 
well aware of the present situation, as steps have already been 
taken by numerous industries to use other forms of transportation 
because of the anticipated rate increase and as a means of com- 
bating the business depression and keeping their industries going. 
For those industries which have not adopted other forms of trans- 
portation, the fact that the railroads have held off making the rates 
under Docket 15879 effective has enabled them to continue operation. 
In accepting the 15879 adjustment, we do so still in the belief that 
the increases made under that decision make for restricted movement 
by rail and this has been fully demonstrated since the order of 
the Commission in May, 1930, even before the rates have been made 
effective. It must be remembered that it is up to the carriers to 
ferret out the business that is moving by truck or water and make 
application to reduce rates to meet that competition. If subsequent 
adjustments are made to meet this competition, it will create a 
situation of hundreds of commodity rates all over the territory and 
nullify the adjustment sought in Docket 15879. ; 

There is no belief on our part that an increase in transportation 
costs at this time will stimulate or create new business, but, to the 
contrary, will seriously cripple what business is now being done unless 
it is practicable to shift to other forms of transportation. In so far 
as Buffalo is concerned, we feel that the carriers are going to re- 
ceive but little assistance from a rate advance of any character and 
that further business depression will result. Our industries see no 
justification for indulging in unusual large purchases in order to 
secure movement prior to an advance in rates, and in those few cases 
where it is done it means only a shifting of movement from one 
period to another without materially increasing tonnage over a 


-period of months. 


Mr. Renshaw submitted an exhibit giving a comparative 
statement of class rates between Buffalo, N. Y., and points of 
over 100,000 population in eastern territory as covered by the 
eastern class rate case. He showed that the trucks were now 
moving business from Buffalo at the present rail rates, or 
slightly higher, and that the new eastern class rates increased 
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15 per cent would place the truck operators in a more advan- 
tageous position, and with such a rate situation much of the 
— available in the near future would be diverted to the 
rucks. 

Charles G. Redlich, appearing for the Jacob Dold Packing 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., said that in view of the unsatisfactory 
condition in the packing house industry in the last few years 
and the present general business depression, his company felt 
that the increased charges that might result from the carriers’ 
application would very seriously affect its business and with 
respect, particularly, to its business in Buffalo, would make it 
almost impossible to market its products without further serious 
losses. After giving some figures as to the effect of a 15 per 
cent increase and the increases in the eastern class rate case, 
he said that was the opinion of his company that its business 
could not stand up under such increased transportation costs, 
and that if the Commission permitted 15 per cent to be added 
to the new class rates, “it may be necessary for us to find other 
means of making delivery.” 

William G. Clayton, traffic manager of the Buffalo Bolt Com- 
pany, appearing for that company and other shippers, took a 
position similar to that taken by Mr. Renshaw. 

J. G. Barbour, presented by Beecher W. Waltermire, for the 
National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Association, said he ap- 
peared on behalf of shippers of paving brick in C. F. A., South- 
ern and W. T. L. territories. 

“We are neither asserting nor denying that the carriers need 
more revenue,” said he. “We are insisting, however, that in so 
far as paving brick is concerned, any increase of the present 
rates would diminish rather than increase the carriers’ revenues, 
and our exhibit is prepared for the purpose of demonstrating 
that fact.” 

Mr. Barbour discussed, briefly, how and when the brick rate 
structure was established. He also dealt with the physical 
characteristics of the commodity and its movement. He said 
brick traffic had been restricted by the existing rail cost and 
that another reason why an increase of rates would deplete 
rather than augment the revenues of the carriers, was the new 
element of truck competition. He submitted an exhibit show- 
ing movements from the principal producing points in the 
C. F. A., Southern and W. T. L. territories, to the effect of 
changes on rates on the volume of the movements and the effect 
of truck competition. 

“We believe that the carriers during recent years have lost 
a great deal of revenue, and that the producers of paving brick 
have lost a great deal of business by reason of the present high 
cost of moving this traffic to distant points,” said he. “We be- 
lieve that both would profit by lower rates, and we are con- 
vinced that both would suffer by any increase in rates. To grant 
this 15 per cent increase on paving brick would defeat the very 
purpose for which it is sought.” 


Seafoods 


Just before the noon adjournment, George E. Willey, presi- 
dent, and I. H. Ware, traffic manager, of the United States Fish- 
eries Association, began a presentation of their case for excep- 
tion of sea foods from any increase in rates. 

Mr. Willey said the directors of the United States Fisheries 
Association, representing persons and companies engaged in 
the production, shipment and distribution of fresh and frozen 
fish, cured fish and other sea foods, had requested him to ask 
the Commission to exempt the products of fisheries from any 
general increase in rates that the Commission might approve 
in this proceeding. 

The rate level on sea foods was so high that only the most 
select kinds of fish foods could move long distances, and even 
then it was customary to ship them in small lots by less-than- 
carloads or express, said he. He said the low value of the 
average kinds of fish could not stand the long-haul freight 
rates on carload shipments. He said he was convinced that 
a 15 per cent increase in rates at this time would seriously 
cripple the fishng industry when it was in a deplorable financial 
state; that the increase would result in a drastic reduction in 
tonnage, and that the revenues of the carriers would be de- 
creased instead of increased. He said the average price of 
sea foods had suffered a sharp decline, and he thought it would 
be almost suicidal for the railroads to increase the price of 
transportation of sea foods when it would kill off the sea food 
tonnage that was paying the best revenue of almost any basic 
raw food product now. 

Mr. Willey said the trucks had already deflected a vast 
amount of fish tonnage that was formerly moved by freight and 
express, and that if rates were increased 15 per cent, there 
would be further deflection. 

Mr. Ware said the fishing industry in the United States was 
in a greatly depressed financial condition, with a marked de- 
cline in production, storage stocks, and prices, and that this 
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condition was due in part to the high relative level of rates 
on sea foods, particularly within official territory. 

“In my opinion,” said he, “the best thing that the carriers 
by rail can do at this time to help their declining traffic and 
revenues on sea food traffic is to establish reduced commodity 
rates, particularly within official classification territory.” 

Mr. Ware submitted illustrations that, as he contended, 
showed that the rates on sea foods were high in official territory. 

Referring to the testimony of Dr. Parmelee, director of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Mr. Ware said it did not show 
a proper separation as between freight traffic and other kinds 
of traffic so that the Commission could determine whether the 
lack of income was attributable to freight alone, or to other 
classes of traffic. If a complete separation of accounts were 
carried out, said he, it was quite possible that the results might 
show that the carriers’ failure to earn a fair return was attrib- 
utable to losses due to expensive passenger service with dimin- 
ished passenger travel. After further discussion of Dr. Par- 
melee’s testimony, Mr. Ware said there was lack of proof by 
the carriers that their financial needs were due to freight traffic 
alone and that in view of the fact that no increase was pro- 
posed as to passenger or express traffic “we ask that the Com- 
mission require them to submit satisfactory proof upon this 
point before the proposed increase of 15 per cent on freight 
traffic is granted.” 

In answer to a question by Mr. Bikle, Mr. Ware said he 
recognized the need of the railroads for more revenue, adding 
that all of us had a like need. Mr. Bikle asked Mr. Ware how 
the railroads might increase their revenue. Reduce freight 
rates and attract traffic, suggested Mr. Ware. 


Exception in Case of Stone 


Speaking for the Cast Stone Institute, E. A. Wiedemann 
asked the Commission, if it decided that the railroads were 
entitled to an increase in rates, to make an exception of 
crushed stone and cast stone. Cast stone, the witness said, 
was composed of pieces of natural stone and portland cement 
with various sorts of surface dressing for the composition. The 
crushed stone of which he was speaking, it was brought out 
on cross-examination by C. R. Webber, attorney for the B. & O., 
consisted of pieces of marble and granite used by the makers 
of the cast stone, and not the ordinary crushed stone of com- 
merce. 

Increased freight rates, Mr. Wiedemann said, would not 
help the closed cast stone plants or bring additional revenue 
to the railroads. Mr. Wiedemann said that there were cast 
stone plants all over the country which brought in raw ma- 
terials and shipped out cast stone made to the specifications 
of architects, giving the railroads long hauls on the inbound and 
outbound materials and products. Any increase in rates in 
either direction, he said, would seriously affect plants and tend 
to close them or cause plants to be established near points of 
consumption. He called attention to complaints filed by the 
Cast Stone Institute and the Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the latter on behalf of natural stone interests, as well 
as a suspension proceeding arising out of the proposal of car- 
riers in southern territory to eliminate commodity rates on 
all sorts of stone in their part of the country. 

In the view of building conditions, Mr. Wiedemann said the 
manufacturers of stone could not stand increases and would 
have to use trucks to a greater extent than at present. On 
cross-examination, Mr. Wiedemann admitted that if an exception 
were made ir behalf of the sort of stone for which he was 
speaking, speakers for other sorts would probably ask for like 
exception. 

Four or five witnesses to whom time had been assigned on 
August 17 did not appear or send reasons for non-appearance, 
said Commissioner Meyer. 

“Unless these gentlemen can show that they have been in 
bad wrecks or seriously ill,” said Mr. Meyer, “we shall deem 
them to have been heard but not seen.” 


Cement Rates 


“In these proceedings we ask that the Commission deny 
the proposed 15 per cent increase in rates,” said F. E. Paulson, 
vice-president of the Lehigh Portland Cement Company, at the 
hearing August 18. “It is our firm conviction that an increase 
in the carriers’ revenues can come only from the increased use 
of their facilities. An increase in the cement rates will not 
stimulate cement traffic, but on the other hand will not only 
divert to other means of transportation a substantial portion 
of the cement traffic now moving by rail, but will also substan- 
tially lessen the length of the haul on the traffic retained.” 

In connection with an explanation of the movement of ce- 
ment, Mr. Paulson said that commodity was peculiarly adapted 
to transportation by truck or vessel. He said that since 1920 
the volume of cement diverted from the railroads to other 
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means of transportation had steadily increased. He described 
the movement of bulk cement by water to cement silos for dis- 
tribution and said there was in addition a heavy water-borne 
tonnage shipped from the cement mills direct to the trade that 
was not handled through an intermediate storage and that di- 
rectly competed with cement shipped by rail to the same point 
of delivery. After going into some detail as to water shipments 
of cement, Mr. Paulson said the establishment of cement mills 
in the last ten years and the locating of silo warehouses had 
in a large degree served to localize cement distribution and 
had made it difficult for the long haul producer shipping by rail 
to compete. He said the proximity of these silos and mills to 
large centers of population had stimulted the practice of truck- 
ing cement direct from the source of supply to the job, thereby 
eliminating the rail carrier. 

“Within a fifty or sixty-mile radius of the source of supply, 
there is the keenest kind of competition between rail and truck 
transportation,” said he, continuing in part as follows: 


Due to the diversity of trucking conditions and the wide range 
of trucking rates, it is impossible to draw conclusion as to the gen- 
eral level of trucking rates versus rail rates. However, our study of 
the situation indicates that in official territory, within a 50 or 60 
mile radius, the ruling level of trucking rates approximates the rail 
rates. In some instances the route via highway is very much shorter 
than the shortest rail distance, often fifty per cent or more. Under 
circumstances of this knd the truck rate reflects the shorter high- 
way mileage. On larger jobs moving under very favorable conditions 
the trucking rates are much lower. In some instances the trucking 
rates are a shade higher than the rail rates. Again, there is some 
sporadic trucking for greater distances which is usually influenced 
by the fact that the trucker seeks a return haul. In many cases the 
difficulty that the rail carriers encounter is not so much in matching 
the rate itself, but in matching the service. ... 

The Cement manufacturer located outside the trucking radius, 
undertaking to sell in a market within a trucking radius from a 
competing mill, has all the foregoing factors to overcome, to wit: 
Quantity; time in transit and regularity of delivery; inventory; place 
of delivery; handling of bags. 

Of the five factors mentioned the most important and very often 
controlling element is the place of delivery. On a job not served 
by a rail siding, the trucks have the advantage because of the neces- 
sity for further handling by truck at a cost of from 10 cents to 25 
cents per barrel. Under ordinary conditions about 12 cents per barrel 
will cover this destination trucking and handling cost. Twelve cents 
per barrel equals approximately 3 cents per hundred pounds. There- 
fore, on the average job a truck rate of 12 cents per barrel higher than 
the rail rate approximately equalizes the transportation charge. 
However, as stated, on the ordinary job the truck rates approximate 
the rail rates. 

It has been suggested by several witnesses that if rail rates are 
advanced, that the trucker will take advantage of the situation and 
increase his rates. With respect to cement, under present conditions 
the trucker, if restrained only by rail competition, could without re- 
gard to the pending proceedings advance his rates 15 per cent or much 
more. There is the keenest rivalry among truckers at the present 
rates, and plenty of idle trucks available at a moment’s notice. 


Mr. Paulson said a 15 per cent increase in rail rates on the 
aggregates of concrete would in many cases result in the con- 
tractor locating his set-up at the site of the work instead of on 
a rail siding, and that the location of the set-up decided whether 
trucks or rail transportation would be used. 

“The impression seems to prevail that trucking diverts from 
the railroad only the short haul traffic,” said he. “This is true 
in a sense. However, this short haul traffic that goes to the 
trucks is rapidly displacing long haul traffic, which, if it moves 
at all, will go via rail. An advance in freight will cause a further 
displacement of long haul traffic.” 

A 15 per cent increase in rates applying to inbound material 
and supplies would increase the manufacturing cost of cement 
approximately 4 cents a barrel, said he, adding that unless there 
was a marked change in basic conditions, it would be impossible 
to pass the increase along to the consumer. 

Mr. Paulson submitted a number of exhibits. E. S. Guber- 
nator, counsel for the Lehigh Portland Cement Company and 
other cement companies, said Mr. Paulson’s testimony was sub- 
scribed to by the Alpha Portland Cement Company, the Hercules 
Cement Corporation, and the Keystone Portland Cement Com- 
pany, the Nazareth Cement Company and the Edison Cement 
Corporation. 

Petroleum 


A. M. Stephens, traffic manager of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Kentucky, said that, assuming that petroleum traffic 
would continue to move under any adjustment, “I am unalter- 
ably opposed to percentage increases as applied to petroleum 
products, for the reason that such methods of advancing rates 
invariably destroy and distort commercial and community rate 
relationships to such a degree as to shift patronage from one 
source of supply to another.” 

“If petroleum is to be included in the list of commodities to 
be treated for advanced rates,” said he, “then the imposition of 
a so-called straight $5 surcharge per car is preferable, otherwise 
a percentage increase will badly disrupt all rate relationships. 

“The carriers have indicated that, initially, they will apply 
the percentage increase uniformly, and as fast as they find 
traffic diverted by higher rates, they will take the necessary 
steps to remove the increase in rates on that traffic. They should 
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not lose sight of the fact that once the petroleum tonnage leaves 
the rails under any condition for other means of transportation, 
there is none other but a permanent institution in that respect. 
The carriers admit that they do not know in advance what the 
net result will be until they try, and they propose to try if the 


Commission will permit. It is here that they should be warned 
that the major branches of the petroleum industry, including 
the Standard Oil Company of Kentucky, are so far advanced with 
new forms of transportation, that the question as to what the 
traffic will bear is really paramount when an individual rate 
adjustment is under consideration in an ex parte proceeding of 
this character, notwithstanding that in relation to the general 
rate structure there must be considered the sufficiency or insuf- 
ficiency of the net revenue it produces, provided that there are no 
prejudicial relationships or discriminations created.” 

Mr. Stephens said his appearance was for the purpose of 
placing before the Commission several statements designed to in- 
dicate typical illustrations of the present effect of petroleum rates 
in southern territory in so far as this particular branch of the 
industry was concerned, and the possible trend of this traffic 
under the maximum rates prescribed in No. 17000, part 4, Hoch- 
Smith petroleum, which rates were as yet unpublished but were 
suggestive of increased revenue for the carrier. He said his 
branch of the industry and other major branches of the petro- 
leum industry were sympathetic with the efforts of the carriers 
to obtain increased revenue and had manifested their cooperative 
support of the rail carriers’ plans to retain for their rails the tank 
car petroleum traffic now moving to short haul stations. He said 
the Kentucky company was reluctant to resort to the motor 
transport unless forced to do so and added: 


I can speak with authority, only, for account of the Standard 
Oil Company of Kentucky; however, I do know that many of the 
major branches of the industry at large are indifferent to the ultimate 
effect of the 15 per cent proceedings, since they appear to have a 
permanent remedy in their hands against the ill effects of the 
percentage increase in petroleum rates. —_— have lately utilized 
the motor transport for short hauls under existing rates, and have 
begun to use within the last 30 days the navigable rivers and pipe 
lines for long hauls to terminals which of themselves localize distribu- 
tion on short-hauls to many other stations formerly supplied in long- 
haul rail transportation. 

It is not believed, therefore, that in so far as southern territory 
is concerned, it will be in the interest of the public or the railroads 
to generally increase rates on petroleum over the maximum rates of 
Docket 17000, part 4. 


Syracuse Chamber 


F. M. Varah, manager of the traffic bureau of the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, referring to a report adopted 
by the board of directors of the chamber with reference to the 
carriers’ petition, said it was decided that the chamber should 
not oppose at the present time the 15 per cent increase in 
present freight rates proposed by the railroads as an emergency 
measure, but that the chamber would oppose to the utmost ex- 
tent of its power the imposition of a 15 per cent increase on 
the rates as they would exist after they had been increased 
December 3 under the eastern class rate decision. He said he 
appeared to submit a brief study and statement of the effect 
on Syracuse of any pyramiding of a 15 per cent increase on 
the eastern class rates. Under the eastern class rate decision, 
he said, Syracuse would be subjected to a percentage increase 
of between 11 to 45 per cent on commodities subject to classifi- 
cations one to four inclusive. He said this drastic increase 
would be particularly burdensome without any imposition of 
additional increases. He showed an average increase of 19 per 
cent on all classes under the new class rates. He said the 
present rates, if increased 15 per cent, would not result in 
averages in class rate traffic greater than provided in the east- 
ern class rate case. He said shippers already were resorting 
to use of cheaper forms of transportation than rail to cut costs. 
He said there was an additional interest on the part of shippers 
to develop a system of distribution that would eliminate the 
use of the new class rates. He said the fact that these rates 
were giving shippers grave concern should be sufficient index 
as to what might be the result provided the rates were again 
increased an additional 15 per cent. He said the motor truck 
was showing a considerable increase in its use for distances 
which a few years ago seemed to be unreasonably long but that 
today proved popular with the shipper. He said every time 
freight rates were increased under present conditions, the num- 
ber of motor operators increased. 

“It seems difficult to understand how substantial increases 
in freight rates will relieve the carriers’ loss of revenues when 
by doing it gives other types of transportation added oppor- 


_tunity to secure greater tonnage,” said he. 


Fifty-two truck lines operated within a radius of 350 miles 
of Syracuse, said Mr. Varah, serving about 580 points. He said 
there was no regulation of trucks in New York state. 

Asked by Commissioner Meyer as to how he would suggest 
that the carriers get the revenue they were seeking, Mr. Varah 
said it was his personal opinion that first there must be regu- 
lation of the railroad’s competitors, and that unless that were 
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done, the railroads would continue to lose business to their 
competitors. 


Retail Coal Dealers 


Retail coal dealers throughout the country through wit- 
nesses presented by I. C. Cochran, expressed the thought that an 
increase on rates on coal would not be of any benefit to the rail- 
roads, but on the contrary would invite an extension of the use 
of trucks for transportation and the substitution of other fuels 
for coal. 

Milton E. Robinson, a retail coal dealer of Chicago and 
president of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, 
said that the effect of an increase of rates would be such a 
drop in tonnage as to offset any increase in revenue. That opin- 
ion, he said, was his own and the opinion of 88 per cent of the 
retail coal dealers to whom he had sent a questionnaire on the 
subject of the 15 per cent increase. The replies, he said, indi- 
cated the state of mind among the retailers as well as his own. 

Mr. Robinson said that any increase in the cost of coal 
would tend to an increase in the consumption of oil and gas and 
would result in the trucking of coal for short distances from 
the mines. He said that in the Pacific northwest there was a 
large consumption of sawdust and waste from sawmill opera- 
tions which probably would be increased. Farmers in the last 
few years, he said, had gone back to the burning of their own 
wood in place of the coal which they formerly bought. He 
thought, he said, there would be larger consumption of wood 
among the farmers if there was any increase in the cost of coal. 

W. A. Clark, president of the New England Coal Dealers’ 
Association and of the Coal Exchange of Boston and a stock- 
holder in a coal company at Northampton, Mass., said that the 
sentiment in New England was almost unanimously against the 
increase. Mr. Clark submitted an exhibit showing a diminishing 
consumption of coal moving under, as he pointed out, the pres- 
ent rate structure. It showed that the shipments of rail and 
tidewater anthracite to New England fell from 10,049,415 tons 
in 1920 to 7,500,927 tons in 1930. In the same period the exhibit 
showed lake shipments of anthracite from Buffalo and Erie to 
have fallen from 3,600,883 tons to 1,100,122 tons. In the same 
period the exports of anthracite to Canada fell from 4,824,776 
to 2,760,835 tons. 

In contrast with that he showed an increase in the produc- 
tion of petroleum from 442,929,000 barrels in 1920 to 1,005,598,000 
barrels in 1929 and a recession to 901,748,870 barrels in 1930. 
He showed that the number of installations for the burning of 
oil increased from 24,000 in 1925 to an estimated total of 39,200 
in 1930, with an increase in the consumption of fuel oil from 
12,000,000 to 19,600,000 barrels in 1930. Similar striking figures 
were shown by Mr. Clark in the consumption of electricity and 
natural gas. He emphasized that the declining production and 
consumption had taken place under the present structure of 
rates. 

A return of tonnage, not an increase in rates, he said, was 
what the railroads needed. He said that trucks were used quite 
extensively in certain parts of the country and that the Boston 
& Maine, through the Mystic Terminal Company, furnished 
trucks for the largest movement of coal by truck in New 
England. 

W. M. Bertolet presented statistics showing the movement 
of anthracite by truck from mines in Pennsylvania to nearby 
points in that state. He appeared for the Pennsylvania Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association. 

“Any increase in short haul rates,” said Mr. Bertolet, “we 
are positive will drive more anthracite away from the rails to 
the trucks. Retail dealers have been forced into trucking to 
enable them to remain in business. The radius of trucking is 
spreading. It is about 65 miles now.” 

In answer to questions by Commissioner Meyer and Mr. 
Bikle, Mr. Bertolet said the trucks paid cash at the mines and 
that the mine operators liked to do business with them. Mr. 
Bertolet assented to Mr. Bikle’s suggestion that the trucks took 
the cream of the business. He added that the railroad was the 
same as the retail coal dealer in that both had to take care of 
the public all the time while no such duty rested on the trucks. 
The witness estimated that between 300,000 and 400,000 tons of 
anthracite were hauled by trucks in a year. He showed that 
from the Schuylkill region to Reading in six days trucks hauled 
921 tons or an average of 153 tons a day, showing a potential 
transportation by truck to Reading of 45,900 tons a year of 300 
hauling days. He said that the Reading had made a reduction 
of 25 cents a ton in the freight rate, but that instead of hauling 
coming back to the railroads the trucks increased their takings. 
He also had figures showing truck haulings to Harrisburg and 
Lebanon, Pa. The trucks, he said, frequently got return loads 
from big users of coal. 

H. L. Mills, a dealer in coal and oil, at Hagerstown, Md., 
said that the proposed increase in rates on gasoline, if made, 
would make it unprofitable for him to continue the use of 22 
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railroad tank cars between Shreveport, La., and the east Texas 
field for the hauling of gasoline on a 65 cent rate. 


Fruits, Vegetables, Etc. 


Witnesses presented by Fayette B. Dow, testified about the 
rates on steel office furniture and fruits and vegetables, the lat- 
ter from North Carolina. V. R. Tupper, of Cleveland, for the 
Steel Office Furniture Institute, showed rates by railroad and 
trucks in contrast. He said that he could not say about the 
truck rates other than those on which he had shipped, because 
truck rates were quoted and not published. Truck distribution, 
he said, was over a radius of 200 miles. Trucks, he said, 
afforded a service which eliminated pick up and delivery in all 
instances and of crating in many instances. Complete truck 
loads he said could be shipped without crating because of the 
ability of the truck man to use furniture pads in place of crating. 
The rates by trucks on furniture shown by Mr. Tupper, in some 
instances, were higher than the railroad rates. 

R. A. McLean, Jr., speaking for North Carolina fruit and 
vegetable interests, presented statistics showing the condition 
of farmers and growers of fruits and vegetables in that state to 
be extremely unsatisfactory. 

“Thousands of farmers in North Carolina are holding their 
farms only by the grace of the mortgage holders and the tax 
collectors,” said Mr. McLean. 

Any increase in freight rates, he said, would accentuate the 
movement of the fruit and vegetable traffic toward the trucks. 
He said that the company for which he worked was prepared to 
buy more trucks. An increase in freight rates, he said, was not 
justified from the point of view of either the railroad or of the 
grower. He said his company had bought a number of trucks. 
By charging itself the rates published by the railroads, except 
on strawberries, the company was able to show that its saving 
was great enough in four months to pay for the trucks. Straw- 
berries, he said, were rated by the company at 20 per cent less 
than the railroad rates. 


Answering questions by Commissioner Meyer, Mr. McLean 
said he could not conduct his business without the railroads and 
that there was not business enough for the railroads and the 
trucks. Mr. Meyer read to Mr. McLean an extract from the 
Commission’s decision in an abandonment case in which the 
Commission had pointed out that if the community chose one 
form of transportation as against another and it did not support 
both forms of transportation it could not expect to retain both. 
Mr. Meyer invited comment on that expression by the Commis- 
sion, but Mr. McLean did not care to make any. 


“As I understand your position,’ said Commissioner Meyer, 
“you think the railroads are needed for the present but not at a 
higher price. 

“We don’t need them at a higher price,” said Mr. McLean. 

W. D. Faulkner, traffic manager of the Donner-Hanna Coke 
Corporation of Buffalo, N. Y., presented testimony in criticism 
of the adjustment of coal rates the railroads proposed from dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania to the Buffalo-Rochester group. Mr. Bikle 
at first raised an objection to the exhibit prepared by Mr. Faulk- 
ner, but withdrew it because it appeared that Mr. Faulkner was 
pointing out inconsistencies in the railroad proposal and not 
trying to present testimony looking toward a revision of the 
relationship of one group to another. Mr. Faulkner claimed that 
the railroad proposal in this case was not consistent with re- 
spect to the Buffalo-Rochester group with what the railroads 
proposed for other groups of origin and of destination. Mr. 
Faulkner said that the railroads were using the Pittsburgh 
district as the base for making rates to the Buffalo-Rochester 
group when to be consistent they should be using the Reynolds- 
ville group, the result being to throw the Buffalo-Rochester 
group rates out of line. The witness said that the proposed 
rates would add $290,000 to the freight bill of the Donner-Hanna 
Coke Corporation on the basis of 1930 tonnage and about $400,000 
on the basis of tonnage in normal years. 

Shippers of fruits and vegetables appeared in opposition to 
the proposed increase in rates August 19. Their testimony was 
to the effect that economic conditions were such that they 
could not stand an increase in rates and that if rates were 
increased the trucks would get a larger volume of fruit and 
vegetable business than they now had. The witnesses, pre- 
sented by Fayette B. Dow, were B. T. Gunter, president of the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange, Onley, Va.; G. 
Hale Harrison, Harrison’s Nurseries, Inc., Berlin, Md.; Harry 
E. Wellman, farmer of Kendall, N. Y.; Thomas B. Young, 
Florence, S. C., general manager, Carolina Cooperatives Con- 
solidated; C. A. Roper, of Hazelhurst, Miss., secretary of the 
Mississippi Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau; and Walter A. Wilson, 
of Roanoke, Va., president of Jennings Brothers & Easter, Inc., 
growers and distributors of apples out of the Virginia territory. 

Mr. Gunter said that out of a total shipment of strawberries 
from two counties of the eastern shore of Virginia, handled by 
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his agency, amounting to 140,583 crates, only 37,000 crates 
moved by rail and that the balance moved by truck. 

Mr. Harrison said his company had cut wages 25 per cent 
and did not expect to break even in 1931. He said that it had 
been forced to use trucks although it favored transportation 
by rail. He said the company saved 34 cents a bushel on 
peaches by truck from Berlin to New York City and that over- 
night delivery was made by truck while by railroad second- 
morning delivery was made. Mr. Bikle asked the witness why 
he was interested in the proceeding since he was not shipping 
by railroad. Mr. Harrison said that his company could not ship 
by rail now, but that its policy was to give the railroads all 
the business it could, and that it had shipped by rail in 1929 to 
the middle west, Canada and New England. Asked by Com- 
missioner Meyer as to why the railroads could not give the 
same service as trucks between Berlin and New York City, Mr. 
Harrison said that the railroads wanted too much tonnage on 
one engine and held cars at junction points until they had ac- 
cumulated a train of 100 or 125 cars. His idea appeared to be 
that if the railroads moved fewer cars in a train they could 
give more expedited delivery. He said rail officials had come 
to Berlin with a view to providing over-night services to New 
York, but that nothing had come of that. Mr. Harrison said 
refrigeration was not needed on the peaches sent by truck to 
New York because the night air was cool and Commissioner 
Meyer indicated that he thought the railroads could take ad- 
vantage also of the cool night air and handle the peach traffic 
in ventilated and light cars rather than in heavy refrigerator 
cars. 

Mr. Young was of the opinion that an increase in freight 
rates would force more business to the trucks and that this 
would not be desirable because the truck provided a less favor- 
able form of transportation than the railroad. 


Rates on Coal 


Frank E. Carey, president of the F. E. Carey Coal Company 
of Chicago, and chairman of the bituminous trade relations 
committee of the National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, 
presented by I. C. Cochran, said that any increase in the rates 
on coal would be reflected in increased prices to the consumer, 
with a consequent tendency to eliminate coal and substitute 
other fuels. In communities within short trucking radius of 
bituminous mines he said the truck would be relied on to per- 
form the transportation service from the mines to consumer, to 
the detriment of the railroads. He said the production of 
natural gas had increased 134 per cent from 1910 to 1929 and 
that this had displaced about 50 million tons of coal, which 
reduced the traffic of the coal carrying railroads by exactly 
that amount, since gas naturally must be transported by pipe 
line. 

He said the loss of revenue to the rail carriers on this item 
alone was more than $100,000,000 or one-fourth of the sum the 
carriers expected to realize from all commodities in this pro- 
ceeding. Illustrating the burden he said freight charges imposed 
upon the consumer, he stated that in 1928-29 55.6 per cent of 
the value of the coal in the dealers’ yards represented freight 
charges; in 1930, 56 per cent, and in 1931, should this increase 
be granted, 60 per cent of the value of the yard would represent 
the retailer’s cash outlay for freight charges. He said that 
most of the domestic coal used in Chicago was from the smoke- 
less field of West Virginia and that at prices prevailing now 47 
cents out of every dollar of the consumer’s coal bill had already 
been paid to the railroad as freight charges. 

J. J. Hickey, presented A. B. Jessup, president of the An- 
thracite Coal Operators’ Association, and E. C. Marianelli, at- 
torney for District No. 1, United Mine Workers of America, in 
opposition to an increase in rates on anthracite coal. Mr. 
Jessup said the association was constrained to protest against 
the proposed increase in rates because of unanimous conviction 
of its membership that existing rates on anthracite coal had all 
along been and still were unreasonable and on a level higher 
than the level of rates applicable to many other important bulk 
commodities. After citing specific rates and the effect of a 
15 per cent increase thereon, Mr. Jessup said that anthracite 
coal was a household necessity and that a 15 per cent increase 
in rates meant that either the householder, the operator of the 
mines, or the retailer must bear the increase, and that the an- 
thracite operators were greatly disturbed because that added 
cost of anthracite would make their competition with by-product 
coke, fuel oil, gas ard electricity more difficult. He said the 
freight rate on anthracite was a more important factor than the 
amount of the rates on a great many other commodities be- 
cause the freight rates’ formed a relative large proportion of 
the selling prices of anthracite. Increases in the rates on the 
long hauls, he said, would further restrict the ever narrowing 
circle within which the producers already found it impossible 
to market their normal production. Increasing the rates on the 
short hauls would increase the rapidly growing truck competi- 
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tion in the transportation of anthracite, said, he. After re- 
viewing unfavorable conditions in the anthracite industry, Mr. 
Jessup said that at most a general increase of the rates could 
produce only temporary increase of railroad revenues and that 
he firmly believed that the proposed increase would seriously 
and permanently cripple the anthracite industry with resulting 
permanent loss of railroad revenues. 

Payne Williams, traffic counsel of the New York State Hay 
and Grain Dealers’ Association, appeared in opposition to the 
carriers’ petition with respect to the rates on hay in eastern 
territory. He said that the association in joint convention with 
the National Hay Association had adopted a resolution to the 
effect that the railroad problem would only be solved by the 
leveling of war time salaries and wages and the permitting of 
railroads to enter other forms of transportation, and that pros- 
perity would return “when we have the confidence that costs 
of production have reached bottom and transportation is always 
an important element in costs.” He said the shipper of hay by 
rail was now under a serious competitive handicap from move- 
ment by water to New York City markets, chiefly from Canada 
and California. 

Mr. Williams said it was the opinion of the business men 
of his association that the best interests of the country as a 
whole, as well as the carriers, would be served by a compre- 
hensive study of the transportation system of the country, re- 
sulting in the allocation of each form of transportation to its 
proper sphere under proper regulation, whether such regulation 
be liberalizing or restrictive. The railroad, he said, recognized 
as the basis of our national transportation should be placed, 
from a competitive standpoint, on a parity with the motor truck, 
the coastal steamer, the pipe line and the inland waterway. 

In connection with previous petroleum testimony, Willis 
Crane submitted an exhibit to show the effect of the proposed 
increase in rates from refining points in central territory when 
superimposed upon changes in rates under the general oil 
rate case. 

Zanesville Manufacturers 


As spokesman for tile manufacturers at Zanesville, O., C. L. 
Logsdon, representing the American Encaustic Tiling Co., Ltd., 
Mosaic Tile Co. and the Standard Tile Co., opposed any advance 
in freight rates in so far as floor and wall tile were concerned. 
The makers of tile at Zanesville, he said, used large quantities 
of raw material, such as clay, foreign and domestic, flint, spar 
and cornwall stone. The annual freight bill, he said, was ap- 
proximately $700,000. 

From the apparent trend of freight rate increases, the wit- 
ness said the tile makers believed that inland producing points 
would cease to exist. Water transportation, he said, was fur- 
nishing the incentive for industry to either move to the coast, 
the Great Lakes or inland waterways. 

“The result, we believe,” said Mr. Logsdon, “will be to 
change our entire economic scheme. Larger inland industrial 
centers will become smaller and the small industrial center will 
cease to exist. The carriers will eventually have a serious 
reduction of tonnage originating on their lines at other than 
now already congested centers. Practically the entire produc- 
tion of the respondents’ plants are shipped to the large pop- 
ulation centers, sixty to seventy per cent going to the eastern 
seaboard district. The respondents are in competition with pro- 
ducers of this product who are located adjacent to this market. 
Their deliveries are made primarily by truck.” 

By using every efficiency the tile makers, Mr. Logsdon said, 
had been so far able to meet this competition, but any increase 
in their transportation costs threatened to be disastrous, com- 
pelling them to transfer their production to market territory. 
He said the tile makers were cognizant of the fact that the 
carriers were now laboring under restrictions that were evi- 
dently correct such as the safety appliances act and full crews 
law. The bus and truck lines, he said, were not subject to the 
same restrictions. 

“We feel that the loss of revenue from which the carriers 
are suffering,” said Mr. Logsdon, “comes about not through inad- 
equate freight rates but rather from lack of tonnage. We feel that 
if present inequalites are corrected, and the bus and truck lines 
put on a parity, the tonnage will return to the railroads as it is 
apparent the present bus and truck system will break down. 
We feel that the carriers are not doing their best to keep their 
tonnage. As a specific example, the carriers of Zanesville will 
not grant reciprocal switching to one of the respondents to one 
important carrier thereby diverting several carloads yearly to 


. truck lines. 


“The carriers have not suffered disproportionately as far as 
the respondents are concerned as the industry is shipping ton- 
nage now on a parity with the year 1927. The only loss of ton- 
nage the carriers are having from this industry is due to truck, 
express and parcel post service being so much better. 

“The carriers have not suffered disproportionately from in- 
dustry and industry is finding a way to survive. The tile indus- 
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try has reduced the sale price of tile on an average of 50 per 
cent in the last three years.” 


More About Coal 


Opposition to any increase in rates on coal was expressed 
by E. J. McVann who was speaking for the Property Owners’ 
Committee representing bituminous coal producers of Virginia, 
southern West Virginia, eastern Kentucky and Tennessee. In 
addition to his oral testimony, Mr. McVann submitted a number 
of exhibits among which was a study of applications by carriers 
to the Commission for permission to publish rates, many re- 
duced, on less than thirty days’ notice in the year ending June, 
1931. For that table he gave as authority, The Traffic World, 
July 11, p. 61. 

“We are not only opposing any increase,” said Mr. McVann, 
“but we think the present rates are too high.” Mr. McVann 
said that in answer to a question on cross-examination by Earl 
C. Calhoun, attorney for the New York Central. Mr. Calhoun 
conducted the cross-examination lasting about half an hour in 
the course of which he asked questions to bring out the fact 
that there were strikes in coal mines in England and in the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania in various years embraced 
within the period covered by one of Mr. McVann’s exhibits, 
showing the average value, or realization a net ton from bitu- 
minous coal at the mines, for the United States as a whole, also 
for Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia in the 
years 1920 to 1929, both inclusive. That exhibit showed that 
the realization or value for the United States as a whole fell 
from $3.75 a ton in 1920, to $1.78 a ton in 1929 and in West Vir- 
ginia from $4.34 a ton in 1920 to $1.55 a ton in 1929. 

Mr. MecVann said that about 350,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal was moved by the railroads each year, of which total the 
members of the association produced and shipped from 35,000,000 
to 50,000,000 tons of Pocahontas and New River districts coal 
each year. Mr. McVann said that the evidence he was offering 
was in opposition to the proposed advance of 15 per cent in the 
rates on bituminous coal. 

“T desire to emphasize the fact that these producers are 
not here in any spirit of hostility to the railroads that serve 
them,” said Mr. McVann, “but it is their settled conviction that 
the proposed increases, if granted, would not yield any addi- 
tional revenue to the railroads. Not only is this true, but it is 
also a fact that owing to the conditions now present in the 
bituminous coal trade, the advances would have a disastrous 
effect upon that trade. Long before any action could possibly 
be taken to correct the situation, there would be a radical re- 
duction in the production and shipment of bituminous coal and 
a consequent loss of both tonnage and revenue to the railroads.” 

The witness pointed out that the coal rates were on the 
level established by the Commission in 1922 with the exception 
of a 10 cent reduction in rates on lake cargo coal and an in- 
crease in rates to Washington, D. C., and Chicago. He said 
that the ratio between transportation and mine prices referred 
to in the Commission’s decision in Reduced Rates, 1922, 68 
I. C. C. 676, had radically changed since that time, coal prices 
going down and freight rates remaining stationary with a few 
exceptions. Mr. McVann said that if the present high rate 
could be reduced by reasonable amounts instead of being ad- 
vanced coal could reclaim much business from the substitutes 
which paid no revenues to the railroads and this entire gain in 
revenue would be added to the railroad totals that have now 
shrunk to such a small amount. As a matter of fact, he said, 
it was estimated that in the one item of small power plants 
which formerly used bituminous coal to produce the power, elec- 
tric power furnished directly to operate the same plants had dis- 
placed 50,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. This was all true 
said Mr. McVann, because the present rates were too high. He 
also thought that reduced export rates on coal would help the 
railroads as well as the coal producers. 


National Contractors 


Frank S. Carr, secretary of the National Contractors’ Pro- 
tective Association, New York City, at the hearing August 20 
said it was not the purpose of the association to protest against 
the raising of freight rates, if such be found necessary for the 
general welfare of the railroads and the country at large, but 
to ask that a provision be inserted, permitting the shipping of 
materials on contracts at the present existing rate of freight. 
He said the members of the association consisted principally 
of companies holding contracts for the furnishing and delivering 
of coal:to municipalities, and asked that an exception be made 
to provide that the present freight rates be maintained on mate- 
rials entering into unexpired public contracts awarded on a 
fixed price basis. 

H. L. Findlay, vice-president of the Youghiogheny & Ohio 
Coal Company, Cleveland, O., chairman of the Ohio Lake Cargo 
Coal Rate Committee and vice-chairman of the Ohio Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Freight Rate Committee, presented by E. S. Ballard, 
said the operators for whom he spoke did not oppose the 15 
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per cent increase; that they did not feel that they had sufficient 
information to reach a conclusion themselves as to whether or 
not the railroads were facing a sufficient emergency to warrant 
the advance asked, but were willing to leave that to the Com- 
mission, after it had the facts before it. 

“We do, however,” said he, “vigorously oppose the proposed 
method of applying the advance to coal rates from Ohio mines 
and from mines in competing districts in West Virginia, eastern 
Kentucky, eastern Tennessee and Virginia both on lake cargo 
coal and commercial coal. We object to the abandonment of 
the uniform percentage method of increase which is proposed 
on rates on every other commodity throughout the United 
States and also on coal everywhere except in the eastern dis- 
trict and the substitution of the flat differential basis.” 

Mr. Findlay, in response to a question as to how the rail- 
roads proposed to advance the lake cargo rates from Ohio and 
the south, said that they computed a weighted average rate 
based on the 1930 tonnage and found it to be $1.71; that they 
took 15 per cent of that amount, which was 26 cents, and they 
proposed to advance every lake cargo rate by that amount. He 
said this would increase the Ohio rate from $1.43 to $1.69, or 
18.1 per cent, and that it would increase the southern high 
volatile lake rate from $1.81 to $2.07 or 14.3 per cent; that it 
would increase the southern low volatile rate from $1.96 to 
$2.22 or 13.2 per cent. 

Asked as to how the carriers proposed to increase the com- 
mercial rates from Ohio and southern districts, he said they 
would take the inner crescent rate as a key, increase that 15 
per cent and apply the same increase in cents to the Ohio rate, 
and the outer crescent rate, and that the effect on the Ohio 
rate of such treatment would be that, taking Toledo as typical, 
the Ohio rate would be increased from $1.89 to $2.25 or 19.1 
per cent. He said the inner crescent rate would be increased 
from $2.39 to $2.75 or 15 per cent, and that the outer crescent 
rate would be increased from $2.64 to $3, or 13.6 per cent. He 
said the proposed flat differential increase would disturb exist- 
ing commercial relations instead of preserving them. 

After presenting an analysis of the practical problem in- 
volved in the sale of competitive steam coal, Mr. Findlay said 
that whatever commercial relationships were under existing 
rates they would be preserved by a horizontal percentage in- 
crease, “but will be changed to our disadvantage and the ad- 
vantage of the southern fields by a flat differential increase.” 
He said he was convinced that the flat differential increase 
would be not only unjust and injurious to the Ohio coal 
operators, but also unjust and injurious to the railroads serving 
them. He said a flat differential increase would divert traffic 
and therefore revenue from the Ohio lines to the southern lines 
to an even greater extent than was now the case. 


Rates on Coal 


C. B. Ackerman, freight traffic analyst of Chicago, Ill., was 
put on the stand by Mr. Ballard to submit a number of rate 
exhibits giving the chronological history of the rates on coal 
from the Ohio districts and from competing districts in other 
states and the effect on those rates of the flat differential in- 
crease explained by witness Kern, who outlined the carriers’ 
proposed method of dealing with the coal rates, at the previous 
hearing in Washington. He said it would be seen from the 
statistics that the Ohio rates were to be increased by a sub- 
stantially greater. percentage than the southern rates, and that 
this was effect of the flat differential basis of increase. He 
submitted other exhibits to show that the percentage of increase 
in rates from Ohio would be greater than increases in rates 
from the crescents. As to coal rate differentials heretofore 
fixed by the Commission in other parts of the United States 
that he said would be destroyed by the proposed 15 per cent 
advance, Mr. Ackerman submitted an exhibit and said that 
according to the carriers’ testimony all the rates involved in 
these adjustments would be increased a flat 15 per cent and 
that would necessarily have the effect of increasing all the 
differentials 15 per cent. 

Commissioner Meyer asked Mr. Findlay how he would in- 
crease the rates on coal and the latter said he would advance 
all rates 15 per cent. The commissioner then asked whether 
the percentage method did not impose a lighter burden on short 
distance than on long district traffic. Mr. Findlay said that 
might be true as to cents a ton. 

Walter A. Jones, secretary of the Central Pennsylvania Coal 
Producers’ Association, presented by August G. Gutheim, appeared 
for the Central Pennsylvania, Meyersdale, and Cumberland-Pied- 
mont bituminous producing districts. He went into detail as 
to the competitive situation faced by the bituminous industry. 
He said it was the opinion of the operators that an increase of 
15 per cent in rates on bituminous coal, which in their most 
important markets, would range from 35 to 75 cents a ton, 
would be more than enough to spur consumers of coal to further 
utilization of substitute fuels and sources of energy. He said 
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the bituminous tonnage which the railroads handled would 
necessarily decline if the use of substitutes increased, and that 
in such circumstances the operators gravely doubted that the 
increase which the railroads proposed on coal would produce any 
incease in net railway operating income. 

Mr. Jones said it would be preferable rather than to advance 
rates 15 per cent, with the maintenance of origin differentials 
in some instances, to advance all rates a flat number of cents a 
ton, sufficient to produce additional increase which the Com- 
mission might authorize. He said the carriers had already pro- 
posed exactly that in respect to lake cargo coal rates, and a like 
duty should be laid upon them with respect to other rates. 

“It may be pointed out,” said he, “that so far as the record 
of the carriers herein shows, bituminous coal is the only com- 
modity excepted from the straight 15 per cent increase. But even 
in the case of bituminous coal there is utter lack of consistency 
in the carriers’ proposal. Apparently in the west and the south 
a straight 15 per cent advance is sought. In the east a basic 
15 per cent advance is sought, but deviated from to maintain 
origin differentials. However, the method of maintaining the 
differentials varies in almost every rate structure. With respect 
to lake cargo rates the basic increase is applied to average 
revenue. In the case of the Buffalo-Rochester adjustment, the 
15 per cent is applied to Pittsburgh, which is not the base dis- 
trict. With respect to eastbound track delivery rates, the 15 
per cent is applied to the base district. With respect to the 
eastbound tidewater transshipment rates, the 15 per cent is 
applied to the rate from the base districts to Hampton Roads, 
and other transshipment rates are hinged on that. The proposal 
made by the carriers’ witness, Kern, is a hodgepodge, and if 
rates are to be increased the Commission should require of the 
carriers that they follow, with respect to bituminous coal, a 
consistent program.” 

Mr. Jones submitted exhibits dealing with the decline in 
the dominance of bituminous coal, the production of electric 
power by public utility power plants, the use of oil and gas, and 
related matters. After discussion the effect of the carriers’ 
proposal with respect to coal rates, in the east and to Canada, 
Mr. Jones said that if the Commission believed that an emer- 
gency existed, that the carriers were entitled to additional rev- 
enue, and believed that additional revenue might be obtained 
through increased rates, “that the freight rate increase be ap- 
plied as a fixed amount per ton and not upon a percentage basis. 
The fixed amount per ton will not disturb either origin or 
destination differences or differentials on coal, while the per- 
centage increase will disturb trade and distort movements. If 
the New England carriers desire to increase their short haul 
ex-tide rates it is suggested that the fixed increase in cents 
per ton for all rail business be divided between the railroads 
moving coal to the transshipping ports and the New England 
ex-tide railroad in direct proportion to the present rates as now 
charged by them.” He said that the operators felt that if an 
increase in rates was permitted, it should be on a fixed amount 
a ton basis and applied to bituminous coal, anthracite and coke. 

A. S. Boden, secretary and traffic manager of Western 
Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau, presented by Mr. Gutheim, 
submitted a number of exhibits illustrating, among other things, 
the effect of the carriers’ proposals on coal. He said he had 
made investigation among his members to determine as def- 
initely as possible the immediate effect upon bituminous coal 
shipments from their mines, of the proposed increases, and 
that based on their experience and a survey of their markets 
as they now existed, these operators estimated that if the car- 
riers’ proposals became effective, 1,113,000 tons would shift 
from railroad to water transportation and 1,864,800 tons would 
shift to truck transportation, annually. He said that to the 
Lake Erie ports, and to the immediate market territory in the 
Pittsburgh, valleys and lake front steel districts, the quite 
general result would be, if the carriers’ proposal became effec- 
tive, that the Pittsburgh rate would be more than 200 per cent 
of what it was in 1913, and the operators were quite apprehen- 
sive over the results of these proposed increases. 


O. L. Alexander, vice-president and director of the Poca- 
hontas Fuel Company, Incorporated, New York City, presented 
by J. V. Norman, said he appeared as a witness for the Property 
Owners’ Committee, representing the southern coal fields, and 
that the operators for whom he spoke were definitely opposed to 
any increase in rates; first, because the proposal was economic- 
ally unsound; second, increased rates would result in reduced 
freight movement, and not give the railroads the relief sought; 
third, increased rates would disturb and destroy established 
commercial relations and require readjustment that would add 
to existing confusion in business generally, and fourth, increased 
rates would add immensely to the burdens of the already over- 
burdened coal industry; increase its disorganized condition, 
reduce its tonnage, and wipe out great sections of its business. 
He said the railroads had contributed greatly to the present 
chaotic condition in the coal industry, due to the fact that they 
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failed to look far enough ahead, and reduce their rates to meet 
and forestall the hydro-electric and pipe line developments. He 
dealt particularly with coal conditions in New England and on 
the Atlantic seaboard and the effect on that business of any 
increase in freight rates. Much of that tonnage was in jeopardy, 
said he, at the present time and that further increases would 
make the stuation more serious. Mr. Alexander emphasized that 
the operators for whom he spoke were firmly convinced that an 
increase in rates would seriously injure the coal industry and 
the railroads. 

Answering questions by Mr. Norman, Charles C. Dickinson, 
Charleston, W. Va., member of the executive committee of the 
Property Owners’ Committee, president of the Dickinson Fuel 
Company, operator of coal mines in southern West Virginia, and 
eastern Kentucky, and owner of coal lands, said he was opposed 
to an increase in the rates on coal. He said he believed it would 
be disastrous to coal, an industry that he said was already in 
an advanced state of depression. He said he did not believe it 
would afford additional revenue to the railroads. 


Mr. Dickinson said that had the consumption of bituminous 
coal advanced after the war in a normal fashion 300,000 more 
men would have been needed to produce the tonnage necessary. 
He said that if oil and gas and water power replaced coal as a 
source of energy they could be produced by the use of 5,000 or 
10,000 men instead of 500,000 or 600,000 men in the coal industry. 
About 3,500 tons of coal a day, he said, were required to operate 
a 100,000 horse power plant. To produce the 3,500 tons of coal 
needed would require the work of 700 men whereas, but rela- 
tively few men would be needed to operate electric power plants, 
oil wells and distribute gas after such plants and wells had been 
brought into existence. But Mr. Dickinson said it was not un- 
economical to produce power by the use of coal, which in turn 
would require the employment of more men in the mines and 
on the railroads. He said that a large part of the cost of pro- 
ducing and transporting oil, gas and hydro-electric power was 
required in order to pay interest on the capital invested. 

“It seems more necessary at this time,” said Mr. Dickinson, 
“to find employment for labor than to find investment for 
capital. We have learned in recent months that society can- 
not prosper unless men generally are gainfully employed.” 

The high cost of rail transportation, Mr. Dickinson said, had 
been an important factor in the development of large size, high 
pressure gas lines, which he had mentioned as having been 
constructed to Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Detroit, Birmingham, Atlanta, Baltimore, Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Paterson, and the very doors of New York. Natural gas, 
he said, had about twice the heat value of artificial gas and 
would steadily displace artificial gas from the pipe lines of those 
cities, resulting in heavy reductions in coal shipments to by- 
product plants and the displacement of high grades of domestic 
coal. 


For the reason which he had given Mr. Dickinson said he 
was convinced that the railroads serving his section would find 
themselves worse off at the end of the year if the increase were 
granted than they would be if the increase were denied. 


Sidney W. May, chairman of a committee appointed by the 
New York State Travelers’ Association to oppose the 15 per 
cent increase, and appearing also for the Penn-Ohio Traveling 
Men’s Association, said that if the railroal executives had any 
vision or merchandising knowledge they would realize that the 
proposed increase would kill the goose that laid the golden eggs. 
His testimony was a general attack upon railroad management. 


Last Washington Witness 


Frank Carnahan, traffic manager of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, appearing in behalf of that organiza- 
tion, protested against the proposed increase of 15 per cent in 
lumber rates. He said he spoke for one thousand retail lumber 
dealers. From the standpoint of the lumber industry, said he, 
no other section of the country would show the extent of further 
heavy diversion of traffic from the rail carriers to competitive 
means of transportation, including trucks and water carriers, 
as would result in the northeastern part of the country if the 
carriers persisted in increasing their rates on lumber. He said 
this was because of the fact that the territory was along the 
Atlantic coast where the yards were readily available to boat 
tonnage through the Panama Canal and to motor truck hauls 
from the piers direct to the retail yards, and in many cases 
direct to the jobs. He said freight charges now were high in 
proportion to the value of lumber at the mills. 

“What the carriers need fundamentally is an increase in 
volume of business, and as far as our industry is concerned, as 
we see it, this can best be obtained by marking time and dis- 
turbing as little as possible the present situation and wait for 
conditions to mend,” said he. 

Mr. Carnahan was the last witness heard in the Washington 
hearings. 
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PORTLAND, ORE., HEARING 


(Special Correspondence from Portland, Ore.) 


Lumber interests of the Pacific northwest took the witness 
stand August 12 at the opening of the hearing in Portland, to 
say that the proposed 15 per cent freight rate increase could 
only drive tonnage from the carriers and would place industry in 
this part of the nation at a decided disadvantage in competing 
in eastern centers with lumber from other sections. 

“The critical condition of the lumber industry makes it 
wholly unable to absorb increased rates,” said W. B. Greeley, 
executive manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
“Increased lumber rates would defeat their own ends by de- 
creasing tonnage.” 

The sentiment was echoed by H. A. Gillis, traffic manager 
of the Western Pine Association, who declared that a 15 per 
cent rate increase would result in a 40 per cent decrease in 
production in the mills belonging to the association. 

A. Larsen, traffic manager of the California Redwood Asso- 
ciation and other California lumber producing organizations, ex- 
pressed similar views. “The increase in revenue which the carri- 
ers hope to receive will not materialize,” he said. Water trans- 
portation would be used more extensively, in his opinion, and 
truck transportation also. “Any form of transportation cheaper 
than rail transportation would naturally receive the business,” he 
said. He added that motor trucks were cutting into the lumber 
distribution field on an ever increasing scale in his state, making 
hauls as long as from San Francisco to Bakersfield, 300 miles, 
and from Los Angeles to the Imperial Valley. 

The warning that motor trucks would benefit by rate in- 
creases on railroads was sounded shortly after Commissioner 
Lewis called the meeting to order. Seated with him were 
William E. Lee, of the Commission, G. H. Mattingly and Myron 
Witters, examiners, and J. M. Thompson, public service com- 
missioner of Idaho, and W. J. Carr, of the California commis- 
sion. 

C. M. Thomas, Oregon commissioner, was first to sound the 
warning. His statement included a motion for dismissal of 
the carriers’ petition for the increase. A. F. Harvey, chief of 
transportation for the Oregon commission, went into detail in 
explaining the status of motor truck transportation in this state. 


Commissioner Thomas, at the outset, declared that his 
office was “emphatically and unalterably opposed to the appli- 
cation of the carriers for a horizontal 15 per cent rate increase.” 
Such an increase, he said, would result in tremendous loss 
both in tonnage and revenues, and would cripple the great ship- 
ping interests from which the carriers must derive the bulk 
of their revenues in the Pacific northwest. Tonnage necessarily 
would be diverted to other means of transportation and would 
not be restored if and when rates were returned to present 
levels. “This course will disturb business conditions,” he said. 
“Present economic conditions demand a lower, not a higher, 
level.” 


He also maintained that the doctrine of a horizontal per- 
centage increase in all rates was economically unsound in that 
it would accentuate existing differentials at consuming centers 
against long haul shippers of this area, and seriously disturb 
existing market conditions.. “An increase of rates will greatly 
injure, if not bring disaster, to great fields of endeavor which 
are now large contributors to the revenue of the carriers,” 
said he. 

He said as evidence of the inconsistency of the petitioners’ 
position he would offer proof that in Oregon, before the state 
commission, the carriers were in one proceeding urging a hori- 
zontal raise of 15 per cent on all commodities and in a second 
contending for a decrease of from 1 to 64 per cent on certain 
commodities included in the first proceeding. 

Petition of the carriers before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be dismissed, he said, on the grounds that 
they had introduced no evidence under which the relief sought 
could be granted, that they had failed to show the proposed 
rates would be reasonable and non-discriminatory, and that they 
had failed to establish that any increase of rates would produce 
an increase in revenue. 


Director of Public Works 


Fred W. Baker, director of public works for the state of 
Washington, took the witness stand after Mr. Thomas, to say 
that his department believed a 15 per cent increase should not 
be permitted, as it would not result in any increase in the car- 
riers’ revenue, but would result in decreasing the revenue now 
enjoyed by them. 

“Due to the low rates being offered by the intercoastal 
carriers from north Pacific ports to the Atlantic seaboard, there 
has been a noticeable increase in the movement of our forest 
products through the Panama Canal and they are being back- 
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hauled from eastern ports much farther into the interior than 
ever before,’ he said. “This situation, together with the fact 
that lumber manufactured in the south and in other districts 
nearer consuming areas would by the percentage proposal re- 
ceive only a fraction of the increase per hundred pounds levied 
upon western lumber, will effectually kill off the overland move- 
ment to the’ Missouri River and east thereof.” 

As regards apples, pears and other deciduous fruits, said 
Mr. Baker, his department, in cooperation with the Oregon and 
Idaho state commissions, three years ago filed a complaint with 
the Commission assailing the present rates; the complaint that 
is now pending. Pacific northwest growers could market their 
product in eastern territory at existing prices, he maintained. 
Manifestly, it would be impossible if there was to be a 15 per 
cent increase. The general situation today was even worse 
than when the original complaint was filed, Mr. Baker con- 
tended. Growers were seriously considering movement of their 
entire crop va the Panama Canal to the Atlantic coast in re- 
frigerated ships. 

The same situation confronted a struggling live stock indus- 
try, he asserted, and the egg, canned goods, flour mill, and 
dairy products industries as well. 

Commodities were now moving by trucks to Puget Sount 
ports from as far inland as Spokane, Wash., he said, at rates 
substantially lower than the overland rail rate. “If the rail 
rates are increased, which will, of course, include an increase 
in the back-haul rates from the north coast points to the in- 
terior, this disparity between rail and water-truck rates will 
be substantially increased,” he declared. 

Rail movements of coal from Washington mines would drop 
off in the face of increased freight rates, particularly with the 
brisk competition offered by water-borne crude oil from Cali- 
fornia, he said. 

“In my state,’ he went on, “an ever increasing proportion 
of freight is moving by truck over the highways. An increase 
in the rail rates will unquestionably deflect more traffic to the 
trucks. We feel it is doubtful if the certificated truck lines 
would increase their rates in step with the proposed rail in- 
crease. My own opinion is that it will encourage more contract 
and unauthorized truck operations to compete for the business 
with a consequent reduction of rates below the present rates 
which in the major movements in our state are not now prof- 
itable.” 

The proposal of the carriers that they will make readjust- 
ments where it is shown that rates, under the 15 per cent 
boost, will be more than the traffic can bear, did not meet 
with a warm reception at the hands of Mr. Baker. He held that 
the readjustments would be delayed for so long a period that 
in the interval, ‘the shipper will find his customer has found 
another source of supply, and his business is gone, perhaps 
forever.” 

The plight of the carriers was no worse than that in which 
other important industries find themselves, he said. “If the 
railroads need additional revenue I believe it is a poor way to 
increase it by raising the rates. No other line of business with 
which I am familiar raises its prices to dispose of surplus 
stock.” 


Oregon State Commission 


Just why the railroads should ask for increased freight 
rates was un-understandable to A. F. Harvey, chief of trans- 
portation for the Oregon public utilities commission, he said. 
He pictured present business conditions as badly depressed, 
with upstate counties reporting more tax delinquencies than 
for years. In Baker county there were 80 per cent more taxes 
delinquent than there were in 1928, he asid, and in Columbia 
county the situation was even worse. Farmers and other pro- 
ducers would be hard hit by freight rate tilts, he asserted. 

Mr. Harvey, in discussing motor truck transportation on 
Oregon highways, said the store-door and pick-up truck service 
operated by the railroads themselves had been instituting rate 
reductions to meet competition of motor truck lines, in that 
their rates were less than rail rates. These rail-subsidiary 
truck operations have made hurried reductions in tariffs to 
meet competitive emergencies, he said. As an instance to sup- 
port his contention that it was impossible to make increases in 
short haul rates, he cited a petition filed recently by the car- 
riers in Which they sought-an average reduction of 28 per cent 
on petroleum and petroleum products charges in intrastate op- 
erations. 

Detailed testimony was offered by Mr. Harvey on the opera- 
tion of motor trucks on Oregon highways. One truck line op- 
erated 128 vehicles, he said, in common carrier activity, and 
in addition a number of additional vehicles in contract service. 
Daily schedules were maintained on more than 2,800 miles of 
highway. All the common carrier truck lines in Oregon report- 
ing to the commission in 1930 handled a total of 509,233 tons of 
freight, he said, with a road mileage of 10,554,126 miles. This 
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is an average of 85 carloads a day. “Although there is no 
available record,” he said, “it is fair to assume that anywhere- 
for-hire, contract, and commercial carriers transport ten times 
as much freight as do these regular common carrier truck op- 
erators. How can the rail carriers expect that truck rates will 
increase in the event their petition for increase is granted? It 
cannot be done.” 

Coast-wise traffic was also highly competitive and roads 
had reduced rates to meet those of water carriers in this trade. 
“I do not think these rates can be increased without loss of 
additional tonnage and revenue,” he said. 

Mr. Harvey believed the solution for the railroads lay in 
more efficient and economical operation and that consolidation 
would effect major economies. The five major lines serving 
Oregan, he said, spent about $5,000,000 yearly in duplication of 
service and in maintaining agencies for competitive purposes. 

“A number of railroads operating in this western country 
are in no danger of receivership,” he said. “The Southern Pa- 
cific, for example, has nearly $300,000,000 surplus, and the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern are proportionately in 
nearly as favorable position.” 


Lumber Industry 


When Mr. Greeley was on the stand to tell of the plight of 
the lumber industry, he said it cost $15.60 to send 1,000 board 
feet of Douglas fir from this section to the Mississippi valley 
market. In three recent years, 90 saw mills went out of busi- 
ness, he said. Production capacity of Pacific northwest mills 
was 15 billion feet yearly, but they were operating now at but 
41.5 per cent of capacity, he said. Almost three hundred mills 
were now idle. Where 95,000 men were employed in the lum- 
ber industry in 1929, but 37,000 were employed now, and some 
of those were on a part-time basis. “Forty-eight million dollars 
has been taken out of the lumber payroll in the last two years 
in the Oregon and Washington fir section,” he said. “You can 
see by that in just what a plight our industry finds itself.” 

Asked if lumber producers could not pass on a freight rate 
increase to their customers, Mr. Greeley sald it would be im- 
possible. Lumber was competing now with substitute building 
materials that were, for the most part, produced in the districts 
where they were used—such as brick, tile, and other materials 
—and so escaped freight charges. Some had but a small truck- 
ing charge, as compared with the long-haul freight charges that 
faced Douglas fir. 

Then, too, Mr. Greeley said, a 15 per cent increase in the 
United States would be a big advantage to British Columbia 
saw mills which would not face such a raise in transporting 
their product across Canada, to drop it later across the border 
and into the eastern markets of the United States. Any in- 
crease in rail rates could not help but decrease consumption of 
Pacific coast lumber in eastern states. He said it cost no more 
to send 1,000 board feet of lumber to Japan than to ship it 
across the state of Washington by rail. In fact, lumber shipped 
from a coast city could not quite reach Spokane, Wash., by rail, 
for the same amount of money that would send it to Japan. 
“It can be sent to Australia at the same rate as it would cost 
to ship it to a point just east of Spokane,” he said. 

Ramifications of the intercoastal traffic in lumber, which 
has grown by leaps and bounds since 1920, came in for pro- 
longed and detailed discussion. The Commission was told that 
for $18.92 a thousand feet, lumber could be shipped through the 
Panama canal to Norfolk, Va., then back-hauled by railroad to 
Detroit, Mich., whereas, if it were shipped overland the rate 
would be $28.05. 

Asked specifically what decline would result in the rail move- 
ment of lumber if the 15 per cent freight tilt were allowed, Mr. 
Greeley said such an increase would reduce the long-haul move- 
ment to the east by one-half, in his opinion. 


Fruit, Grain Livestock 


A wealth of argument against the proposed increase was 
presented August 13 by fruit men, grain growers, sheep men 
and cattle men of Oregon and Washington. 

And they were not all dry as dust, those facts and figures. 
One man, an orchardist, spoke with a break in his voice as he 
told of the plight of the apple and pear growers of the Yakima 
district, ‘where mortgage companies will loan no more money.” 
Another, a farm organization executive of Washington, told 
how farmers in Whitman county had gone back to horses from 


tractors, for they had no credit with the oil companies and 


could not obtain gasoline. 

A third, an Oregon farmer, said: “On September 1, gentle- 
men, I am going to have to walk empty-handed from the farm 
where I have lived these last 47 years; where my 31-year-old 
son, who has been helping me operate it, was born. We, as 
many others, are at the mercy of the man who holds the mort- 
gage. And to think that the railroads would try to raise rates 
at a time like this!” 
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The story was the same—from fruit men, sheep men, cattle 
men and grain growers. It was short, but not sweet. “We are 
losing money every day. We cannot pay increased freight 
rates.” Flour milling industry representatives joined in the 
complaint. 

While farmers in the eastern sections of the United States 
may absorb a 15 per cent freight rate increase, because they 
are close to the big consuming markets and it would be no great 
handicap to them, farmers of the Pacific northwest have no 
such great markets close at hand and must send their surpluses 
across the continent, pointed out Professor H. D. Scudder, chief 
of farm management, Oregon State College, who was the first 
witness of the day. “Transportation charges are a most serious 
barrier to farm expansion in this part of the country,” he said, 
“and, because we are so diversified, agriculturally, we compete 
with virtually every part of the country. And, inasmuch as 
the ultimate consumer would turn to substitutes such as oleo- 
margarine, bananas, and the like in the event Pacific northwest 
producers tried to pass on any increase in the cost of produc- 
tion and distribution, our farmers would be forced to absorb 
this extra 15 per cent in freight rates. It is something they 
cannot do, when it is remembered that prices are already half 
of what they were three years ago, and the farm situation is 
being demoralized by mortgage foreclosures, farm abandon- 
ments and the like. 

“A freight rate boost will divert tonnage to trucks and 
boats, or, if transportation charges are raised simultaneously 
by those agencies, will result in lessened tonnage from the 
farms. Either event will mean a loss of tonnage to the car- 
riers.” 

Professor Scudder made the point that transportation costs 
were an expensive factor in farm operations when compared 
with other costs. 

H. M. Gilbert, Yakima, Wash., orchardist and member of the 
board of directors of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
was even more direct. “Freight rates, an all-important factor 
in our business, are already more than the traffic will bear,” he 
said. “Only exceptional orchards in our section are making 
expenses. Conditions are so bad that, for the last six months 
the federal farm land bank has been refusing to make loans.” 

He said it cost him $400 an acre of orchard annually to 
move his crop to market. “We would rather use the rails, but 
We will use steamers and trucks if necessary. In fact, we are 
now listening to a proposition made by a financially able At- 
lantic seaboard trucking outfit to handle our apples by truck 
on the east coast after we have sent them through the Panama 
Canal by water. , 

“The Pacific northwest produces fruit in sufficient volum 
to bring the railroads $30,000,000 in freight revenues annually. 
The railroads are making money. It is a fallacy to believe 
you can drive 45,000 carloads of apples to truck and vessels and 
make the railroads more prosperous. 


“In justice and fairness, our orchards cannot be destroyed 
by arbitrary freight rates,” he concluded, after saying that in- 
creased rates would mean only the Atlantic coast orchardists 
could hope to reach the big eastern markets, and that coast 
orchardists would have to pull up their trees unless conditions 
were changed. 


Trucks would get most of the fruit tonnage if the increase 
was granted, declared H. M. Dexter, traffic manager of the 
Hood River, Ore., Apple Growers’ Association. “High costs of 
overland transportation has, in the last 10 years, brought the 
water-borne export business up from nothing to a business of 
big proportions,” he said. “The growers sought and found new 
markets to escape high freight rates.” He submitted extensive 
graphs and charts in support of his contention. 


A. R. Shumway, president of the North Pacific Grain Grow- 
ers, and Roy W. Ritner, prominent Umatilla county grain 
grower, opened the guns of the grain growers, warning that “an 
increase in freight rates upon wheat would tend to play into the 
hands of the Canadian railroads, because it would add to the 
present handicap of grain growers on this side of the interna- 
tional line and tend to make more attractive the growing of 
grain in the areas of the Canadian prairies.” Especially so, 
they said, when there was a possibility of a 5-cents-a-bushel 
bonus for Canadian growers from the Canadian government 
for export grain. 

“With nearly all branches of agriculture operating at a loss,” 
said Mr. Ritner, ‘with farmers unable to pay taxes and interest 
on their mortgages, with a business depression unequaled in the 
history of the country, it would seem that the railroads would 
adopt the policy which the other sufferers from hard times are 
doing—cut operating expenses rather than raise freight rates.’ 
Wheat, he reminded the commission, was now selling in Liver- 
pool at the lowest price in two centuries. 

H. R. Richards, of The Dalles, past president of the Oregon 
Farmers Union, and the operator of a 737-acre ranch, pointed 
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out that, on a typical carload of wheat from Pendleton to 
Portland the freight, under the proposed 15 per cent increase, 
would constitute 26.25 per cent of its selling price, based on 
August 10 market quotations. 

“Every branch of agriculture must have lower freight rates, 
not higher,” he asserted. 

The menace of Canadian wheat production was referred to 
also by J. Carl Laney, secretary-treasurer of the Washington 
State Farm Bureau, who said Canadian freight rates were now 
about half of what they were here, bushel for bushel of wheat 
and mile for mile of distance to be carried. 

It was Mr. Laney who told of the farmers of rich Whitman 
county, known as “the world’s bread basket,” being unable to 
meet the $9 annual premiums on a certain type of automobile 
liability insurance policies. “They just haven’t the money,” 
he said. After telling about the refusal of credit to Whitman 
county farmers by oil companies, he said that, in Lincoln 
county, Washington, the Red Cross was preparing to take care 
of 350 destitute wheat farming families in the coming winter. 
“Increased freight rates can hardly be expected with the farm- 
ing population in such straits as these,” he warned. 

Trucks are inviting the short haul business of flour mills 
in the Pacific northwest, declared R. D. Lytle, of Tacoma, 
Wash., secretary-treasurer of the North Pacific Millers’ Associa- 
tion. They would haul the grain in from the fields and haul 
the flour to market, he said. “We want to use rails,” he said, 
“but we’ll go to the trucks if the freight rates go up.” He said 
that further increases in freight rates would eliminate Pacific 
northwest flour mills from markets in certain sections of the 
eastern half of the United States. 

Wool men had a sorry story to tell. J. F. Sears, secretary 
of the Washington Wool Growers’ Association, said the price 
of sheep had dropped almost half in three years, and the price 
of wool, two-thirds. ‘Our industry is constantly losing money. 
Not five per cent of the sheep men in Washington could sell 
and liquidate their debts today. But five million of the 30 
million pounds of wool produced in the five western states is 
moved east by rail now, because of excessive rates. The rest 
goes by water—and we prefer rail transportation, because its 
speed means less loss and damage to our commodity in transit.” 

Mac Hoke, Pendleton, Ore., sheep man, said sheep could 
not be marketed today at a loss of less than 1 to $4 a head. 
“And we are feeding wheat now, it having become so low 
in price.” 

Ernest F. Johnson, of Wallowa, Ore., director of the Oregon 
Wool Growers’ Association, testified that the net operating loss 
on a known band of 1,200 Wallowa ewes was 2.02 a head last 
year and is $3.50 this year. “We cannot stand increased freight 
rates,” he declared. 

Roy A. Ward, manager of the Pacific Cooperative Wool 
Growers’ Association, said big sheep operations were going into 
the hands of the mortgage companies. “There is no justifiable 
reason for increasing freight rates now,” he asserted. 

C. L. Jamison, of Canyon City, R. W. Geary, of Portland, 
R. L. Clark, of the Portland Livestock Exchange, and Mr. Laney, 
of Yakima, all testified toward the close of the day as to the 
cattle man’s inability to meet increased freight rates. 


Economies Suggested 


Economies in railroad operation, not increased freight rates 
foisted on producers who are making no money, are the railroad 
avenue to adequate compensation for their services, declared 
A. S. Goss, of Seattle, master of the Washington State Grange 
and director of the federal farm loan land bank. 

Mr. Goss had recited the plight of the farmers. “Any in- 
crease in the farmer’s costs would be appalling,” he said. “Ours 
has been a losing game for many months.” 

Asked by Commissioner Lewis as to how the situation 
should be met, for the good of the railroads and the country 
as a whole, Mr. Goss said he had observed considerable dupli- 
cation of effort and expense on the part of the railroads that 
could be done away with in the public interest. 

“Every time I go east, which is four times a year, I am 
beseiged by half a dozen railroad men who try to sell me passage 
over their particular lines. When I ride east, I can see for 
miles, out of the car window, duplicating stretches of railroad 
track. At some places these tracks lie so close together that 
they uiave a joint right-of-way fence.” 


There might be considerable overcapitalization in the rail- 
road structure, he said, as well as other evils. Personally, he 
said, he looked to railroad consolidation and unification as the 
means whereby genuine economies could be made by the carriers 
and the public interest still be protected through no advances in 
freight rates and real regulation. 

The Washington State Grange was on record in favor of con- 
solidating all railroads into one system, he said, and had tried 
to convert the national grange to that idea, but unsuccessfully. 

Asked by Commissioner Lewis if there hadn’t been consider- 
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able opposition to railroad consolidation in the Pacific north- 
west, Mr. Goss said that, if the proposed Great Northern-North- 
ern Pacific merger was meant, there had been such opposition. 
“The people felt those roads were legitimate competitors,” he 
explained. ‘“‘They feared that the economies of consolidation 
would not be handed down in the form of lower rates.” 

Commissioner Lee asked if Mr. Goss subscribed to the 
theory, advanced by the railroads, that a 15 per cent rate in- 
crease would bring back prosperity to the country, through more 
prosperous railroads. 

“Decidedly not,” said Mr. Goss, who explained that there 
was more to gain, from the national point of view, by bringing 
back prosperity to the farmers “who buy twice as much as the 
railroads.” He said he did not believe the expenditures of the 
railroads would put enough people to work to make any real 
difference on the farms. 

The third day’s testimony continued to picture agriculture 
and lumbering, in its various branches, as gloomily as was done 
the first two days of the hearing—with but one bright spot. 

McKinley Huntington, of Douglas County, head of the 
Oregon Turkey Growers’ Association, revealed that there was 
still a little profit left in turkey-raising. On the conclusion of 
his testimony the commissioners ordered a 10-minute recess in 
the morning session. 

Mr. Huntington protested the proposed rail rate boost, how- 
ever, saying that New York prices determined the turkey 
market, and, if there was a 15 per cent increase, it would bring 
the entire turkey market down—east and west—just that much. 

J. Carl Laney, of Yakima, Wash., first witness of the morn- 
ing, told of hay producers in that section losing as much as 
$10.55 an acre on their crop this year. “They can’t stand in- 
creased freight rates,” he declared. 

C. S. McNaught, hay buyer of Hermiston, Ore., corroboated 
that testimony when he said the profit had gone from his 
business. 

Oran M. Nelson, professor of animal husbandry at Oregon 
State College, said the freight rate on lambs and wool from 
Oregon to eastern markets was three times as great as the 
managerial salary unit in the sheepman’s production cost records. 
The present freight rates on grass steers, Baker, Ore., to Chi- 
cago, was 109 per cent of the labor cost without including the 
managerial salary, he testified. Stockmen as a class were not 
recovering the cost of production, he declared, and could not 
absorb increased freight rates. 

Charles H. Fry, Seattle, Wash., packer, who operates farms 
in Washington and Montana, said the 15 per cent freight in- 
crease would add $75,000 to his yearly freight bill. “I'll use 
trucks if the rates go up, where I can,” Mr. Fry asserted. “And 
I’d shut down my big lettuce farm at Monroe, Wash., near 
Seattle.” All grain grown in Montana divided 50-50 with the 
railroads when it came to transportation, he continued. “On all 
my operations that involve freight, I have lost money these last 
two years. With an increase in rates, I’d have to draw in 
my horns.” 


That he would have to lose middle west celery and lettuce 
markets with a 15 per cent freight rate increase was the declara- 
tion of Ronald E. Jones, green stuffs grower of Brooks, Ore. 
Competing producers in sections of the United States located 
closer to the big markets would have a distinct advantage, 
he said. 

Potato growers of Yakima were “broke,” asserted Mr. Laney, 
of the Washington Farm Bureau, when he mounted the stand 
to testify as to the potato industry. Two hundred and fifty tons 
of marketable potatoes were “dumped” this spring, to his per- 
sonal knowledge, he said. Cost of production in the Yakima 
valley was $16 to $17 a ton, and the price slightly more than $10 
a ton, he said. 


Charles C. Hulet, of Albany, Ore., master of the Oregon State 
Grange, in a brief appearance said farmers of this state were in 
no condition to stand a freight rate increase. Rail rates were 
155 per cent of the pre-war level, while farm prices were 88 
per cent of pre-war level, he said. The recent milk war and 
the recent taxpayers’ strike were cited as significant of the 
farmers’ state of mind. 

“How can farmers of my county stand for higher freight 
rates,” asked L. H. McBee, of Dallas, Polk county, and president 
of the Oregon Farmers’ Union, “when tax delinquencies in my 
county are $60,000 more this year than last year?” 

Any freight rate increases visited on canning plants would 
throw the tonnage to boats and trucks wherever possible, de- 
clared E. M. Burns, manager of the Northwest Canners’ Associa- 
tion. “Railroads will get more revenue by reducing rates, as 
increases will drive traffic away.” 

Egg and poultry producers could stand no increases, said 
Herbert Shroeder, of Seattle, manager of the Washington Egg 
and Poultry Association. 

Floyd Oles, of Seattle, spokesman for the feed dealers, said 
the same thing for his industry. 
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In the cheese industry, freight rate increases would drive 
tonnage to truck lines and coastwise steamers, said Carl Haber- 
lach, secretary of the Tillamook Creamery Association. Products 
of his association sold at practically pre-war price levels, he 
explained, but the 15 per cent raise asked by the railroads would 
bring freight tariffs to a point 63 per cent above pre-war levels. 


More Tonnage Needed 


What the carriers really need is increased tonnage, not 
increased rates, asserted W. A. Curtain, manager of the Portland 
Traffic and Transportation Association, when he took the stand 
to give detailed facts and figures on the transportation situation 
in the Pacific northwest. Truck competition was too keen here, 
he said, the roads would “lose out.” He testified that goods 
could be shipped by coastwise vessel from San Francisco to 
Marshfield, Ore., then brought by truck from Marshfield to 
Eugene, Ore., for less than the railroads would carry them from 
Portland to Eugene. 

Another inequality in the rate structure, when considered 
in relation to the proposed 15 per cent boost, was revealed in a 
study of third class commodities transported between Salem, 
Ore., and Portland. On the examples he cited, the truck line 
rate was 15 cents a hundred pounds and the rail rate, 25 cents, 
which, with the proposed increase, would be 29 cents. However, 
he said, truck competition had already forced the railroads, 
using the store-door pickup and delivery system, to carry the 
goods at a rate of 20 cents, which ultimately meant that only 
8 cents went to the railroad as 12 cents went to the pickup and 
delivery organization, which, however, was controlled by the 
railroads. Mr. Curtain alleged that rail rates between Portland 
and Idaho points were now unreasonably high. 

Professor G. R. Hyslop, of Oregon State College, protested 
the proposed increase on behalf of the seed growers of Oregon, 
who feared they would lose whatever advantage the increased 
tariff had brought them. 

R. E. Bradbury, Klamath Falls, protested the increase on 
the ground that, while other sections could revert to water or 
truck transportation in the event rail costs skyrocketed, Klamath 
County, an interior point shipping huge quantities of a bulky 
commodity, lumber, would have no such outlet. His brief also 
stated that all prices and salaries and wages in his secttion had 
been cut. “Whv can’t the railroads reduce their charges, in such 
an emergency?” he asked. Increased freight charges such as 
asked by the carriers would take $1,186,310 extra, annually, from 
the pockets of Klamath County, he said. 


Time to Spare 


Woolen goods manufacturers, nurserymen, fish canners, 
pulp manufacturers and even the Oregon State Highway Com- 
mission stepped up August 15 at the closing session of the 
Portland hearing, to protest the proposed increase. Arguments 
were made by all these interests, but testimony was so expe- 
dited that the hearing was concluded shortly after noon, en- 
abling Commissioner Lewis to spend an afternoon at golf with 
Don Moe, western golf champion. W. C. McCulloch and William 
B. Adams, attorneys, made up the foursome. 

Sessions of the hearings have been so strenuous that Com- 
missioners Lewis and Lee were glad to accept the invitation 
of the Klamath County Chamber of Commerce to take a day 
on their journey to San Francisco and see Crater Lake. 

J. M. Devers, attorney for the highway commission, was the 
first witness at the closing session. He protested the proposed 
increase on the ground that it would divert tonnage from the 
railways to the trucks, and the latter would entail increased 
highway maintenance costs for the people of Oregon. 

Maintenance costs were now $800 a mile, he said, and 
neither busses nor trucks paid in fees as much as half the 
damage they did to the highways. 

He was positive that the 15 per cent increase would not 
bring relief to the railroads. Their railroads’ troubles were 
due to the cost of tonnage, not to rates that are too low, in 
his opinion. Further, he said, increased rail rates that would 
divert tonnage to motor trucks would ultimately put the rail- 
roads into the truck business as a matter of protection to them- 
selves. 

Charles H. Carter, vice-president and manager, Portland 
Woolen Mills, largest manufacturers of automobile robes in the 
world, and a vice-president of the Oregon Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, declared that present rail freight rates discriminated 
against Pacific northwest woolen manufacturers when it came 
to eastern markets, and that rate increases would be intolerable. 
Oregon consumed but 5 per cent of the woolens it manufactured, 
he said. : 

Pacific northwest nurserymen would lose their entire east- 
ern market, said Paul E. Doty, of Doty & Derner, Portland, 
and chairman of the traffic committee of the nurserymen’s asso- 
ciation here, if the increase were granted. “We make but a 
few cents on each plant now,” he said. “Our margin will not 
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permit higher freight costs. If the increase is made, according 
to best estimates from active nurserymen in this territory, we 
will lose at least 38 per cent of our total business.” 

He read letters from eastern nursery stock buyers who 
said Pacific nursery stock was more desirable because of quality, 
but that it did not have the market it could have were not 
transportation costs so high. 

If freight rates were increased, the Spalding Pulp and Paper 
Company plant at Newberg, Ore., would close, said O. M. Alli- 
son, secretary of that concern. Present freight rates, he testi- 
fied, equaled 40 per cent of the price of pulp at the mill. Euro- 
pean and Canadian mills were reaching Chicago at $6 and $8 
a ton, where it cost the Spalding plant more than $10 a ton. 
“We are now simply selling our product at cost.” His mill, 
he said, was developing an all-water haul, via Willamette River, 
Panama Canal and Mississippi River, to reach the Ohio market. 

Fisheries of the Pacific northwest could not stand a freight 
rate increase, testified Lawrence Calver of Seattle, vice-presi- 
dent of the San Juan Fishing Company. The frozen fish move- 
ment east would be heavily handicapped, he declared, and his 
industry would of necessity turn to refrigerated vessels, even 
though they were slower. “Any wholesale increase in freight 
rates would be a dangerous economic experiment—to the rail- 
roads,” he testified. 

Professor H. D. Scudder, farm management expert of Ore- 
gon State College, was on the stand for most of an hour, giving 
detailed figures on production costs as to eggs, vegetables, and 
other commodities. Rail rates were much more important to 
farmers than taxes, he said. He cited celery figures as an 
example, saying that the proportionate share of taxes on a 
crate of celery packed for the Omaha or Houston market was 
but one cent, the freight cost on that crate being $1.95. 

“Increased freight rates,” said he, “will inevitably reduce 
traffic and farm production, and will finally endanger railroad 
investment.” 

Statistics on railroad finance were read into the record by 
R. W. Geary, of the Farm Rate Council. He submitted that the 
Pacific Fruit Express Company, a subsidiary of the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific, in 1922 had earnings of 50 per cent and 
declared a dividend of 20 per cent, “but since that year has 
published no annual report that could be located by me in my 
investigation.” 

Arthur M. Geary, counsel, representing a group of farm 
producing organizations who put R. W. Geary on the stand, 
moved that the Commission require the carriers to submit full 
reports on the earnings of such subsidiaries wherever located 
within the boundaries of the United States. The motion was 
placed on record. 

“Obviously,” said Attorney Geary, “the Southern Pacific and 
Union Pacific have been overpaying the Pacific Fruit Express 
Company.” 

J. M. Souby, attorney for the Union Pacific, said there was 
no mystery about the outside earnings of the railroads—that 
all such information was contained in the annual reports. He 
— the exhibit be stricken from the records, but was over- 
ruled. 

Cross-examination of R. W. Geary by Attorney Souby, of 
the Union Pacific, was to show the drop in value of railroad 
securities and stocks, whereupon Mr. Geary questioned the wit- 
ness as to the drop in value of farm lands, and was told that 
farm values had shrunk in greater proportion than rail stocks. 

The hearing concluded with C. M. Thomas, Oregon public 
utilities commissioner, thanking Commissioners Lewis and Lee 
for holding the regional hearing in Portland and giving such 
courteous consideration to the stories of the producers who ship 
their wares on rail lines. “All interests have had full oppor- 
tunity to be heard,” he asserted. 


SAN FRANCISCO HEARING 


(Special Correspondence from San Francisco, Calif.) 


Not since the Commission hearing on the application of the 
Western Pacific and Great Northern Railways to link their lines 
in northern California and Oregon has a railway hearing at- 
tracted as much attention here as that which opened August 17. 
The room was jammed when the hearing was called to order 
by Commissioner Lewis, who presided. With him were Com- 
missioner Lee and G. H. Mattingley, attorney-examiner. 

Representatives of California organizations opposing the 
granting of the 15 per cent increase in freight rates would 


“occupy most of the time at the hearing, it was stated. 


However, almost the beginning of the session, Allen P. 
Matthew, attorney and representative of the California Grow- 
ers’ and Shippers’ Protective League, requested that he be 
permitted to examine under oath Vice-Presidents Saunders, of 
the Southern Pacific, Hayden, of the Santa Fe, and Hogan, of 
the Western Pacific. 
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After consulting with his associates, Commissioner Lewis 
said he would take the matter under advisement and rule on 
the request later. Just before the session adjourned in the 
evening, he stated, in reply to a question by Matthew, that 
he would announce his decision on this point the next day. 

It was an array of legal talent gathered to participate in 
the hearing, and virtually all shippers in California were repre- 
sented, most of them to oppose the granting of an increase. 
Leading this opposition were the growers and shippers of de- 
ciduous fruits—one of California’s principal industries. The 
burden of their plaint, whether they be grape men, peach men, 
pear men, or what, is that their industries are in precarious 
position, that they are making no money, have already stood 
serious losses, and that the granting of the increased freight 
rates would set them back just that much further into the 
slough losses. 

Scores of exhibits in the form of graphs, charts, statistical 
analyses and financial returns and shipping costs were offered 
in evidence. They were accepted over the objections—in most 
cases—of Walter McFarland, C. B. & Q. attorney, acting as 
spokesman for the array of legal lights appearing for the rail- 
roads. 
The point made by McFarland in his objection to most of 
the exhibits offered was that they dealt with one specific com- 
modity, whereas the railroads were asking for an increase on 
all commodities. Only in two or three instances was McFar- 
land successful in having his objections sustained, once in 
connection with an exhibit dealing with wages paid by carriers, 
and again in the case of a statement made by President Storey, 
of the Santa Fe, which dealt with the effect on business in 
general of a freight increase granted in 1920. 

Associated with McFarland were J. R. Bell, Southern Pacific 
attorney, W. F. Dickson, J. M. Souby, R. V. Fletcher, M. G. 
Roberts and M. L. Countryman, Jr. 

Among the outstanding men opposing the rate increase 
were: Amos A. Betts, Arizona Corporations Commission; G. 
M. Thompson, Idaho Public Utilities Commission; J. F. Shaugh- 
nessy, chairman of the Nevada Public Service Commission; 
William J. Carr, of the California Railroad Commission, repre- 
senting all the utility commissions of the western states; Arthur 
T. George, attorney for the California Railroad Commission; 
Hal Wiggins, representing the fresh vegetable and melon in- 
terests; Carl Loos and C. O. Cornwell, repreesnting the Cali- 
fornia citrus fruit industry; Hal M. Remington, manager of the 
transportation department of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce; Edwin G. Wilcox, representing the Oakland Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Joseph C. Sommers, Stockton Chamber of 
Commerce, and many others. 

The first witness was W. C. Fankhauser, of the department 
of accounts, California Railroad Commission. He produced 
charts showing commodity prices from 1913 to 1931, showing 
that prices reached their peak in the war years, maintained 
a steady level until about 1928, and then dropped sharply and 
were still going down. His conclusion was that this was no 
time to raise railroad rates, with virtually all commodities low 


and going lower in price. 
Fruit Industry Depression 


Frank H. Buck, president of the California Growers’ and 
Shippers’ League, and representing virtually all shipping ex- 
cept the citrus people, testified regarding the general depression 
in the fruit industry. He declared that “the farmers and grow- 
ers can stand no more, and at this time any increase in freight 
rates would be fatal to farmers.” 

George C. York, statistician employed jointly by the Calli- 
fornia State Department of Agriculture and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, put in an exhibit showing the trend in 
prices of California deciduous fruits in conjunction with the 
ten principal field crops of the United States. His figures 
showed that, while all had experienced a downward trend, the 
deciduous fruits showed a sharper decline than the field crops. 
His conclusion: “California fruit growers can stand no more.” 

Frank T. Swett, pear grower and shipper and manager of 
the California Pear Growers’ Association, described the eco- 
nomic plight of California pear growers. They were going down 
hill fast, he said. They were all “in hock” to the banks and 
more and more growers were turning their all over to the banks 
that hold their mortgages. The pear grower was carrying all 
the load he could bear now, said Mr. Swett. 

He was followed by L. W. Fluharty, extension specialist 
in farm management for the agricultural extension service of 
the University of Californa and head of the Giannini Founda- 
tion. He submitted graphs and charts showing the financial 
plight of the farmer, declared an increase in freight rates would 
be disastrous. 

W. G. Ellis, president of the Federal Land Bank of Berke- 
ley, which serves farmers in California, Nevada, Arizona, said, 
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in reply to questions by Matthew, that his bank had outstand- 
ing 7,719 loans amounting to $28,943,066.69, a large proportion 
of which were in deciduous fruit lands. He declared that the 
value of such lands had been steadily declining in recent years 
and cited figures to show the increase in delinquent loans since 
1928. These figures showed that, in 1928, his bank had 108 
delinquent loans, in 1929 there were 182 delinquent, in 1930 there 
were 236 delinquent, and on July 1, 1931, there were 699. He 
said delinquencies had increased 300 per cent in four years. 
He declared that economic conditions among farmers was be- 
coming more and more unfavorable, that there was no demand 
for the purchase of orchard properties. In reply to a question 
oo McFarland, he said his bank charged 5% per cent on farm 
oans. 

An equally gloomy picture was painted by J. E. Bergtholdt, 
of Auburn, for 30 years manager of the Silve-Bergtholdt Com- 
pany, a fruit growing organization whose members grow peaches, 
plums, pears and cherries, most of which are shipped to eastern 
markets. He declared that, since 1926, it had been impossible 
for the members of his company to grow at a profit, with the 
exception of 1929. He said they made a regular profit in the 
prewar years. The cost of a carload of fruit he set at $830, 
the cost divided as follows: Cost of fruit, $300; water, $30; 
labor and irrigation, $30; picking labor, $75; packing labor and 
material, $225; hauling, $15; loading cars, $30; depreciation of 
orchards, buildings and equipment, $125. This, plus the cost 
of shipment and refrigeration, brought the cost of the carload 
of fruit delivered at the eastern market to $1,483.87, and this 
included no interest on investments or other charges than those 
specified. The average amount received a car he set at $1,348, 
which meant a loss to the producer of $35.87 a car. His com- 
pany made no profit in 1930, he said, but showed a loss of 
$62,803.56. Prices, he said, were 10 per cent less this year 
than in 1930, and a proportionately higher loss was anticipated. 
McFarland cross-examined him on how his figures were arrived 
at, and accepted his explanation without comment. 

M. E. McKirahan, general manager of the California Grow- 
ers’ and Shippers’ Protective League, in charge of matters 
pertaining to traffic and transportation, was the next witness. 
His testimony had to do largely with grapes, and it was to 
more than a dozen exhibits he offered that McFarland offered 
his most spirited objections. Some of his charts showed a 
price decline of about 100 per cent between 1920 and 1931, 
while freight rates, he said, had declined only about 17 per 
cent. He said his exhibits were offered to show that the de- 
cline in prices was out of all proportion to the changes in 
freight rates over the same period. 

E. D. Woodruff, vice-president and manager of California 
Lands, Inc., a subsidiary of Transamercia Corporation, declared 
that the fruit lands operated by his company were showing a 
consistent loss, that the cost of raising and shipping the crops 
amounted to about $5,000 more than they brought in the east- 
ern markets. This figure applied, he said, to 289 cars of grapes 
shipped by his company in 1930. These figures were actual 
“out of pocket money losses,” and did not include interest on 
investment, depreciation, etc. His lands lost money in 1929, 
also, he said. 

Albert G. Mott, chief engineer of the California State Rail- 
road Commission, offered numerous charts and graphs in evi- 
dence, with tabulations showing costs, prices, shipping costs, 
etc. He said that, in 1930, approximately 80,000,000 pounds of 
grapes were sold in the New York market at a loss to the 
grower, whose return failed to equal the cost to the grower. 
If the proposed freight increase had been in effect then, he said, 
it would have meant that 95,000,000 pounds of grapes would 
have been sold at a loss. He declared that, if an emergency 
existed for the railroads, it was a crisis that growers and ship- 
pers were facing and a freight increase now would be nothing 
short of disastrous to them. Under the proposed increase, had 
it been in effect in 1930, Mott said, three-quarters of the peach 
crop would have been sold in Chicago at a loss to the growers. 
He said the share of the carriers in many instances was equal 
to all the other costs to the growers up to harvest time. 

E. C. Merritt, manager of the Sebastopol Apple Growers’ 
Union, said his organization shipped between 1,600 and 1,700 
cars this year, most of which went by water from San Francisco 
to England and Continental Europe. Almost all this fruit was 
shipped by rail to New York and thence by water a few years 
ago, he said. Now only about 15 per cent of it was shipped by 
rail, and of this 15 per cent about 40 per cent went to the 
east. He said it cost $1.38 a box to ship and refrigerate apples 
to New York by rail, whereas it cost 8% cents a box by rail 
to San Francisco and 90 cents a box from San Francisco to 
Europe by water. He declared that the proposed 15 per cent 
increase in freight rates would result in not all of the apple 
crops being harvested, in the increase of water shipments, and 
the intense cultivation of markets nearer home. 
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Questioned by Commissioner Lewis, Merritt said that about 
50 per cent of the apples grown in the Sebastopol region were 
shipped to Europe, that more and more boats were being 
equipped with refrigeration facilities, and that apples were not 
shipped to New York by boat because it was difficult to get 
refrigerated space in the boats and a haul by trucks would 
be necessary after unloading in New York. Questioned by 
McFarland, Merritt admitted that the water shipment was 
slower, and McFarland asked him no further questions. 


Threats of Motor Competition 


Threats of motor truck competition on a scale never before 
suggested—at least in the west—were voiced by California 
growers and shippers at the second day’s session of the hear- 
ing. It came from Chester B. Moore of Los Angeles, manager 
of the Western Growers’ Protective Association. 

He was-speaking for vegetable and fruit growers, particu- 
larly of Southern California, and to some extent in Arizona. He 
said the Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, Santa Fe, and Western 
Pacific directly served members of his organization; that 130,000 
carloads of perishables were shipped from his district in 1930, 
which amounted to about 33 per cent of the United States total 
for these commodities. Ninety per cent of these 130,000 car- 
loads, he said, were in transcontinental shipment to Chicago 
and the Atlantic coast, and the average haul was 2,744 miles. 

“If the increase asked by the railroads is allowed,” he said, 
“it will force us to divert a large amount of our business to 
trucks and force still others of us out of the business entirely. 
But with the development of high-speed, refrigerated trucks, 
with the increasing use of dry ice, we are already shipping by 
truck to Utah, Wyoming, Oregon and Washington. 

“A truck manufacturer in Los Angeles told me recently 
that he has in his pocket orders for 17 new type trucks to be 
used in delivering perishables as far east as Kansas City, the 
order to be effective the day this proposed 15 per cent increase 
in railroad freight rates is granted.” 


Members of his organization, he asserted, paid between 
$55,000,000 and $65,000,000 a year for freight charges alone. 
He painted a vivid word picture of the tremendous business 
done by the railroads in hauling millions of tons of California 
lettuce, peas, tomatoes, cauliflower, and specialized crops, mov- 
ing east month after month from the great fertile valleys of 
California and the delta region. 


The proposed increase in freight rates, he said, would add 
more than $8,000,000 to shipping charges, if the same amount 
of tonnage continued to move by freight. His statements were 
made in reply to questions by Attorney Hal F. Wiggin. 

He insisted that so much business would be diverted from 
the railroads if the increase were granted, that, instead of real- 
izing an increase in revenue, the railroads would suffer a fur- 
ther decline in income. In common with other spokesmen for 
the agricultural interests who had testified, he declared that 
the industry was in bad straits financially, with hundreds of 
growers operating at a loss, and that any further burden would 
mean that a great number of others will go under. 

Throughout the day’s hearing, witnesses were cross-exam- 
ined in great detail by Commissioner Lewis. Earlier in the day 
he announced his ruling on Matthew’s request to be permitted 
to call to the stand traffic heads of the Southern Pacific, the 
Santa Fe, and Western Pacific Railroads. He said he had 
telegraphed to Washington for advice on this matter, and, 
on receipt of a reply from his colleagues, had reached the 
decision that he would not subpoena traffic heads of the rail- 
roads. Matthew hinted that he might call such traffic heads to 
the witness stand “if I see any of them in this room,” and 
asked that an exception to the ruling be noted. 

H. E. Butler, president of the California Deciduous Fruit 
Companies at Sacramento, and also a member of the board of 
directors of the Placer County Bank at Auburn, testified that 
mortgage indebtedness on fruit growers’ lands was increasing, 
and that in his district there was the greatest tax delinquency 
in history. Growers’ deposits in the bank were shrinking, he 
said. 

Lewis Asks Questions 


Commissioner Lewis questioned Butler about the location 
of the orchards for which he spoke, the business of the com- 
munity, etc. He asked if it were not true that savings accounts 
were stable. Butler replied that “they are decreasing in my 
bank.” Lewis then asked whether growers were not putting 
money in deposit vaults, to which Butler replied that they were 
drawing their money from the bank to pay taxes. 

A. B. Tarpey, of Clovis, a Fresno County grower with 1,000 
acres of grapes, and one of the experts appointed on the in- 
vestigating committee of the Grape Control Board, testified 
that returns to growers were decreasing every year; that much 
grape acreage was unprofitable; and that more and more of it 
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— being abandoned to banks that hold mortgages on such 
land. 

Tarpey declared that, through federal government aid to 
grape growers last year, 333,000 tons of grapes that were paid 
for were left on the vines to rot. He declared that existing 
railroad rates were burdensome, and that any increase in freight 
rates would drive many growers out of business and materially 
reduce the tonnage shipped. 

Asked about the effect of Fruit Industries, Inc., on dispos- 
ing of crops of the California grape growers, Tarpey declared 
that year about 52,000 tons of grapes were crushed—“a neg- 
ligible amount.” He added that the growers were not paid an 
attractive price for this product. 

A. B. Klein of Fresno, manager of the San Joaquin Grow- 
ers’ and Shippers’ Association, said tax delinquencies among 
growers in Fresno County were high, and that assessed valu- 
ations on growers’ lands had shrunk from $100 an acre to $30 
an acre in the last six years. He said eastern shipments had 
been smaller this year. 

Frank H. Buck was recalled and gave some figures as to 
what deciduous fruit growers say the proposed freight increase 
would mean to them. He said it would mean an additional cost 
of $88.50 a car to shippers in California, or, based on the total 
of 80,000 cars, a cost increase of $7,080,000. 

Commissioner Lewis asked Buck if he was not aware of 
the railroads’ offer to “adjust certain rates,” and what experi- 
ence he had had in getting readjustments. Buck declared that 
he was “suspicious of any offers of voluntary reductions by 
railroads,” and said that in 1920 it was two years before he got 
a final “No” to requests for rate adjustments. 

Further questioning of Chester B. Moore brought testimony 
that members of his organization spent between $55,000,000 and 
$65,000,000 a year for freight and refrigeration. He also called 
attention to the fact that members of his association used 
about 6,500 carloads yearly of inbound freight, not included in 
the freight and refrigeration figures. This affiliated traffic, he 
said, consisted of box shook, paper, fertilizers, etc. 

McFarland, for the railroads, asked: 

“Did you analyze the returns from the 1931 cantaloupe 
yield in the Imperial Valley?” 

“We analyzed the lack of returns very carefully,” replied 
Moore. 

He added that the melon industry in the Imperial Valley 
alone lost on 22,000 cars of cantaloupes moved by rail approx- 
imately $2,000,000. He repeated that the proposed increase 
would drive the grovers to the use of trucks, adding that they 
could not use water transportation for their perishables. Already 
he said, the acreage was dropping in anticipation of a freight 
increase and leases were much lower in consequence. 

“We would go out of business in a great many commodities,” 
he continued, “if the 15 per cent increase should be granted. 
It would decrease our tonnage to the railroads by about 35 per 
cent. Over 50 per cent of this year’s crop of melons would not 
have been moved at all, if the proposed increase had been in 
effect for this year’s crop.” 

Commissioner Lee asked Moore if he had ever made a 
survey to find out the difference between the price for which 
lettuce retails in the East and the price to the grower. Moore 
replied that the big chain stores kept the price of lettuce down 
to virtually the wholesale level. 


“Well,” asked Commissioner Lee, “how much does the 
grower get for the head of lettuce that sells for 15 cents in the 
east?” 

“IT cannot say,” replied Moore. 

Other witnesses who testified that the proposed increase 
would be disastrous to them included Field Sherman of Los 
Angeles, chairman of the traffic committee of the Western 
Growers’ and Shippers’ Protective Association; C. H. Baker of 
Los Angeles, of the same organization; H. H. Warner of Los 
Angeles, representing the growers and shippers of lettuce and 
cantaloupes, who testified that in 2,000 cars of lettuce and 1,800 
cars of cantaloupes, a loss was sustained on every crate that 
went to New York, as well as on most of the balance that went 
elsewhere. Warner declared that the proposed freight increase 
would be a “knockout blow.” , 

H. P. Garin of San Francisco, a grower and shipper of be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 carloads of lettuce yearly, and about 3,000 
carloads of other vegetables, testified that in 1930 he realized a 
profit of $2.74 a car. Under the proposed increase he would 
have lost over $400,000 and would have been forced out of 


_ business. 


At this point Commissioner Lewis asked Garin: “The 
proposed increase would apply to all your competitors, of 
course, and wouldn’t this result in a higher market and wipe 
out your loss?” 

“If it cut the tonnage in half it might,” replied Garin. 

Lewis: “Is the shipper or consumer going to bear the ex- 
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pense? Isn’t that one theory, that the increase will be passed 
along to the consumer?” 


Industry and Business 


Garin: “I cannot see it on that basis.” 

Industry and business began the introduction of testimony 
late in the afternoon. Their testimony and exhibits all tended 
to show that the proposed increase would not increase the 
revenue of the railroads, and that it would impose a stagger- 
ing burden on every branch of commerce. 

Preliminary testimony was given by A. G. Mott of the 
California Railroad Commission; Hal S. Remington of the trans- 
portation department, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce; 
P. L. Hollingsworth, representing chemical interests at Trona 
near Death Valley; and Preston McKinney, executive secretary 
of the Canners’ League of California. 

All testified that California shippers of all types paid the 
highest freight rates in the United States on commodities that 
move on trans-continental routes for eastern markets. They 
declared that industry as a whole was suffering from the same 
business depression felt by the railroads, and that they op- 
posed an attempt to rehabilitate rail finances by adding to the 
burden on business in general. 

In each case, documentary evidence showing that freight 
rates were higher than the pre-war level was produced, and 
the American Potash and Chemical Corporation not only 
contended that the new rates were inequitable, but that they 
would give foreign potash producers advantage over American 
firms. 

McKinney, for the Canners’ League, testified that rates on 
canned goods in carload lots to eastern points were 68 per cent 
higher than in 1916, and had been since 1921. At the same time, 
he declared, prices had declined from the 1920 level. 

Canned apricots in 1920 brought $3.85 a dozen No. 2% 
cans, he declared, while the 1931 opening price was $1.75 
This was only five cents a case higher than the 1916 price of 
$1.70, he pointed out, while the packers were paying freight 
rates 68 per cent higher than the 1916 level. 

Commissioner Lewis obtained from A. B. Tarpey, Fresno 
County vineyardist, a comprehensive picture of the grape in- 
dustry—and the flat assertion that the proposed new rates 
would add a $5,400,000 load to an industry that has been tot- 
tering for years. 

Just before the day’s session ended three other agricul- 
turalists were heard briefly. 

C. G. Maurer, Stockton celery grower, declared that pro- 
ducers who ship east were operating at a loss now, and that a 
freight rate increase would make it impossible for many of 
them to operate at all. Competing producing centers in Mich- 
igan and Florida could reach the eastern markets more cheaply, 
he pointed out. 

Thomas O’Neil, president of the California Vegetable Union, 
said many growers now “on the brink of insolvency” would be 
forced over the edge by higher freight rates. 

Roy Hamilton, of Los Angeles, speaking for the cotton 
growers, declared that a freight increase would seriously ham- 
per an otherwise steadily developing California industry. 


Plan to Solve Troubles 


A plan designed to solve the financial problem of the rail- 
roads was outlined August 19 by the Public Service Commission 
of Nevada. It would call for a federal railway loan bank and 
for the direct participation of the government in the ownership 
of the railroads. It was offered as a cure for the alleged in- 
ability of the railroads to earn a fair return on their investments. 

Commissioners Lewis and Lee permitted the Nevada men 
to present their proposal over the vigorous objections of the 
attorneys for the railroads. 

Here is the text of the proposal offered by the Nevadans, 
as voiced by J. F. Shaughnessy, chairman of the Nevada Public 


Service Commission: 


We hope to show by our testimony that the Commission should 
either dismiss the carriers’ application for a 15 per cent increase in 
freight rates, or under its power that it should place the matter 
before Congress for its consideration and action. 

Our testimony will show that this action is necessary for the 
reason that the producing and consuming public cannot bear an in- 
erease in rates during the existing world wide depression. We say 
world wide for the reason that conditions are not only bad in our 
county, but for the reason that the post war market in the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe has passed, and therefore for the future we must 
recognize that our return to normalcy will be much slower than it 
was in 1921. ; ia 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, our testimony will indicate that 
we must think more in terms of prewar conditions than we have 
heretofore, in which event we must consider what can best be done, 
not as a palliative for the immediate present, but should e done 
during the next ten-year cycle. Our testimony will indicate that the 
past ten-year cycle is not a safe guide for the current ten-year cycle. 

In this connection, our testimony will show that, based on traffic 
since the 1929 depression set in, railway investment has become too 
heavy for existing and future traffic. That based on 1920 traffic com- 
pared with that available for 1931 and future years, the present plant 
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is not only excessive in investment, but also that it is responsible for 
the 350,000 railway men who have been forced to join the ranks 
of the unemployed, and who formerly assisted in supporting many 
cities and towns that are now in poor condition. 

Our testimony will show that over sixty per cent of the rail- 
way bonds outstanding are carrying interest rates in excess of four 
per cent—upwards of five per cent to six per cent and seven per 
cent—that these rates are excessive and should be underwritten by 
the government creating a railway loan bank, and by amortizing and 
reissuing on rates not exceeding four per cent, resulting in a saving 
of $200,000,000 per annum. 

In connection with the bank, our testimony will indicate that 
there should be created a necessary revolving fund and to the extent 
that there is amortization and the issuance of bonds, equipment trusts 
and short term notes, the government should become an owner in 
the proportion which its investment bears to the total, and to have 
a voice in questions relating to the necessity and the extent of future 
additions and betterments to the end that its equity may be safe- 
guarded, or in other words, to prevent the building of the plant too 
far into the future in advance of justifying traffic to support and 
pay dividends on the one hand, and on the other, to insure protec- 
tion to the public against periodic drives—such as that here under 
way—for increased rates in excess of the value of the service, and 
actually what the traffic will bear and continue to move by rail. 

Our testimony will show that this plan need not interfere with 
private operation, nor with the present plan of federal and state 
regulation, but it will protect the producing and consuming public 
against excessive expenditures and their attendant evils. It will also 
protect the stock and bond holders and forever put a stop to the 
continuing wail for more and more credit and higher rates. 

Our testimony will show that there is justification for such 
action by the government in support of the railways, as disitnguished 
from other industries, for the reason that it cannot be shut down 
during seasonal periods or during depressions; that on the contrary 
it must continue to serve all without interruption, and more particu- 
larly for the reason that it is an indispensable arm of the govern- 
ment—equally as indispensable as the war and navy departments. 

Our testimony will disclose that the present railway policy, when 
analyzed on the basis of the issues raised by the carriers in this 
proceeding—making the question one of revenue without regard to 
the rates that the traffic can bear or move, is simply an effort to 
apply the cost plus principle recognized by section 15-A of the act, 
which provides for a fair return not only on the annual investment, 
but also on the enlarged facilities as well, or the additions and 
betterments put on from year to year. 

Our testimony will show where this policy will lead to during 
the current ten-year cycle; that at no time will a fair return be 
made, and at the end thereof there will be a demand for a greater 
rate increase than is before your honors today. 

Finally, our testimony will disclose that the mining, livestock 
and farming industries, upon which the cities and towns of Nevada 
are dependent, should be accorded very substantially reduced rates, 
and not increases therein. 


Dr, Edwin G. Sutherland, University of Nevada economist 
and consultant for the Nevada commission, produced detailed 
charts in support of the plan. 

“A dollar has so much more purchasing power today,” he 
declared, “that merely leaving freight rates as they are is 
equivalent to the increase asked by the railroads.” 

He said there are many precedents in support of the Nevada 
plan. He, too, pointed out that the railroads were an “indis- 
pensable arm” of the government in war time, and that the 
Nevada proposal was equivalent, in broad terms, to the federal 
farm loan program. 

Commissioner Lewis questioned Dr. Sutherland at length, 
though he explained that the Commission has no legislative 
power and could not put the program into effect. 

“But the Commission is charged with the duty of recom- 
mending to Congress,” Dr. Sutherland replied. 

The railroad attorneys scored a point when Commissioner 
Lewis declined to permit E. H. Walker, traffic manager of the 
Reno Chamber of Commerce, to introduce reports of 1930 earn- 
ings of the lines operating in Nevada. Walker was followed 
on the witness stand by ranchers, live stock men and mining 
men, all of whom declared that no branch of industry in Nevada 
could stand a freight rate increase, and that the effect of such 
an increase would be to divert traffic to trucks. 


Agriculture and Industries 


More representatives of California agriculture and industries 
were heard by the commissioners. Among them were Hal S. 
Remington, manager of the transportation department of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, and Harry Brasher, 
traffic manager of the Los Angeles Chamber. Both declared that 
the railroads would suffer a drop in revenue, rather than an 
increase, if freight rates are raised. Traffic would be diverted 
in huge tonnage to trucks and water, these experts declared. 

P. L. Hollingsworth, of the American Potash & Chemical 
Company at Trona, explained that the industry he represented 
was a comparatively new one, and the only one of its kind in 
the world. He testified that his company, which was spend- 
ing $5,400,000 on improvements, had a total investment of over 
$17,000,000 and a capacity of 225,000 tons of potash. It was, 
he said, the only domestic potash industry in the United States. 
Its chief competitors are France and Germany. 

He said the proposed increase would add a burden to his 
company of $334,000 a year, and explained that this burden 
could not be passed on to the consumer because of foreign com- 
petition. He declared that his company was suffering from the 
agricultural depression. Any rate increase, he said, would force 
his company to use water transportation through the Panama 
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Canal to eastern markets. He said it was beginning to use 
water transportation now, as the rail rates to the east were 
too high, and the eastern markets were better by water than 
the nearer markets by rail. He said his company had never 
used trucks, though it had been offered such service at rates 
lower than those charged by the railroads. He declared that it 
would be forced to use trucks if the rates were raised. 

Remington, questioned by Arthur T. George, of the Cal- 
ifornia commission, presented a cross-section of San Francisco 
business and industry. He reiterated that increased rail rates 
would throw more business to water transportation. He declared 
that the present deficiencies in railroad revenue reflected loss 
of traffic rather than inadequate rates, and that the proposed 
rates would defeat their own purpose. 

“I know of no business in the San Francisco Bay area,” 
declared Remington, ‘that is so healthy that it could stand an 
increase in freight rates. The proposed increase would seriously 
retard business recovery. The tonnage lost to water trans- 
portation by the railroads would not come back later, even 
though the freight rates were dropped.” 

In this opinion Brasher concurred. He described the course 
that would be followed by industry in case the increase was 
granted. This, he said, would be use of water transportation 
and trucks. In the latter connection, he said, there were now 
operating in California 113 franchise trucking companies and 55 
truck lines out of Los Angeles alone. 

Brasher said that in 1930 there were 48,290 trucks and 
trailers in Los Angeles county, and that 31 per cent of these 
were franchise carriers. This, he explained, did not include pri- 
vate and contract carriers, which do not operate under a fran- 
chise from the state. The trucks, he said, run to the oil fields, 
to Imperial Valley, to Arizona and Utah, as well as along the 
coast. He declared that truck competition forced the railroads 
to modify their rates to Boulder City, where the Hoover Dam 
is under construction, and he added that the tonnage lost to 
the railroads by the proposed increase in freight rates could 
never be recovered. In reply to a question, Brasher declared: 

“The promise of voluntary readjustment is meaningless. I 
do not recall once in eight years where a protest has resulted in 
a suspension of tariff.” 

Carlyle Thorpe, manager of the California Walnut Growers’ 
Association, declared that the proposed increase could not be 
passed on to the consumer, “but must come from the already 
empty pockets of the growers.” He declared that 48 per cent of Cal- 
ifornia’s walnut tonnage could move more economically by truck 
to the harbors of Los Angeles and San Francisco, thence east 
by water and then by truck to destination, than by rail under 
the proposed freight rate increase. He said the railroads would 
suffer a $300,000 loss on each year’s walnut crop if this method 
of transportation is adopted by the growers. Less than one- 
half of one per cent of the walnut crop had been moved via the 
Panama Canal since 1921, Thorpe said, though about 33 per cent 
was moved by that route and means before 1921, and the growers 
would go back to it if the rail freight rates were increased to 
the extent of about 45 per cent of their crops. 

Thorpe, who is also a pear grower, brought a number of 
large green pears to show the Commission and explained that 
“fifteen carloads of these pears are rotting on the ground on 
my place alone. The freight rate on these pears to the east 
is about one dollar a box and we get $1.40 a box for them in 
the eastern market, so with a margin of only 40 cents, we can’t 
afford to pick them.” 


Commissioner Lewis regarded the pears with interest, and 
on examining one, declared: ‘“‘We’d pay about ten cents each 
for these pears in Washington.” 

Thorpe said the freight on a carload of the pears amounts 
to over $600. He said that about sixty per cent of this year’s 
plum crop is rotting on the ground because the growers lost 25 
cents a box on what they did pick. 

J. E. McCurdy, traffic manager of the Poultry Producers of 
Central California, representing 5,500 members, declared that 
eggs and chickens were unprofitable because it costs too much 
to ship them. 

Dairy Products, Etc. 


B. F. McKibben, also speaking for dairy producers as well 
as poultry and egg men, presented his arguments against the 
proposed rates in the form of an exhibit, a portion of which 
follows: 


Summary of Facts and Conclusions Shown by This Exhibit 


1. (a) The rates and carload charges on eastbound transconti- ° 


nental shipments of dairy and poultry products and other perishable 
traffic are substantially higher at this time than they were in the 
pre-war period (1915). This increase in the carload charge is 40.6 
per cent on eggs and 50 per cent on butter, cheese and dressed 
poultry and varies from 30 per cent to 80 per cent on other perishables. 

(b) The value of dairy and poultry products is now at approx- 
imately the pre-war basis and in many instances lower than during 
the pre-war period. 

2. The transportation rates and charges on carload shipments 
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of dairy and poultry products are substantially higher than on other 
classes of perishables moving in volume from the Pacific coast. 

3. The transportation charge is substantially higher on domestic 
shipments of dairy and poultry products than on imported shipments 
of the same commodities. 

4. The proposed increases will be greater on dairy and poultry 
products than on other classes of perishables because of the flat per- 
centage as proposed. 

5. The present rates and charges on dairy and poultry products 
are substantially higher than the proposed rates and charges on 
other classes of perishables. 

6. Movement of all classes of carload perishable traffic is in the 
same trains known as ‘Perishable Blocks.’’ Therefore, service and 
transportation cost is approximately the same for all such classes 
and no basis is apparent for any pronounced rate differentials. 

7. If any class of transcontinental perishable traffic is profitable 
to the carriers either at the present or the proposed rates and charges, 
then the present rates and charges on dairy and poultry products 
are obviously profitable. 

8. The proposed charges on dairy and poultry products will exceed 
the maximum charges in effect during the war period or during any 
other period in recent years. 

9. Commodities which are now at a pre-war price level should 
not be required to pay super war time transportation charges. 

Dairy and poultry products if marketed in eastern markets 
must compete with near-by production which is subject to lower 
transportation costs. 

11. Increases in rail rates will result in curtailment of production 
and/or shipping volume and in the diversion of much traffic in dairy 
and poultry products to truck and steamer service. 


Local Traffic 


Production of butter in the seven Pacific slope states of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Utah and Nevada is approx- 
imately 175,000,000 pounds per year. Production of cheese in the 
same territory is in the neighborhood of 35,000,000 pounds per year. 
Practically all of this production is marketed in Pacific slope markets, 
only a limited quantity going east. This is supplemented by a substan- 
tial volume. of other dairy products as well as poultry and eggs. 
Reliable production estimates for eggs and poultry are not available. 

The rail carriers have already lost a large quantity of this local 
traffic to truck and steamer carriers and will continue to lose even 
a greater volume if the rail rates are further increased. 

Trucks are operating successfully for distances ranging upward 
to seven or eight hundred miles. Many commodity rail rates have 
been issued to meet this competition. If rail rates are again increased, 
the truck and other competitive services will assuredly expand 
further in tonnage and in extent of operation. 


Transcontinental Traffic 


Eggs. The carload shipments of eggs from Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah and California to eastern destinations during the year 
1930 totaled approximately 5,566 cars. The customary loading is 600 
cases or 31,800 pounds to the car. The average carload charge is 
slightly over $700 plus refrigeration and other transit charges. 
Estimating the carload charge of $700 the egg shippers paid to the 
railroads for transportation on this traffic last year approximately 
$3,896,200 plus refrigeration and other incidental charges. 

The proposed increase on above basis would amount to approxi- 
mately $580,430 per year on this volume of traffic. 

The eastern egg shipments from above states during the first 
seven months of 1931 totaled approximately 4,100 cars or an increase 
of about 28 per cent compared with the same period last year. 
Applying the same basis to this traffic the transportation charge has 
amounted to approximately $2,870,000 plus refrigeration, etc., and the 
proposed increase during this seven-month period would amount 
to $430,500. 

Production in this territory is primarily on a commercial basis. 
Another witness is presenting statistics to show that eggs are now 
being produced at an actual loss to producers. Any further increase 
in distribution costs with a corresponding reduction in price levels is 
certain to force a great many more producers out of business and 
cause serious injury to the industry in this territory. 

The steamer rate from California to New York (the principal 
market) is $1.15 per 100 pounds including refrigeration. This repre- 
sents a transportation cost approximately one-half of that by rail 
and substantially less than one-half of the proposed rail charges. 

Commodity price levels are controlled principally by the surplus 
and this surplus of Pacific slope eggs is represented largely in the 
eastern shipments. An increase in the shipping costs will have a 
demoralizing effect on local commodity values; it will unquestionably 
curtain rail movement and will result in diversion of a substantia: 
tonnage to steamer service where steamer service is available. 

Butter. Very little butter moves from the Pacific slope to eastern 
markets. This is due to the fact that the transportation rate is 
prohibitive. The matter has been before the carriers on informal 
dockets several times, but no reduction has been authorized. The 
result is that little if any butter is moved transcontinentally even 
at the present rates and certainly none will move at the proposed 
rates, which represent the sharpest increase proposed in the entire 
perishable rate fabric. 

Perishable commodities (general)—Page 3 of this exhibit shows 
that the principal perishable commodities moving from the Pacific 
coast to eastern markets are already paying transportation charges 
ranging from 30 per cent to 80 per cent higher than the pre-war 
charges for the same traffic. It must be assumed that because of 
the tremendous increase in volume since 1915 and the concentration 
of this traffic in trains known as ‘Perishable Blocks” the handling 
cost to the carriers per car can be but little if any more than the 
cost during the period when lower rates were in effect. Certainly 
the carrier’s handling cost has not increased in ratio to the increase 
in transportation charges, to say nothing of the proposed further 
increase in these charges. 

The proposed charges will exceed the peak charges that were in 
effect during the war period. 


Edwin G. Wilcox, speaking on behalf of the Oakland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, declared that truck competition was here to 
stay, and that the railroads should have recognized it in the 
first place and taken steps to meet it. Had they done so, Wilcox 
said, they “probably would not need to be here now for this 
increase.” 

H. R. Higgins of Piedmont, representing the Dried Fruit 
Association of California, déclared that members of his organi- 
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zation could not stand any increase in freight rates, that the 
rates are excessive now, and that his association had been trying 
for a decrease in the rates on their product. 


ATLANTA HEARING 


(Special Correspondence from Atlanta, Ga.) 

Southeastern railroad executives and shippers were in ses- 
sion at the Atlanta Biltmore hotel August 17 at the opening of 
the Atlanta hearing into the proposed 15 per cent increase in 
freight rates. Commissioner Eastman, presiding, announced the 
session would last about four days, with night sessions, if neces- 
sary. 

W. R. Cole, president of the L. & N. Railroad and the official 
spokeman of the southeastern carriers, was on the witness stand 
practically the entire day, under cross-examination by attorneys 
for shippers, traffic bureaus, chambers of commerce and others, 
regarding his testimony. 

A protest against the proposed increase, in which the plight 
of the Georgia peach growers was set forth, was prepared in a 
brief by William C. Bewley, Macon, general manager of the 
Georgia Peach Growers’ Exchange, to be presented at the hear- 
ing. 

If an increase in rates was to be allowed, it should »b 
applicable to all revenue, including passenger traffic; to appl 
the proposed increase to freight traffic alone would be di - 
crimnation, he charged. 

In opposition to the increase, representatives of the varic ‘s 
southern states’ manufacturers’ associations and many indiv .d- 
ual large shippers were expected to appear. Formal opposition 
of the Georgia Manufacturers’ Association has already been 
placed before the Commission. 

Mr. Cole was examined at length by C. E. Cotterill, attorney 
for the Southern Traffic League, along lines indicating a sus- 
picion that the railroads had caused operating losses in the 
passenger business in order to “boost” their freight case. 

The railroad executive denied that the roads had “thrown 
away money foolishly,” but added that methods of operating 
were “far from perfect.” He mentioned the curtailment of 
through passenger service to Florida as one means of cutting 
down operating losses. 

Mr. Bewley, asserting that the prospects for profitable op- 
eration and further development of the peach growing industry 
in Georgia was “very discouraging,’ said his organization was 
“unalterably opposed to any increase in transportation costs, 
as present charges are more than the traffic can bear.” 


“General conditions have been very unfavorable the past 
few years; very little, if any, profits have been made since 1927,” 
he said. “If the proposed rate increase should be allowed, it 
is safe to say that many growers will seek to get out of the 
peach business. Those who cannot get out will endeavor to 
find ways and means of disposing of their crops without ship- 
ping them by rail in order to avoid the exorbitant transporta- 
tion costs. Undoubtedly it would reduce shipments of peaches 
by rail. If the proposed rate had been in effect this season, 
there would have been several thousand cars less shipped. We 
are not thinking about a fair return on our investment; We are 
seriously concerned about how we are going to remain in busi- 
*ness—how we can keep our heads above water. 


“The peach season just closed was the most disastrous in 
the history of the industry in this state. There have been other 
unprofitable seasons, such as 1924, 1926 and 1928, but none as 
bad as 1931. The crop matured almost three weeks late, caus- 
ing the large crops to overlap with shipments from other states. 
The peaches were also in competition with other fruits and 
melons and, on account of the low buying power, the prices 
were so low that the bulk of the crop did not return to the 
growers anything above the cost of gathering and putting the 
fruit up for market—nothing for production. 

“The growers shipped mainly to get back the money they 
had put into the crop; to move the fruit out of the orchards 
and to give local people much needed employment. At times 
conditions were so bad it appeared the expense of gathering 
and preparing the fruit for market could not be realized above 
transportation and marketing charges and approximately half 
a million bushels of fine peaches were abandoned in the or- 
chards—enough to load more than 2,000 cars. This fruit was 
left to rot, mainly because transportation charges were so high 
the growers could not realize picking and marketing charges, 
although the fruit was selling in consuming markets at around 
$500 to $550 per car. 

“Georgia peach growers have been having unusual difficulty 
in financing production the past few years. Up to and includ- 
ing 1928, insurance companies wrote a form of crop insurance 
which guaranteed a certain return to the grower and which 
enabled him to obtain money in advance for production purposes. 
Production and marketing proved so hazardous, however, that 
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insurance companies discontinued this form of crop insurance 
and no similar insurance has been available since 1928. 

“As long as crop insurance was available, growers could 
borrow from the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank and from 
local banks, but now the growers experience great difficulty in 
financing. No government institutions or local banks would 
make such advances and about the only source of credit left was 
the commission merchant and private distributor. Obtention of 
advances from commission merchants for production and other 
expenses, created an unhealthy situation because distribution 
was restricted, which had a bad effect on the marketing 
situation.” 

Walter Examines Cole 

Luther Walter, attorney for the Nashville Industrial and 
Traffic League, examined Mr. Cole at length concerning the idea 
of pooling the revenues of the carriers and their distribution 
pro-rated so as to boost the revenues of the weaker roads up to 
the required minimum of 1.50 times the fixed charges, the pool- 
ing and distribution to be carried out by the government in the 
present emergency. 

Mr. Cole described this idea as “socialistic” and entirely at 
variance with the carrier’s idea of a solution. He also read 
a Memorandum expressing the same sentiments by Fairfax Har- 
rison, president of the Southern Railway. 

The witness was asked if, in view of the general depression, 
industry should be burdened ‘by increasing the freight rates in 
quarters where it has not needed to bolster the credit of “im- 
paired roads.” He replied that he could not gather the full im- 
port of such an abstract proposition, but that the roads were not 
proposing any more than contained in the original petition. 
“Nothing short of what we have asked will do,” he said. 

Only three of the eleven southern railroads he represented 
had expressed a willingness to pool revenues, he said. 

“Well, isn’t it socialistic to ask Congress for legislation 
affecting the industry as a whole?” Mr. Walters asked. 

“It might be so,” the witnesses answered. 

The pooling idea, described as socialistic, was opposed by 
Mr. Cole on the grounds that it would reward unfavorable capi- 
tal structures and penalize the favorable ones, as well as place 
the government in charge of the railroads. 

Although examined at length on the point, he could not 
anticipate the effect the rate increase would have generally on 
American shipping. 

Commissioner Eastman pointed out that there had been 
voluntary poolings of traffic among the roads in the past, but 
Mr. Cole said the pooling of traffic and the pooling of revenue 
was “different” and that “all poolings are not socialistic.” 


Cotterill Takes a Turn 


Mr. Cotterill next examined the railroad executive. 

“Is it your understanding that state authorities must com- 
ply with whatever the Commission grants, or else run contrary 
to the government?” he asked. 

“I’m not in the position to define the duties of state rail- 
road commissions,” was the reply. He explained that petititons 
asking for the rate increase were being prepared for filing with 
state authorities throughout the country. 

Considering the point of heavy operating costs of passenger 
service, with decreasing traffic volume, the witness, in reply to 
questions, said his road began no serious retrenchment until 
the latter part of 1930. 

In connection with a decline of almost 65 per cent in the 
volume of passenger traffic between 1920 and 1930, the witness 
was asked why, in the face of this decrease, passenger services 
were maintained on such a large scale, operating at a loss. 

“We are reducing the service as fast as we get the authority, 
but there is a certain minimum service that must be main- 
tained,” he answered. 

Hugh White, railroad commissioner of Alabama, asked to 
what extent railroad commissioners had blocked curtailment of 
passenger service. The witness said he did not know. 

“But you are here with a plea and should know,” Mr. White 
insisted. 

“Which brings us to the critical point,’ Mr. Cotterill inter- 
jected. “Why do you operate unprofitable passenger services?” 

“Because of the necessity of a minimum service, Mr. Cole 
replied. 

“But we are struck by the fact of decreasing passenger 
traffic, while, on the other hand, there is little in the way of 
saving being effected,” Mr. Cotterill added. The witness ex- 
pressed the opinion that considerable saving could be effected 
by reducing the through schedules to Florida. 

He was asked if state authorities were responsible for the 
operation of passenger services at a loss. 

“T wouldn’t say that,” he replied, “nor that railroad manage- 
ment is perfect.” 

Railroad Director Opposes Increase 


A railroad director—W. D. Anderson, Macon, Ga., Central 
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of Georgia—appeared as a witness against the proposed fifteen 
per cent increase in freight rates, at the second day’s session. 
He is president of the Bibb Manufacturing Company of Macon 
and appeared as spokesman for the American Cotton Associa- 
tion, for Georgia and North and South Carolina. 

“I wish to offer a little free advice to the railroads,” he 
said. “As a railroad director, I can see clearly the situation 
confronting the carriers, but, at the same time, I can see still 
further disaster for them through this proposal. 

“To ask for an increase is the same as inviting hundreds 
of manufacturers—the best accounts of the carriers in the 
southeast—to turn to motor truck transportation and to leave 
the railroads alone. Raise the rates and more trucks will be 
placed on the highways. The railroads, in the long run, will 
be the ones to suffer most. 

“Rates on coal, of all commodities, should not be advanced. 
The south now has natural gas and fuel oil for industrial pur- 
poses and if this increase is granted, southern manufacturers 
will turn to these products for fuel to escape the high trans- 
portation costs of coal. This will be a telling blow to both the 
coal industry and the railroads. 

“Shipments of cotton by truck in the south is already on 
the increase. Burdened with higher freight rates, the shippers 
are likely to use this transportation exclusively. Again, the 
railroads will lose. Southern cotton manufacturers cannot ab- 
sorb the higher rate on either the raw or finished product and, if 
it is granted, the mills must carry the burden, as the buyers 
will not assume any portion of it.” 

Other opponents of the rate increase participating in the 
the proceedings included the traffic bureaus of Knoxville and 
Nashville, Tenn., the Tennessee Manufacturers’ Association, 
Memphis Freight Bureau, Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Alabama Mining Institute, Alabama iron and steel shippers, 
North Carolina Corporation Commission, North Carolina Traffic 
League, North Carolina Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association, 
South Carolina Highway Department, and Charleston Traffic 
Bureau. 

Georgia organizations participating included Atlanta Freight 
Bureau, Georgia Road Builders’ Association, Augusta Traffic 
Bureau, Macon Chamber of Commerce, Brunswick Traffic Bureau 
and Georgia Peach Growers’ Association. The American Cotton 
Cooperative Association and the International Agricultural Cor- 
poration were also represented. 


Tenn. Manufacturers’ Assn. 


The Tennessee Manufacturers’ Association, representing a 
membership of fifteen hundred manufacturing corporations, with 
invested capital totaling three hundred and fifty million dollars, 
threw its weight against the proposed increase and described 
it as “unfair discrimination.” 

The views of the association were outlined by Gordon Mc- 
Kelvey, its attorney, as follows: 


We believe it would be most difficult, if not impossible, to arrive 
at anything like an accurate estimate as to what rail transporta- 
tion has meant to industry in this country. In our opinion rail trans- 
portation has constituted the very life-blood of industry during the 
past four or five decades. Naturally, therefore, we are sympathetic 
with rail carriers because of the predicament in which they now 
find themselves, brought about, as they say, by reason of decreased 
revenues. Along with others, we further believe that rail transporta- 
tion should, and will, continue to be the mainstay of national trans- 
portation, and that it is to the best interests of the people as a 
whole that railroad credit be maintained at a point which would 
permit a continuation of capital expenditures, in order that they may 
be in position to provide at all times a system that would in every 
respect meet the transportation needs of the country, and which 
would enable them to conduct their business at the lowest possible 
operating cost. However, we honestly do not believe that the way 
- 2 — present dilemma is to increase the cost of their service, 
a s time. 


From a survey made among our membership located in the 
smaller towns of Tennessee, it is our opinion and belief that the 
burden of any increase in freight rates and charges at this time 
would, in the first place, fall largely upon manufacturing industry; 
that the business of the majority of the manufacturers at this time 
is seriously curtailed on account of the business depression; that on 
the basis of the representations made by a number of our members 
this proposed addition in freight rates would further abridge the 
area in which their products could be profitably distributed and 
would, in the localities wherein said members are located, result 
in a further serious curtailment in the volume of their business, 
which would mean a consequent loss of revenue not only to them- 
selves, but to rail carriers serving them. And while the members of 
the Tennessee Manufacturers’ Association would, we believe, be 
sympathetic with any practical program which this honorable com- 
mission might work out, tending to improve the financial condition 
of rail carriers, reasonably designed to aid in the restoration of busi- 
ness prosperity, it is their conviction, and that of the management 
of this association, that at this time, when manufacturing industry, 
in common with all other. types of industry, is so universally and 
seriously depressed, that any proposal which will result in an increase 
in the manufacturing costs and place an added burden upon manu- 
facuring industries, is a matter of grave concern not only to the 
manufacturers themselves, but to the general public as well. 

In conclusion, we feel that inasmuch as our members 8teadfastly 
maintain that it will be impossible for them to add this proposed 
increase in transportation costs to the cost price of their manu- 
factures, such an increase would, at this time, unfairly discriminate 
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against our industries and add a further burden to their business 
which would constitute a serious threat to their continued existence. 


A review of the freight tariff changes among southern car- 
riers, both voluntary and ordered by the Commission, was pre- 
sented by H. T. Moore, rate expert of the Atlanta Freight Bu- 
reau. This review was intended to show that the carriers had 
been dealt with leniently by the Commission and that there 
had been more increases in rates, resulting in large increases 
in revenue, than there had been decreases in the ten-year 
period. In conclusion, the witness said: 


Taking all of the leading cases decided by the Commission since 
1920, class and commodities, with the exception of the decision in 
the reduced rate case of 1922, will say that I am of the opinion based 
on the research I have made, which has been quite extensive, that 
the net result of the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, on the whole, has resulted in substantial increase in car- 
riers’ revenues operating within southern territory. Southern ship- 
pers feel the Commission has been more than generous in its treat- 
ment of southern carriers. The expression used in certain circles 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has been constantly whit- 
tling the carriers’ revenues since 1922 should cease in so far as it 
applies to carriers in southern territory. I do not believe the charge 
to be true or can be truthfully sustained. 


Fruit Industry 


A picture of a steadily diminishing margin of profit in the 
Florida citrus and other fruit industries, that can stand no 
further overhead expense to counteract the deep economies 
already put in effect, was given Wednesday. 

The plight of southern nurserymen was also described by 
C. T. Smith, of Concord, Ga., representing the Southern Nursery- 
men’s Association, with a membership extending from Virginia 
to Texas and from Kentucky to Florida. 

The Florida witnesses were Fred Pettijohn, accountant for 
the Florida Railroad Commission; F. C. W. Kramer, representing 
the Leesburg Truckers’ Association; and W. T. Bennett, Brad- 
enton, Fla., secretary-treasurer of the Manatee County Growers’ 
Association. 

Mr. Smith was of the opinion that more economical adminis- 
tration of the carriers along lines similar to other industries, 
including drastic reductions in salaries, “from presidents to 
office boys,” would, in large measure, dispel the emergency de- 
scribed in the railroads’ petition. His testimony concerning 
diminishing profits in the association membership was similar to 
that of other witnesses representing agricultural organizations. 

Drastic falling off of passenger traffic to Florida in 1930 
caused a far greater loss of profit to the carriers than general 
business depression and all other factors combined in that state, 
Mr. Pettijohn testified. The reduction in passenger traffic volume 
caused a loss of potential profits totaling many millions of dol- 
lars, he said, and he presented many exhibits from the Florida 
Railroad Commission to back up his statements. 

Conferences between growers’ organizations and steamship 
interests looking towards the creation of steamship lines with 
refrigeration service to move the agricultural tonnage of the 
south Florida area to points as far north as Pittsburgh were 
already under way, in anticipation of the granting of the 15 per 
cent increase, which Florida shippers cannot absorb, Mr. Bennett 
told the Commission. He complained that rates were already 
too high and that a discrimination existed in favor of far west- 
ern shippers over Florida shippers. 

Mr. Kramer testified that Florida fruit and produce was now 
being moved north as far as Canada by truck at a profit and 
that this means of transportation, already on the increase, would 
be generally adopted in that state should rail rates increase. 
His association now ships about 50,000 cars annually, he said. 

It was his opinion that, if railroads would practice still 
greater economies, “such as we are practicing,” the carriers 
would find some relief, but that increased rates would mean the 
loss of millions of tons of freight and a consequent further reduc- 
tion in the carriers’ earnings that would more than offset the 
rate increase. 

Sam Tate, president of the Georgia Marble Company, said 
his company would “pull through somehow,” even if the increase 
were granted. He warned, however, that his organization would 
turn to water transportation wherever possible. 

Harry Moore, traffic manager of the Atlanta Freight Bureau, 
a witness Monday, was recalled and expressed the opinion that 
the railroads would fare better if the statutes setting up their 
minimum income standards were repealed, adding that the roads 
should “go out and sell their wares as other concerns must do, 
instead of attempting to eliminate competition in other forms 
-of transportation.” 


Cc. R. Moffett, of the Knoxville, Tenn., Traffic Bureau, said 
shippers in his territory would turn to motor trucks in far 
greater numbers than at present. 

J. D. Oliver, of the Birmingham Slag Company, said his con- 
cern would be driven from certain lucrative markets, particularly 
in the Carolinas. 

W. G. Womble, of the North Carolina Corporation Commis- 
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sion, suggested a system of flat rates a carload in lieu of com- 
modity rates. 

Higher rates would be an insuperable barrier to agricultural 
recovery, W. A. Graham, North Carolina commissioner of agri- 
culture said, while J. W. Cone, North Carolina manufacturer and 
financier, expressed the opinion that the carriers were as well 
off as any other industries, if not better, their prices having 
been regulated by the government, while in other industries 
prices had been slashed to shreds. 

The increase would complete the job of making it impossible 
for southern steel and iron mills to compete with those in the 
north. W. B. Lewis, of the Alabama Steel and Iron Conference, 
said. He was supported by E. M. Cole, of the Alabama Pipe 
Association. 

S. L. Yerkes, spokesman for the Alabama coal mine oper- 
ators, said coal sales had dropped 40 per cent since 1929, due to 
fuel oil and natural gas competition, and that coal would be 
completely eliminated as a competitor under the rate increase. 

Charles E. Cotterill held that the plight of the roads was 
due more to a loss of 65 per cent in passenger traffic in recent 
years than to industrial depression, though admitting that truck 
competition was also a factor. He insisted that a permanent 
advance in rates instead of a temporary emergency increase 
was the logical solution, ‘or else the railroad managements must 
radically change their thought and attitude toward meeting the 
changed conditions.” 


HANDLING BULK CARGO 


The modern bulk freighter of the Great Lakes is said to 
provide the most economical transportation for bulk cargo of all 
carrier agencies. Not the least important element in the factors 
responsible for that efficiency is presented by the nearly ideal 
fusion of materials handling devices and the transportation 
agency. A typical illustration is presented by the Charles Dick 
(in the background of the accompanying illustration) which 
transports some 260,000 cubic yards of sand and gravel in a navi- 











Two transportation agencies, the lake steamer and truck, are joined 

by mechanical handling equipment in the transportation of sand 

and gravel from the bottom of the Great Lakes to shore construc- 

tion work. The Charles Dick, self-unloading vessel, is shown in the 

background discharging a cargo of sand, while in the foreground, 

a “Grizzly Crawler” at the yard of the Ontario Ready Mix Concrete, 
Ltd., Toronto, is loading a truck from storage pile. 


gation season, mechanically loading its cargo from the lake bot- 
tom and mechanically discharging at Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Toronto, and other ports. 

The ship is of a self-unloading type and is filled through a 
pipe line by means of a dredge pump. The material taken from 
the lake bottom is either sand or gravel, whichever is wanted. A 
full cargo of sand can be taken on board in two or three hours. 
A boat load of gravel may require as much as six to ten hours 
for loading. At the discharge end, the unloading is accomplished 
by belt conveyors, the entire unloading equipment being a part 
of the ship itself. A short inclined belt conveyor feeds the ma- 
terial uniformly from underneath the hoppers of the ship to 
another conveyor on a ninety-foot boom, which discharges it to 
dock or storage yard. The thirty-six-inch discharge conveyor 
and lower end of the boom are mounted on a turntable, permit- 
ting the conveyor to discharge to the dock at any angle from the 
side of the ship, either fore or aft. The length of the boom is 
sufficient to meet conditions encountered almost anywhere on 
dpe lakes, it is stated, shore unloading facilities, outside of a 
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place to deposit the cargo, being entirely dispensed with. The 
entire transportation cycle, when the ship was delivering mate- 
rial on a job on the Welland Canal, required only from seventeen 
to eighteen hours. Under less favorable circumstances, where it 
is necessary to shift the position of the vessel while unloading, 
or loading and unloading points are widely separated, the cycle 
from the time the ship starts out into the lake, loads, is un- 
loaded and ready to start again, is, naturally, longer. 

One of the many unique handling and transportation combi- 
nations found along the shores of the lakes is offered by the 
operation to and from the McCord yard of the Ontario Ready 
Mix Concrete, Ltd., at Toronto, where the Charles Dick is fre- 
quently unloaded in five hours. A further mechanical link, be- 
tween ship and motor truck, is provided by a gasoline “Grizzly 
Crawler Loader.” It is equipped with a spiral self-feeder and 
swiveling discharge chute and is used to feed the sand or gravel 
from ground storage direct to delivery truck at a rate of 1% 
yards a minute. The entire operation from removal of material 
from lake bottom to delivery in the bed of the truck is mechan- 
ically performed and is regarded as one of the most efficient and 
speedy offered by large scale bulk transportation and handling 
anywhere. 





SWITCHING BY ELECTRIC TRUCK 





For four out of each twenty-four hours this electric truck 
with double rear end and front and rear spring bumpers spots 
and removes cars at a large eastern industrial plant. As a part 
of the regular switching operation it may be hooked up to 
as many as two cars of coal, each weighing in the neighbor- 
hood of 200,000 pounds, move them over “cross-overs,” around 
curves, without slipping or spinning of wheels, according to 
those in charge. For the most part, its roadbed is wooden 
planking, frequently wet in summer or covered with ice and 
snow in the winter. To maintain traction two cement blocks 
are carried in the body over rear wheels. They weigh about 
1,500 pounds each and are placed or removed by means of a 
crane on the truck. The switching operation is principally 
performed at night. At other times in the working day the 
truck is used to move casks of glycerine from a storage yard 
a distance of about an eighth of a mile to the plant. 





U. S. LINES’ NEGOTIATIONS 


Negotiations that have been in progress regarding the 
United States Lines were continued this week with indications 
that final disposition of the problem created by the financial 
difficulties faced by the company would be made by the Ship- 
ping Board in the near future. 

Chairman O’Connor, of the board, announced that a revised 
offer for reacquisition of the United States Lines had been re- 
ceived from Paul W. Chapman and associates. Mr. Chapman 
heads the company that acquired the lines from the Shipping 
Board. It was indicated at the board that the Chapman offer 
was backed by R. Stanley Dollar, of the Dollar Lines; Kenneth 
D. Dawson, of Portland, Ore., and Herbert Fleishacker, banker, 
of San Francisco, who has been identified with ocean shipping 
activities. The revised offer, Chairman O’Connor said, had been 
transmitted to the Roosevelt Steamship Company—International 
Mercantile Marine group which had previously submitted a pro- 
posal for acquisition of the U. S. Lines. The terms of the offer 
were not made public. 

Chairman O’Connor called on President Hoover August 19, 
but declined to discuss his visit. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The full cargo trades have seen one of the poorest weeks 
in months in that just closed. Even the West Indies’ time 
charter division, which has furnished the bulk of the business 
accomplished on this side in recent days, has not reported a 
single fixture. Current reviews of the situation by freight 
brokers ascribe the market’s condition to the large amount of 
unfixed tonnage available for prompt loading and find nothing 
on which to base predictions of any sustained improvement for 
some time to come. 

The only grain fixtures of interest were those of two steam- 
ers from Hudson Bay to United Kingdom or Bordeaux-Hamburg 
range for middle September loading at 3s 9d. Rates from Mon- 
treal to Antwerp-Rotterdam remain on the basis previously 
reported, from 6c to 6%%c. 

Inquiry for coal cargoes is limited to west Italy, and the 
Adriatic, with a definite inquiry for the latter at about $2 for 
September loading. Three fixtures of transatlantic sugar cagoes 
were reported, the first two at 13s from Cuba to United Kingdom- 
Continent and the third at 13s 6d. These fixtures indicated that 
arrangements for shipping a large block of sugar recently sold 
have been completed and the present time finds the market with- 
out future business in sight. Other divisions of the market 
remain virtually stagnant. 

The Havana Steamship Conference announces that, effective 
on and after August 17, a charge of 25 cents a set for official 
Cuban consular invoice forms will be collected by the freight 
forwarding departments of its member lines. 

Announcement is made by C. H. C. Pearsall, vice-president 
of the Columbian Steamship Company, operator of the service 
for the Shipping Board, that the sailing of the steamship Biboco 
from Philadelphia a few days ago marked the end of the govern- 
ment’s efforts to develop this service. 

Shipping men say that they are at a loss to explain the 
reasons for the government’s abandoning the service, which, 
while not on a paying basis, lost only approximately $9,000 on 
the last four round-trip voyages of the ships They pointed out 
that the service was established by the government for the 
specific purpose of protecting American merchants trading in 
the Brazil market. 

It is reported from San Francisco that there is likely to be 
quite a congestion in the eastbound intercoastal trade, as far as 
general cargo is concerned, beginning about the end of this 
month. 

This, it is stated, is due to the fact that lumber has been 
“firming up” materially of late, with the result that several of 
the lines that are primarily lumber carriers are side-stepping 
general cargo and devoting themselves to lumber—a natural 
consequence, in view of the low rates obtaining in this trade 
on general cargo. 

This latter contingency may also tend to make the con- 
gestion more acute, for it will mean that a couple of the lines 
specializing in carrying general cargo will find it impossible to 
charter extra vessels to take care of their patrons—which they 
have done in the past, and always at a monetary loss—for the 
loss this year would amount to a sum too great to be borne in 
view of the low rates now quoted. 

Discontinuance of the American-Brazil Line, operated by 
the Colombian Steamship Co., as ordered by the Shipping 
Board, has caused a flood of protests by shippers and others 
interested in the service to North Brazil ports. 

Many of these protests are from some of the leading Amer- 
ican manufacturing companies which do a big export business 
to the ports of North Brazil covered by the Shipping Board 
service. The government’s action is somewhat puzzling to 
many, inasmuch as American shippers, for the last few years, 
have been urged to ship on American flag vessels. Suspension 
of the American Brazil Line would leave the field clear to for- 
eign flag ships. 


OCEAN MAIL CONTRACTS 


Announcement was made at the Post Office Department 
August 20 of the awards of contracts on three additional ocean 
mail routes, bids for which were opened August 17. 

The American Diamond Lines, Inc., of New York City, is 
awarded the contract on the route between New York and other 
north Atlantic ports to Rotterdam and Antwerp. The firm 


agrees to furnish vessels of Class 6 at $2.50 a nautical mile; 
vessels of Class 5 at $4 a mile and vessels of Class 4 at $6 a mile. 
If additional vessels are required the concern is to furnish 
vessels of Class 3 at $8 a mile; vessels of Class 2 at $10 a mile, 
and vessels of Class 1 at $12 a mile. 

The Waterman Steamship Corporation, of Mobile, Ala., is 
to operate the route from Mobile or other east Gulf ports to 
the United Kingdom and other northern European ports. It is 
to furnish vessels of Class 6 at $2.50 a mile; Class 5, $4; Class 
4, $6. If additional vessels are required the company is to 
furnish vessels of Class 6 at $2,50 a mile; Class 5, $4 a mile; 
Class 4, $6 a mile, and Class 3, $8 a mile. 

The Gulf Pacific Mail Line, Ltd., of San Francisco, Calif., 
is to operate the route from Seattle, Wash., to Tampico, Mexico. 
It agrees to furnish vessels of Class 6 at $2 a nautical mile 
and vessels of Class 5 at $3.50 a mile. If additional vessels are 
required the concern is to furnish vessels of Class 6 at $2 a 
mile; Class 5, $3.50 a mile; Class 4, $5.50; Class 3, $7.50; Class 
2, $9.50, and Class 1, $11.50 a mile. 

The contracts for these three routes run for a period of 10 
years beginning October 1, 1931. 


FAILURE TO FILE TARIFFS 


The Shipping Board, in its formal investigation docket No. 
65, in re Bayside Steamship Co., has found and decided that 
that company is a common carrier engaged in interstate trans- 
portation of freight on regular routes within the definition of 
section 1 of the shippig act, 1916. As such it held that the 
company was amenable to the provisions of the statute requir- 
ing the filing of tariffs showing maximum rates which the 
company had not done as to traffic it carried between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, Calif., on the one hand, and Seattle 
and Tacoma, on the other, in a steamer it held under a bare- 
boat charter and ships of a lumber company it chartered or 
sub-chartered. 

In view of the fact that no shipper had complained about 
the failure to file tariffs and of the declared intention of the 
president of the company to file tariffs, the Shipping Board 
discontinued the proceeding of inquiry, without prejudice, how- 
ever, to any other regulatory proceeding upon complaint of 
shippers or otherwise in relation to any responsibility of the 
respondent carrier under the shipping act. 

Similar action has been taken by the Shipping Board in 
its formal investigation docket No. 70, in re North Pacific 
Steamship Line, which also operates on the Pacific coast be- 
tween San Francisco, Calif., and Port of Gray’s Harbor, that 
is, Aberdeen ‘and Hoquam, Wash., under arrangement with a 
lumber company using ships in its service. It filed its tariff 
and said the rates were governed by western classification, 
although at no time was that classification filed for it under 
power of attorney. The company was able to show that it had 
made an effort to have the classification filed for it. Since the 
taking of testimony in this inquiry, the carrier has complied 
with the rules of the Shipping Board. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 15 
of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping Board 
August 19: 


Gulf-United Kingdom Conference, of which the following are mem- 
bers: Dixie U. K. Line, Harrison Line, Larrinaga Line, Leyland Line, 
Mobile Oceanic Line, Richard Meyer Company, Strachan Line: Under 
the terms of the agreement ail freight and other charges for trans- 
portation of cargo from United States Gulf ports to ports in England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales are to be as agreed upon by majority 
vote of the parties present at meetings; except on cotton and cotton 
linters, rates on which are to be fixed by unanimous vote of the cotton 
carrying lines with regular services to Liverpool and Manchester. 
Through cargo originating outside of the United States moving under 
through bills of lading or in bond, cargo involved in general average, 
and full cargoes of single commodities covered by regular charter 
party (other: than cotton and cotton linters), are excepted from the 
scope of the conference agreement. The agreement prohibits absorp- 
tion of rail or coastal freight or other charges at loading or discharg- 
ing ports, but permits absorption of demurrage incurred through 
default of vessel, and refund of insurance penalties for deviation and 
deckload on shipments of cotton and cotton linters. Payment of 
freight brokerage not in excess of 14 per cent is permitted at port 
of clearance to bona fide freight brokers or forwarding agents resi- 
dents of the United States, except on sulphur and phosphate rock, 
brokerage on which is to be paid in an amount in accordance with 
the usages of the trade. To insure payment of any judgment awarded 
under arbitration proceedings, provided for in the agreement, each 
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party is required to post a penalty deposit in the sum of $10,000. 
Lines operating from Sabine District ports and ports east thereof, as 
one group, and lines operating from ports west of the Sabine District, 
as a second group, have right of independent action in dealing as 
groups with outside competition at their respective ports. Members 
of the conference are to be responsible for violation of the agree- 
ment by their agents, even when acting for a non-member line. Any 
.person, firm or corporation may become a party to the agreement with 
the consent of a majority of the parties upon compliance with its 
terms, and any member of the conference may be eliminated for good 
cause by majority vote. Member lines may withdraw from the agree- 
ment upon fifteen days’ written notice to the conference secretary. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Transatlantic Steam- 
ship Company, Ltd.: Through billing arrangement covering shipments 
from United States Atlantic Coast loading ports of Luckenbach to 
ports of call of Transatlantic Steamship Company in New Zealand 
and Australia. Through rates are to be no lower than published tariff 
rates of direct lines operating from New York to Australia and are 
to be apportioned equally between the two carriers, subject to mini- 
mum proportion of $7 per ton of 2,000 pounds or 40 cubic feet to the 
trans-Pacific carrier. Cost of transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor 
or San Francisco is to be assumed in equal proportion by the two lines. 

Nelson Steamship Company with Transatlantic Steamship Com- 
pany, Ltd.: Arrangement for through movement of shipments from 
Norfolk, Baltimore and Charleston to ports of call of Transatlantic 
Steamship Company in New Zealand and Australia. Through rates 
are to be no lower than published tariff rates of direct line carriers 
from New York to Australia and are to be apportioned equally be- 
tween Nelson and Transatlantic, subject to minimum proportion of $7 
per ton of 2,000 pounds or 40 cubic feet to the latter. The arrange- 
ment is subject to minimum bill of lading charge of $5, which is to 
be divided equally between the lines after deducting cost of tran- 
shipment. Transhipment is to be effected at Los Angeles Harbor or 
San Francisco and cost thereof, except in connection with minimum 
bill of lading shipments, is to be assumed by the carriers in equal 
proportion. 

American Pioneer Line with Panama Pacific Line: Memorandum 
of an arrangement for yo through shipments from Pacific Coast 
ports of call of Panama Pacific Line to Karachi, Bombay, Colombo, 
Madras and Calcutta. Through rates are to be the combination of 
the local rates of the participating carriers, the cost of transhipment 
at New York to be absorbed by Panama Pacific Line. Arrangement 
is subject to minimum through bill of lading charge of $10, of which 
American Pioneer Line is to receive $2.50 on shipments measuring 
10 cubic feet or less, and $5 on shipments measuring more than 10 
cubic feet. 

McCormick Steamship Company with Panama Pacific Line: 
Through billing arrangement covering shipments between New York 
and designated Pacific Coast ports of the United States and Canada, 
with transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. Through 
rates are to be the applicable rates of the Panama Pacific Line, out 
of which that carrier is to absorb the local rates of the McCormick 
Steamship Company between Pacific coastwise ports. State tolls or 
wharfage charges over its own piers are to be absorbed by Panama 
Pacific Line, while McCormick is to absorb state tolls and wharfage 
charges over its piers and the cost of draying shipments between the 
piers of the two companies when necessary. 

Gulf Pacific Redwood Line with Oceanic & Oriental Navigation 
Company: Through billing arrangement in respect to shipments from 
United States Gulf ports served by Gulf Pacific Redwood Line to 
Oriental ports served by Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Company. 
Through rates are to be same as direct line tariff rates, subject to 
minimum through rate of $9 per ton, weight or measurement. On 
shipments to Oriental base ports served direct by Oceanic & Oriental 
through rates are to be apportioned equally between the lines, while 
on shipments to ports other than base ports the trans-Pacific carrier 
is to receive in addition all of the excess of the through rate over the 
rate to base port. Cost of transhipment at San Francisco is to be 
absorbed in equal proportion by the lines. 


Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Ellerman & Bucknall 
Steamship Company: Provides for through shipments of canned goods 
and dried fruit from Pacific Coast ports of call of Luckenbach to 
designated South and East African ports, with transhipment at New 
York. Through rates are to be same as published tariff rates of con- 
ference lines on shipments of these commodities from Pacific Coast 
to the same destinations, transhipped at European ports. The through 
rates on shipments moving under the agreement are to be apportioned 
40 per cent to Ellerman & Bucknall and 60 per cent to Luckenbach, 
the latter carrier to absorb the cost of transhipment. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, Ltd.: Arrangement covering apportioning of through 
rates on eastbound trans-Pacific cargo destined to Gulf ports of call 
of Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company via Seattle. The through 
rates up to $50 per ton are to be apportioned in accordance with the 
specific divisions set forth in the agreement after deduction of $3 
per ton, weight or measurement, to be applied on terminal expense 
at Vancouver and cost of lighterage from Vancouver to Seattle. On 
all such shipments Luckenbach Gulf is to absorb the usual terminal 
charges at Seattle, while Canadian Pacific Steamships is to assume 
drayage charge at Seattle and the excess of the Vancouver terminal 
charges and cost of lighterage over the $3 allowance from the through 
rate. When through rate is $50 or higher $8 per ton of 2,000 pounds 
is to be deducted to cover Vancouver terminal charges, Seattle cartage 
and cost of lightering cargo from Vancouver to Seattle, including 
Canadian Pacific wharfage at Seattle; the remainder of the through 
rate to be apportioned equally between the two lines. The arrange- 
ment is subject to minimum proportion of $4.50 per ton, weight or 
measurement to Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company. Revenue on 
shipments moving at through minimum bill of lading charge is to be 
equally apportioned between the lines after deduction of Vancouver 
terminal charges and cost of lightering from Vancouver to Seattle. 
Cost of customs entry at Seattle is to be borne in equal proportion 
by each line. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, Ltd.: Arrangement for apportioning the through rates on 
eastbound trans-Pacific cargo destined to Atlantic Coast ports of 
Luckenbach Steamship Company. The terms and conditions of this 
agreement, except as to ports of destination and parties, is identical 
with those of the preceding agreement, Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany to receive the same proportions of the through rates and to 
assume the same expenses in connection with transhipment as the 
Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company in the preceding agreement. 

Munson Steamship Line with Princé Line, Ltd.: Memorandum of 
agreement whereby Munson Line agrees to quote the same rates as 
Prince Line on shipments of coffee from Santos and Rio de Janiero 
to New York. The agreement is subject to cancellation by either 
party upon notice to the other. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Silver Line, Ltd. 
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(States-India-Persian Gulf Service): Memorandum of agreement for 
through movement of shipments of canned goods and dried fruit from 
Pacific Coast ports of call of Luckenbach to designated Egyptian, 
Indian and Persian Gulf ports, with transhipment at New York. 
Through rates are to be the same as published conference rates cover- 
ing through shipments from Pacific Coast to the same destinations, 
with transhipment at European ports. The through rates on ship- 
ments — under this agreement are to be apportioned equally 
between Luckenbach and Silver Line, each of which is to absorb 
one-half of the cost of transhipment. 


OCEAN RATES ON PETROLEUM 


The Shipping Board has assigned for hearing at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., September 9, the complaint in No. 72, Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. vs. Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Co., Ltd., et al., 
in which charges on petroleum products to South Africa are 
assailed. George W. Edmonds, manager of the Port of Phila- 
delphia Ocean Traffic Bureau, has been permitted to intervene 
in the case. 


SHIPPING BOARD REGULATORY POWER 


The United States Navigation Company in the case that it 
brought against the Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd., and other 
trans-Atlantic companies, has asked the Supreme Court of the 
United States to review the decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, second circuit, refusing the navigation company’s re- 
quest for an injunction forbidding the British lines to practice 
alleged oppressive methods under contract rates. The lower 
court held that the company should have sought relief at the 
hands of the Shipping Board. (See Traffic World, May 30, 
p. 1305.) 


BOARD TO SELL REAL ESTATE 


The Shipping Board has authorized the formulation of 
specifications for bids and advertisements looking to the sale of 
mortgages and housing properties owned by the board at Brook- 
lawn, N. J. This property is part of a community developed by 
the board in the war period for the accommodation of work- 
ers at the shipyard in Camden. Approximately 200 of the houses 
have been sold to individuals, but there remain mortgages on 
these which the board now offers for sale. In addition there are 
about 70 dwellings to be sold. 


PANAMA CANAL TANKER TRAFFIC 


In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, 944 tank ships tran- 
sited the Panama Canal, carrying 5,102,836 tons of cargo, prin- 
cipally mineral oil products, according to the Panama Canal 
Record. These vessels had a total net tonnage of 5,284,873 
tons, and paid $4,682,320.14 in tolls. Tanker traffic for the fiscal 
year was the lowest since the fiscal year 1923. 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT 


William R. Castle, Jr., acting Secretary of State, has writ- 
ten Governor Roosevelt, of New York, in reply to a letter sent 
by the governor to President Hoover, that no negotiations are 
going on at this time with respect to the St. Lawrence water- 
way project. 

Mr. Castle advised the governor that his letter, which it was 
understood raised question as to secret negotiations concerning 
the waterway, had been referred to him, and that all it was 
possible to say now was that “no negotiations of any kind are 
going on.” He said it was obvious that, when the time came, 
the interest of New York state would not be neglected. 

Several weeks ago, J. G. Rogers, assistant Secretary of State, 
said, with respect to the waterway negotiations, that the gen- 
eral plan was to work out a preliminary understanding with 
the Canadian minister in the summer months, through a series 
of conversations, to see what could be done. He said no formal 
conversations were contemplated at this time. Not long before 
that Mr. Castle had stated that no negotiations were going on, 
either formal or informal, concerning the St. Lawrence waterway. 

Discussing further the situation growing out of the reply 
to the letter of Governor Roosevelt, Mr. Castle, acting Secretary 
of State, said that President Hoover desired to begin negotia- 
tions with Canada on the St. Lawrence project as soon as possible, 
and that if the Canadian minister was ready to take the matter 
up on his return to Washington from his vacation, conversations 
would be begun. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


The following allotments of funds for rivers and harbors 
have been announced by the War Department: Kentucky River, 
Ky., $155,000 for operating and care of locks and dams for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932; Willapa River and Harbor, 
Wash., $10,000; Columbia River at mouth, Wash., $10,000; 
Yaquina River, Ore., $8,000; San Francisco Harbor, $8,000; Hum- 
boldt Harbor and Bay, Calif., $25,000, and Oakland Harbor, Calif., 
$25,000. 

The War Department has announced allotment of $880,000 for 
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operating and care of locks and dams No. 14-28 on the Ohio 
River. An advance allotment of $200,000 was approved July 11, 
reducing the balance now required to $680,000. 


BARGE LINE LIABLE 


Failure of the federal barge line to deliver an amount of 
grain at New Orleans equal to that which it received from a 
shipper at St. Paul establishes a presumption that it was at 
fault in performance of its duties as a common carrier, accord- 
ing to a decision of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit, in No. 9137, Inland Waterways Corporation vs. 
Hallet and Carey Company. The case was appealed from a 
decision by the U. S. District Court, Minnesota district, in 
which judgment in favor of the shipper was given, and was 
heard by a three judge court composed of Circuit Judge Kenyon 
and Booth, and District Judge Dewey. The opinion was written 
by Judge Booth. 

The fact as agreed to was that the barge line failed to 
deliver a full shipment of bulk grain at New Orleans, made by 
the Hallet and Carey Company at St. Paul. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation, represented by Lewis 
L. Drill, United States attorfney, and George A. Heisey, assistant 
United States attorney, contended that a clause in the bill of 
lading covering the shipment exempted the carrier from 
liability for shortage of weight at the delivery point, except in 
the case of negligence on the part of the carrier, and that it 
was incumbent on the shipper to prove there had been negli- 
gence. 

The shipper, represented by G. H. Smith, W. W. Gibson and 
V. J. Hermel, of Minneapolis, contended that proof of the 
absence of negligence on the part of the carrier, in the face of 
the admitted shortage, fell on the defendant in the original 
case. The district court and the appeal court both upheld that 
contention. The case is, as stated by the shipper counsel, vir- 
tually an appeal by the barge line of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company case in No. 2568, in which Judge Molineaux, of the 
United States district court for Minnesota, found against the 
barge line on the same grounds. (See Traffic World, Sept. 6, 
4€930, p. 578.) 

The clause in the bill of lading on which the barge line 
claimed exemption follows: 


The carrier accepts bulk freight without knowledge of quantity 
or quality. On bulk grain settlement for its charges at New Orleans, 
La., will be on basis of New Orleans Board of Trade weights... 
No claims for variation of weights or shrinkage will be allowed except 
in case of loss due to negligence on the part of the carrier. 


The opinion of the appeal court, in part, follows: 


We think the vital question involved in the case at bar is whether 
Se oes erred in entering judgment for plaintiff upon the admitted 
acts. 

1. We start with the fact expressly admitted in the contract of 
carriage that the carrier is liable as at common law except as 
thereafter provided in the contract. At common law the common 
carrier was liable as if an insurer, with a few exceptions, such as the 
act of God, etc.; and with the same exceptions, the carrier was liable, 
whether negligent or not, if it failed to deliver the goods received for 
shipment. The presumption was, in case of failure to deliver, that it 
was at fault; and the presumption was not rebuttable save as to the 
few exceptions, and the carrier had to prove itself within the 
exceptions. 4 Elliott on Railroads (2nd Ed.) sec. 1454; 10 C. J. p. 107, 
sec. 129; 6 Am. & g. Encyc. of Law, p. 262; Clark vs. Barnell, 
12 How. 272, 280; Propeller Niagara vs. Cordes, 21 How. 7, 22, 23; 
Hall & Long vs. Railroad Companies, 13 Wall. 367, 372; Bank of 
Ky. vs. Adams Exp. Co., 93 U. S. 174, 181; North Penn. R. Co. vs. 
Commercial Bank, 123 U. S. 727, 733; Adams Ex. Co. vs. Croninger, 
226 U. S. 491, 509; The E. M. Norton, 15 F. 686; see C. & E. I. R. Co. 
vs, Collins, 249 U. S. 186, 192. 

This common law presumption exists in the case at bar by express 
terms of the contract, and also by express terms some of the common 
law exceptions are not available to the carrier; but a new exemption 
has been added by the contract of carriage to the few which existed 
at common law. The new exemption is this: that the carrier shall 
not be liable for variation of weights or shrinkage in shipments of 
bulk freight except in case of loss due to negligence on the part of 
the carrier. This new exemption has been carved out of the old 
common law liability. This exemption is a matter of contract and 
the contract is in writing and subject to construction. 

The particular exemption clause relied upon by the carrier is as 
follows: ‘‘No claims for variation of weights or shrinkage will be 
allowed except in case of loss due to negligence on the part of the 
carrier.”’ The la age is not well chosen and the meaning is not 
free from doubt. trictly speaking, there can be no claim for ‘‘varia- 
tion of weights.”’ Appellant apparently treats the words ‘variation 
of weights” and the word “shrinkage”? as synonymous, so that the 
exemption clause covers only one thing, viz., “shrinkage.’’ Appellee 
apparently treats the words “variation of weights” as meaning 
“shortage in weights,’’ so that the exemption clause would cover two 
things: shortage in weights, and shrinkage. 

We think the latter construction of the clause is the correct one. 
“Variation of weights” does not signify shrinkage any more than 
it singifies theft; and while “variation of weights’’ might be evidence 
of shrinkage, it might also be evidence of numerous other things. 

Furthermore, it seems clear from the contract that the carrier is 
not exempt from liability for all shortage in weight or for all shrink- 
age, but only for some varieties thereof. Those varieties do not 
include shortage or shrinkage due to negligence by the carrier. This 
would seem to be the reasonable construction of the language of the 
contract; but if the wording leaves the meaning doubtful, the contract, 
being one limiting the common law liability of the carrier, must be 
construed most strongly against the carrier. 
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In order to effectively claim an exemption from liability for 
shortage, the carrier must show that the exemption claimed is within 
the terms of the contract. It does not show this when it simply 
shows a shortage. It must also show that the shortage was a non- 
negligent one. 

This is not a case where the common law liability is abrogated 
and a new and more restricted liability put in its place, if that could 
be done. It is a case where the common law liability remains except 
as exemptions are carved out of it; and the admitted facts do not 
show a non-negligent shortage... 

Our conclusions are that the facts fail to show that the defendant 
carrier is brought within the shortage clause of the contract of 
carriage exempting it from liability because they fail to show non- 
negligent shortage; further, that the facts do not bring the case 
within the rule that where the carrier has shown the cause of loss 
and that cause is one for which the carrier is exempt from liability 
for loss, it is incumbent on the shipper to show negligence on the 
part of the carrier, because the facts fail to show the cause of loss. 

Under the facts stipulated, the presumption remains intact that 
the loss was caused by the fault of the carrier. 

We think the trial court was right in ordering judgment for the 
plaintiff, and the judgment is affirmed. 


BARGE LINE OPERATING RESULTS 


The Inland Waterways Corporation, the government barge 
line agency, had a net income of $114,834.42 for the six months 
ended with June as compared with $75,376.73 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1930, according to statistics made available by 
Major General T. Q. Ashburn, chairman of the board of the cor- 
poration. 

These figures cover the operations of the lower Mississippi 
division, the upper Mississippi division, the Warrior River divi- 
sion and the Warrior River Terminal Company. 

The net:‘income of $114,834.42 was after deduction of 
$269,212.83 for depreciation, as compared with $255,439.32 for 
depreciation in the same period of 1930. 

The net income, by divisions, of the corporation, for the 
first six months this year and the corresponding period last 
year, was as follows: Lower Mississippi division—$260,142.18 
after deduction of depreciation of $191,107.09, as compared with 
$329,539.40 after deduction of depreciation of $181,835.04 for the 
corresponding period last year; upper Mississippi division— 
deficit of $134,884.09 after deduction of depreciation of $31,742.16, 
as compared with deficit of $149,982.16 after deduction of depre- 
ciation of $30,127.37 for the corresponding period last year; 
Warrior division—deficit of $35,555.48 after deduction of depre- 
ciation of $42,426.42, as compared with deficit of $104,864.54 
after deduction of depreciation of $41,398.33 for the correspond- 
ing period last year; Warrior River Terminal Company— 
$25,131.81 after deduction of depreciation of $3,937.16, as com- 
pared with $684.03 after deduction of depreciation of $2,078.58 
for the corresponding period last year. 

For the Mississippi-Warrior service, exclusive of the 
terminal company, the net income reported was $89,702.61 for 
the first six months this year, after deduction of depreciation of 
$265,275.67, as compared with $74,692.70 after deduction of 
depreciation of $253,360.74 for the corresponding period of 1930. 

Tonnage by divisions for the six months was reported as 
follows: Lower Mississippi, 496,436 as compared with 588,205 
for the corresponding period of 1930; upper Mississippi, 31,021 
as compared with 37,164 for the 1930 period; Warrior, 132,556 
as compared with 113,878 for the 1930 period; total Mississippi- 
Warrior service, 660,013 as compared with 739,247 for the 1930 
period; Warrior River Terminal Company, 217,601 as compared 
with 204,005 for the 1930 period. 

Gleneral Ashburn, in making available for publication the 
statistics by divisions, made an exception to an order providing 
that they should not be made public, because certain figures 
from the six months’ report had become public, but announced 
that hereafter the statistics by divisions would not be made 
public. He said the statistics by divisions that had been pub- 
lished were not obtained in Washington. 

“The statistics regarding the various divisions of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation are not issued separately for the reason 
that the corporation functions as a whole and entirely erroneous 
impressions may be gained regarding the whole corporation 
through the study of separate figures for each division,” said 
General Ashburn in explanation of why the statistics by divi- 
sions would not be made public. “No railroad issues any state- 
ment regarding operations by divisions, but their statements do 
include operations of whole systems. Monthly figures regarding 
the operation of the whole system of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation are available to anyone seeking such information.” 





SOUTHERN RY.—NOT SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
As the result of an error, it was stated in the Traffic World, 
July 25, p. 212, that, effective July 26, the Southern Pacific would 
inaugurate a through sleeping car line between Fort Worth, Tex., 
and Asheville, N. C., in connection with the Texas and Pacific, 
and Missouri Pacific. Where the name of the Southern Pacific 
was shown it should have been Southern Railway. 
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TEXAS MOTOR REGULATION 


Highway patrolmen throughout Texas have received in- 
structions to enforce strictly the new law regulating motor 
traffic which becomes effective August 22. The law is rigid as 
to requiring all vehicles using the highways to have protecting 
lights forward, in the rear and on the sides. Another inhibition 
is against sirens, bells, whistles or sounding devices other than 
the prescribed horn. The act limits the size of the vehicles 
and their loads and one provision is that the rear end of motor 
vehicles, whether truck, car or trailer, must carry a lighted 
red or yellow lamp. A white headlight must appear on the 
front of all motor vehicles using the highways. 

Permissible sizes of trucks using the highways are made 
smaller by the new law. No truck or its load shall exceed 
96 inches in width and more than twelve feet six inches in height. 
No trailer or semi-trailer shall be more than 35 feet long and 
no combination of vehicle and trailer shall exceed 45 feet, out- 
side of incorporated cities and towns. No load shall extend 
more than three feet in front of the vehicle nor protrude more 
than four feet in the rear. One section limits the size of pack- 
ages on trucks to not more than 30 cubic feet and not weighing 
more than 500 pounds, with a maximum of fourteen to the 
truck, but with a maximum weight of 7,000 pounds. 

Another section of the new law fixes a load limit of 7,000 
pounds, but says it shall not become effective until January 1, 
1932. There appears to be that much of a conflict in the two 
provisions, as to dates of effectiveness. Under the latter load 
limit trailers are restricted to a maximum weight of 600 pounds 
per inch width of tire on any wheel. 


On special trips, load limits are fixed at 14,000 pounds and 
length at 55 feet, this being from one point to a common carrier 
connection. 


OHIO MOTOR VEHICLE POLICY 


The Ohio Public Utilities Commission, in two recent cases 
created by the applications of motor vehicle companies for cer- 
tificates of public convenience and necessity, has taken into con- 
sideration what might be called the convenience of users of the 
highways other than motor vehicle carriers, and the necessity of 
railroads for revenue enough to live and perform the services for 
which they were chartered. The decisions in those cases are 
attracting pointed attention because the views of the Ohions, 
if not overturned by the courts, seem to point the way for reg- 
ulation that will remove the purely destructive part of the 
present competition between railroads and the motor vehicle. 


In the first of the cases the Ohio commission denied a cer- 
tificate to an applicant desiring to operate vehicles on United 
States route No. 20 (the Buffalo-Chicago highway) on the ground 
that that route was overcrowded. At the same time, according 
to reports from the Ohio capital, the Ohio commission announced 
that it would conduct a survey on other important routes with 
a view to determine limits to be put upon motor vehicle trans- 
portation. 


The striking thing in the second decision, made by Com- 
missioners Bricker and Geiger, is the declaration that the Ohio 
body is “not ready to subscribe to the principle that trucks shall 
be permitted to make unlimited inroads upon the rail lines.” 
Therefore, in passing upon an application by the Cleveland, 
Canton & Columbus Motor Freight Co. for permission to add 
ten tractors and fifteen trailers to its equipment, which would 
have been a 300 per cent increase in that company’s equipment. 
the commission granted a certificate permitting the operation of 
two additional tractors and two additional trailers, provided that 
they were operated in a territory between Cleveland and Mans- 
field, heretofore served by an interurban electric line now aban- 
doned. The commission said that the issuance of a certificate was 
in recognition of a well-defined necessity “springing from the 
abandonment of the interurban traction line which heretofore 
served the territory between Cleveland and Mansfield.” 


Paranthetically it may be mentioned that that interurban 
railroad was built and operated in competition with the Big 
Four, the Erie, the B. & O. and Pennsylvania which had and 
have lines in the territory between Cleveland and Mansfield, 
none of those railroads serving the termini mentioned with their 
own rails over short routes. None of the routes, however, is 
greatly circuitous. 

In disposing of the application for permission to make a 





300 per cent increase in equipment, the Ohio commission, in 
part, said: 


We do not feel that this is justified, unless we surrender to the 
argument that there shall be no limit placed upon freight to be 
hauled over the highway, except the capacity of the transportation 
company to secure business, and capacity of the truck or trailer 
to transport the same, which would necessarily mean a further 
drastic draining of the source of revenue of the rail lines. 

We are not ready to subscribe to the principle that trucks shall 
be permitted to make unlimited inroads upon the rail line. There 
is a proper place for each class of transportation, and the applica- 
tion to increase the tonnage capacity of the applicant’s equipment 
300 per cent indicates that if this equipment is to be used the 
business of this transportation company will be supported by con- 
venience, rather than by necessity... 

Testimony has been introduced of various shippers to the effect 
that the increased equipment is required in order to properly handle 
the freight that they desire to ship by truck, over the highways, 
rather than by rail. 

The chief convenience, if not necessity, that is to be served by 
truck transportation is the pick-up and delivery service, and over- 
night delivery. This certificate (i. e. the existing certificate of the 
Cleveland, Canton & Columbus Motor Freight Co.) covers the cities 
in the highly industrial section of the state, and the applicant, in 
addition to the testimony offered by shippers, has produced a state- 
ment showing the amount of tonnage from various important ter- 
minals and the aggregate is a demonstration of the increase of 
transportation by truck, owing to the facilities offered by the truck 
carriers, over that that can be offered by the rail carriers. * * * 

Under the ruling of the Supreme Court, an applicant for addi- 
tional equipment must show the convenience and necessity for the 
additional equipment under the same rules that he would be re- 
quired to show such convenience and necessity under an original 
application. 

The application and the facts in this case bring to the con- 
sideration of the Commission a highly important situation. The 
applicant secured the right to operate over the principal highways 
of the state under a certificate issued to it before it was required to 
prove a convenience and necessity and it has so skillfully managed 
its business that it has outgrown the original equipment. It muss 
be apparent that to whatever extent its business may increase, to 
a like extent the business of the rail line carriers must decrease, 
within certain limits. 

The Commission is urged that the measure of convenience and 
necessity is the amount of business that the company secured. 
Whether or not it be such business as could be more properly han- 
dled by truck or by rail, it is urged that if the trucker is able to 
offer service to large shippers more convenient than can be offered 
by the rail, this business should be accommodated by the trucker, 
no matter to what extent it may grow, nor what equipment may 
be required to haul it. 

On the other hand, it is urged that the trucking operation is 
more appropriate for the hauling of smaller consignments, less than 
ecarload lots which requires quick delivery, in small bulk, to the 
consignees, and that the truck should not be permitted to invade 
the well-defined business of the rail carrier, devoted to the hauling 
of heavy material. 

It does not definitely appear from the evidence in this case 
that there is a clear demarcation between the class of goods more 
satisfactorily hauled by truck and that which should naturally fall 
to the rail transportation. But it does appear that shipments from 
a single consignee have reached the proportion and weight that 
would justify the shipment by rail if the rail transportation could 
be approximately as convenient to the shipper as is the truck 
transportation. 


MISSOURI MOTOR REGULATION 


The Missouri commission has promulgated an order for 
the regulation of motor busses and trucks under the law that 
becomes effective Sept 14. The commission held a hearing on 
this order Aug. 21, with the object of getting the opinions of 
owners and operators of motor vehicles. 

The order continues in force all tariffs filed with the com- 
mission before Sept. 14, but tariffs and schedules which do not 
conform to the rules will have to be reissued by Dec. 14. 

Carriers in operation on Dec. 1, 1930, will have ninety days 
in which to file applications for certificates or permits, and they 
may continue rendering service until the applications are passed 
on finally. The carriers are divided into “motor carriers” and 
“contract haulers.” Every contract hauler is required to submit 
for approval a liability insurance policy or bond at an amount 
fixed by the commission. 

In addition to the regular registration license fee, a license 
fee of $10 is required for each passenger seat and of $25 to 
$500 on each truck in accordance with the weight range from 
1.5 tons to 9 tons. 

Two inspectors under the new law have been appointed by 
the commission. They are Coin Combs, of Springfield, and O. J. 
Beuschert, of Columbia. 


PULLMAN UPPER BERTH CUT 


In an effort to ascertain whether a reduction in upper berth 
rates will increase the use of upper berths by travelers, the 
Pullman Company and railroads have obtained permission from 
the Commission to establish rates for those berths equal to 
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half the rates for lower berths between Washington, D. C., and 
Jersey City, N. J., and New York, N. Y., and between Chicago 
and St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn. The reduced rates, effective 
August 20, are to remain in effect for three months. 

The Pullman Company advised the Commission that the 
upper berth rate had been 80 per cent of the lower berth rate 
since February, 1911, when the rates for both upper and lower 
berths were the same. That reduction, it said, had not resulted 
in a material increase in the occupancy of upper berths. It said 
it was desired to ascertain whether under existing conditions a 
materially lower basis of charge would produce sufficient addi- 
tional demand for such accommodations as to create additional 
revenue and permit operating economies should an increased 
occupancy of upper berths permit the furnishing of desired 
accommodations in a lesser number of cars, all of which re- 
quired an actual experiment. The company believed that the 
experiment would be more conclusive if it included a part of 
the summer travel season and therefore asked special permis- 
sion to make the new rates effective on short notice. 


S. W. DOOR TO DOOR RATES 


The scheme of the southwestern railroads for establishing 
door to door service, on which traffic and tariff men have been 
working for many months, has reached the files of the Com- 
mission in the form of a new Johanson tariff, his I. C. C. No. 
2318, effective October 1. It publishes charges and regulations 
applicable on less than carload traffic for pick-up and delivery 
service, some at the expense of the railroads and some at the 
expense of the shippers, when the shipper asks for such 
services. 

Free service is to be performed when the first class rates 
range between $1.10 and $1.33 a hundred, or $1.33 plus arbitraries 
of 28 cents or less for the distances in Oklahoma and Texas 
differential territories. 

The tariff also provides an allowance of 5 cents a 100 
pounds on less than carload freight when delivered by the con- 
signee at the freight station of the carrier. That allowance will 
be made to the consignor when he files a claim. 

- Door to door service is to be performed at the expense of 
the shipper on traffic at class rates governed by the current 
western classification when the rates are lower than 48 cents 
on first class, 41 cents on second, 34 cents on third, and 26 
cents on fourth class, and on traffic at commodity rates or classi- 
fication exceptions which are lower than 38 cents on first class, 
32 cents on second, 27 cents on third, and 21 cents on fourth. 
Such door to door service is to be performed at a charge not 
exceeding 10 cents a 100 pounds by adding sums sufficient to 
bring the charges up to the class and commodity rates herein- 
before mentioned. For example, if the class rate is 40 cents a 
100 pounds, under the rule for calculating the charges, 8 cents 
will be added so as to bring the whole amount up to the first 
class rate of 48 cents. That, at least, is the construction which 
had been put upon the tariff by those who had read it, but had 
not had opportunity to make an intensive study, at the time 
this was written. 

The tariff also establishes a system of collect on delivery 
service, on freight, similar to the service rendered by express 
companies. The charge for amounts not exceeding $5 will be 
30 cents. The charges are scaled up to $3.25 for amounts from 
$950 to $1,000. The charge for amounts in excess of $1,000 is 
blanketed at $3.25. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Combined sales of military and commercial aircraft 
registered a slight gain in the first six months of 1931 as com- 
pared with the same period of 1930, according to a report on 
production issued by the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America, Inc. 

Planes and engines valued at $19,618,043 were sold by the 
manufacturers in the first half of the current year. Sales of 
commercial craft declined sharply, but increased purchases of 
equipment by the army and navy raised the total to $85,703 
above that for the first half of 1930. Deliveries in the first six 
months of last year totaled $19,532,340. Continuing, the chamber 
said: 


Commercial airplane and engine sales were off 34.6 per cent in the 
first six months of 1931 as contrasted with the same period last year. 
The value of the commercial equipment sold by manufacturers in the 
first half of the current year was $6,957,134. The figure for the first 
six months of 1930 was $10,628,748. Sales of military aircraft, on the 
other hand, showed a 57.8 per cent gain, as the services sought to 
bring their equipment up to the levels authorized by the five-year 
procurement programs now nearing a close. Planes and engines 
delivered to the military air services in the first six months of this 
year were valued at $12,660,909. Total sales of military equipment 
in the corresponding period of 1930 was but $8,903,592. 

Production of commercial aircraft slumped even more than sales. 
In the first half of this year, commercial airplane and engine pro- 
duction from the dollar standpoint dropped 42.9 per cent. The value 
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of commercial planes and engines produced in the first six months of 
1931 totaled $6,344,933, as compared with a total production value of 
$11,110,030 for the same period in 1930. 

In the first half of 1930, the value of the military planes and 
engines manufactured totaled $8,125,566. The military equipment 
produced in the first six months of the current year was valued at 
$12,246,978, a rise of 49.3 per cent. The difference in the valuation 
of the equipment produced and that sold is accounted for by the fact 
that airplane and engine manufacturers are continuing to liquidate 
their surplus stocks. 

Values of commercial airplanes, less engines, have dropped tre- 
mendously in the last year. ne thousand one hundred and sixty-two 
commercial planes were produced in the first six months of last year, 
while 982 were manufactured this year, a drop of 15.5 per cent. 
At the same time, the value of the commercial airplanes produced 
declined 45.5 per cent. The valuation of the commercial units pro- 
duced in the first half of 1930 was $7,045,350; those produced this 
year, $3,844,391. 

Units sales of commercial airplanes reached a total of 1,244 in 
the first half of 1930. These planes were valued at $6,690,575. Nine 
hundred and forty-one commercial craft, valued at $4,196,727, were 
delivered by the manufacturers to private individuals, industrial con- 
cerns, aerial service operators, and the transport lines in the first 
six months of this year. The drop in the number of units sold was 
24.4 per cent, and the reduction in total value, 37 per cent. 

ith regard to commercial aircraft engines, both the number of 
units produced and the number delivered this year exceeded the 
figures for the first six months of 1930, the former by 10 per cent, the 
latter by 14 per cent. This was due to the activity in the production 
of engines of low horsepower, which are being used to equip the new 
light planes for the private owner. The total value of the commercial 
power plants produced in the first half of 1931, however, dropped 38.5 
per cent as compared with last year, while the value of commercial 
engine deliveries was 30 per cent under that for the corresponding 
period in 1930. 


NEW AIR SERVICE 


A thirty-one-hour day and night tri-motored passenger plane 
service from New York and eastern points to Los Angeles, via 
Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, Omaha, Cheyenne and Salt Lake 
City, became effective August 18, through connecting services 
of United Air Lines and Western Air Express at Salt Lake City. 
Passengers leaving New York at 9:15 in the morning arrive in 
Los Angeles at 1 o’clock the following afternoon. United Air 
Lines’ officials state this is the fastest transcontinental tri- 
motored passenger plane service between the two seaboards 
and is approximately the same schedule as United Air Lines’ 
New York to San Francisco flight. Eastbound, a similar tri- 
motored service will be operated. Passengers leaving Los 
Angeles in the morning arrive in Chicago for breakfast, Cleve- 
land for lunch and New York for dinner the following day. 


AIRWAY MAP OF DETROIT-TORONTO REGION 


A sectional airway map showing nearly 50,000 square miles 
of territory in the vicinity of Lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario, 
and indicating airways and aids to air navigation as well as 
topographical features within an area approximately 320 miles 
from east to west and 150 miles from north to south, has been 
published by the aeronautics branch of the Department of 
Commerce, and is now ready for distribution, according to an 
announcement by Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics. 

The map is the third of a series of 92 sectional airway 
maps, covering the entire United States, planned by the aero- 
nautics branch in connection with its airway mapping program, 
which is handled by the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The sectional airway map just com- 
pleted is known as Upper K-17, Detroit-Toronto. Those previously 
published are Upper K-16, Milwaukee and Lower K-16, Chicago. 

Sectional airway maps sell for 40 cents each, with a reduc- 
tion of 15 cents a map, if 20 or more are ordered in a single 
lot. They may be ordered from the Director of Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C., and orders must be accom- 
panied by remittances in the form of cash, postal money order, 
draft, or certified check. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on August 1 had 181,702 freight cars in 
need of repairs or 8.3 per cent of the number on line, according 
to the car service division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. This was an increase of 4,670 cars above the number in 
need of repair on July 15, at which time there were 177,032, or 
8.1 per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on August 
1 totaled 128,942 cars, or 5.9 per cent, an increase of 3,049 com- 
pared with the number on July 15, while freight cars in need 
of light repairs totaled 52,760, or 2.4 per cent, an increase of 
1,621 compared with July 15. 

” Class I railroads of this country on August 1 had 5,913 loco- 
motives in need of classified repairs or 10.9 per cent of the 
number on line. This was a decrease of 105 locomotives below 
the number in need of such repairs on July 15, at which time 
there were 6,018, or 11.1 per cent. Class I railroads on August 
1 had 9,531 serviceable locomotives in storage compared with 
9,311 on July 15. 
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WHO WOULD PAY THE TAXES? 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In event government ownership (from which the good Lord 
deliver us) should flow from the present railroad problem, as 
predicted as one of two alternatives in your editorial of August 
15, bearing in mind that federal owned property pays no taxes 
to the state, the county or the municipality in which such 
property may be loeated, on whose shoulders would fall the 
enormous tax burden now paid by the railroads and passed on 
in the freight charges to the ultimate consumer, who, regard- 
less of whether he may or may not own a thin dime’s worth of 
taxable property, pays his pro rata of that tax in what he buys? 

In connection with the above, the suggestion made by E. L. 
Porter, in the same issue, in which he “sees the end of rail 
transport,” calls forcibly to mind a short editorial which re- 
cently appeared in “Skamania County (Wash.) Pioneer,” a 
Western weekly newspaper, which read: 

“The busses and the trucks may eventually replace the 
railroads but it should be remembered that the highways pay 
no taxes.” 

This communication attempts to take issue with neither 
side of the question, but does propound the question as to who 
is going to make up the taxes, which in either event, would be 
lost from privately owned railroad properties and is one, I 
think, should command the attention of industry and owners 
of property on whose shoulders it would fall, while the man 
with no taxable holdings, who does pay his pro rata now in 
accordance with what he consumes, would escape altogether. 

O. B. Andrews Company, 
J. F. Hartley, Traffic Manager. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., August 19, 19M. 


“BEYOND REASONABLE DOUBT” 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In his letter published August 1 under the title, “The Prob- 
lem of Ex Parte 103,” Mr. A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager of 
the Southern Pine Association, expressed (unconsciously, per- 
haps) a thought which seems to be (consciously or subcon- 
sciously) in the minds of many industrial traffic managers and 
federal and state railroad commissioners in their attitude to- 
ward rates, whether considering a reduction in existing rates, 
opposing proposed increases, or considering attempts of car- 
riers to reduce rates to meet competition via waterways and 
highways. 

Mr. Moore’s suggestion is that carriers “show beyond ques- 
tion of reasonable doubt that the granting of their petition,” 
etc. One of the causes of the present plight of the railroads 
is this attitude that carriers must prove beyond a reasonable 
doubt their contention on any proposition they are proposing 
or defending. In this respect the carriers seem to be placed 
in the same position as a prosecuting attorney attempting to 
convict one charged with the commission of a crime, instead 
of following the usual rule of requiring that the proponent or 
complainant, whether shipper or carrier, prove its contention by 
a preponderance of evidence. Whether proponent or defendant, 
the carrier seems to be required to prove its contention beyond 
a reasonable doubt. 

H. C. Hallmark, 
A. G. F. T. M., Southern Pacific Co. 
San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 17, 1931. 


LOSS ON PASSENGER TRAINS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have your issue of August 15, and was attracted by an 
editorial entitled, ‘A Transportation Crisis.” In the next to the 
last paragraph on the first page, I find the wording: “Would not 
the mind of this referee turn to advisability of equalization of 
regulation, and, after equalization, coordination to the end that 
the transportation plan should be not only fair, but entirely 
efficient? Would it not concern itself with finding out whether 
the public, through taxation, pays in part, for transportation 
facilities, used by comparative few?” In this connection, I 








would like to ask why the railroads operate so many passenger 
trains at a loss, expecting the freight to make up the deficit. 

Should the masses pay for these luxurious passenger trains, 
operated at a loss, for the privilege of a comparatively few? 
Take, for example, passenger service out of St. Louis for Chi- 
cago. Three or four railroads are due out of St. Louis and into 
Chicago practically at the same time. Now there is an agree- 
ment by the railroads that they will operate on the same sched- 
ule—that is, one railroad will not make better time than the 
other. Why should they not get together and eliminate at least 
two-thirds of the service, leaving the one-third to operate at 
a profit, and which would be entirely sufficient service? Many 
times I have gone out of St. Louis for Chicago, and found the 
train was not one-third loaded. 

Do you think the Commission would compel these railroads 
to operate these competitive passenger trains at a loss? And 
why should the freight rates be high enough to make up the 
deficit of the passenger traffic? There is only one answer that 
the railroads can give, and that is, passenger trains advertise 
their road. That is the only answer that they have to offer. 
Do you not think that their advertising is entirely too expensive 
to the shipping public that pays the bill? 

E. W. Wilson, Traffic Manager, 
Frick-Reid Supply Corporation. 
Tulsa, Okla., Aug. 18, 1931. 


THE TRANSPORTATION CRISIS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Perhaps your editorials are for the purpose of calling forth 
comments and criticisms sometimes. 

I have been an interested reader of your magazine for the 
last sixteen years. 

Your editorial of August 15 leaves one in an unsatisfied 
position. You quote Thomas F. Woodlock, a writer for the Wall 
Street Journal. Mr. Woodlock is, without doubt, a wonderfully 
bright man and has had experience with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but we must not forget that we have on the 
Commission nearly a dozen men who have that same experience 
and we have at least four or five who are much richer in it so 
far as interstate commerce business is concerned, and who 
perhaps are just as well informed in other matters as Mr. 
Woodlock. 

These other men with the Commission must know of this 
condition if Mr. Woolock knows of it, and we may rest assured 
that they are going to handle the situation to the best of their 
ability. 

You state that the public has undertaken to govern and 
regulate transportation—not exactly that, but, rather, to try to 
see that it is not misgoverned at the expense of the public—by 
appointing a Commission which has made a reputation for fair- 
ness in protection of all the rail lines as well as shippers. 

As much as most everyone would regret to see such a thing 
as government ownership or handling of the rail lines come 
to pass, it is not impossible that some good might result from 
such a move. Truck lines might be taken over at the same time, 
and they could do just what the railroad companies should have 
done three or four years ago by amalgamating the two forms of 
service and supplying enough of each to take care of business. 

We are not trying to tell the rail lines how to conduct their 
business—we are merely prompted to answer your statements. 
Let us not be completely discouraged. 

Malleable Iron Range Company, 
L. H. Zimmerman, Traffic Manager. 
Beaver Dam, Wis., Aug. 17, 1931. 


TRUCKMAN FAVORS REGULATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The public, railroads and motor trucks seem to be playing 
a game of tag, each placing the blame for the conditions con- 
fronting the entire transportation field on the shoulders of the 
other and not taking the portion of the cause for this condition 
himself as his prorated share. There are three people at fault 
—the public, the railroads and the motor trucks, and a fourth 
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party that is equally at fault—the commissions of every state 
and the federal government for not assuming the powers law- 
fully theirs in making the three big children stop the complain- 
ing and get down to a solution. 

The public is at fault because it wants a service that is of 
a different nature from freight service, and yet demands it at 
rates as low as or lower than freight. A large firm refuses to 
pay the same on a ten case shipment as a smaller firm on a 
two case shipment; the rates quoted to different mills in like 
fields are different to such an extent that it is impossible for 
a small firm to compete in some lines because the differential 
in rates by truck are so vastly against him. The bigger mill 
demands the reductions or threatens to quit using the service, 
and he gets his own terms; the smaller mills cannot do this. 
The public complains about freight rates being too high when 
it knows that the railroads are financially suffering because the 
public has not tried to play fair with them. Every grade cross- 
ing, bridge, or whatnot that a city that was a green pasture 
before some railroad ran through it wants to have removed; 
they demand that the railroad remove it and pay the costs; the 
railroad is always at fault, forgetting that, were it not for that 
railroad, the city would still be a green pasture. The entire 
freight and truck service is demoralized because the public has 
made it so, always looking for lower and lower rates regardless 
of what methods they may obtain them. 

The railroads are at fault because they have made no effort 
to work with the truckmen; they refuse to accept the belief that 
they do not rule by divine right in the field of transportation, 
and now they are seeing that there is a factor working against 
them, and that is the motor truck; so instead of coming out 
openly and asking them to talk it over, they have become so 
imbedded in politics that they go behind the closed doors and 
discuss what they can do to stop this demon called motor 
trucking. They forget that there is room for both, a service 
both can render, and that coordinated rail truck service is prac- 
tical and could be attained if the railroads would talk to the 
truckmen and not ignore them and talk to the politician as to 
how to outlaw him. They haven’t learned the lesson the stage 
coach learned, that you cannot outlaw progress; it may be re- 
tarded, but it always wins out and the motor truck is here to 
stay. In the little that has been done toward coordinated 
service, which I have been connected with, there has always 
been a guaranteed protection for the rail carrier, and a big 
gamble for the truckmen. Both should equally gamble on the 
success of the many proposals to lick the present unhealthy 
situation. 

The motor truckmen are at fault, because, primarily, they 
are not conducting their business on a business basis. They fail 
to charge a sufficient revenue to make the amount of money 
they should make to build up a reserve and guarantee the con- 
tinuance of the efficient service the public has a right to de- 
mand. They resort to all tricks to get business, cut rates, 
underquote freight rates, eliminate liability insurance that pro- 
tects the public, and finally go broke, only to have another 
start where they left off, and this keeps the field demoralized. 
Truckmen fail to see that they give a different service from 
freight, and that it is a better service, and, therefore, should 
be worth more to the public, but they may ask a much lower 
rate than that of freight. If truck service giving door-to-door 
service isn’t worth more than freight rates, then there is no 
position in the economic structure of transportation for the 
truck, but the store door delivery is worth more, and the truck- 
men should be compelled by law to charge a rate higher. 

The many commissions are wrong and equally responsible 
for this condition, because they sit by and do nothing, letting 
the railroads come closer constantly to ruin; if you ruin the 
rail carrier you might as well ruin the country. The I. C. C. 
held a big investigation several years ago, in 1925 I believe, 
and did nothing; it held another one last year, and did nothing. 
As long as we have such commissions that do a lot of investi- 
gation work, and then do nothing, the transportation system 
will get nearer to the cliff of destruction. What we need is 
action by the commissions, and not talk and politics. The 
Commission must get over the idea that the public is always 
right. Railroads and truckmen only say that when they need 
business, for they know down in their hearts that the public 
isn’t always right. 

To make the above remarks would be folly if I did not 
have a remedy, and this remedy I have preached for several 
years. I believe that it is the final solution of the transporta- 
tion problem, that it will stabilize both the rail and the motor 
truck service: 

Ist. The I. C. C. and state commissions should take over 
the control of all trucks as well as the other public utilities, 
and strictly regulate them. The rates they are compelled to 
charge should be as strictly enforced as the service they give; 
the public and every man in business should know what he 
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must pay to ship by truck, by rail, or by parcel post, then there 
will be equal opportunities for every business man, whereas as 
it is now, one man cannot quote rates to meet another, because 
one house ships by freight, another by truck, giving store 
door delivery for less than freight rates and many times much 
less. The rates should be fixed so as never to be less than 
freight rates plus a just and reasonable pickup and delivery 
charge, which the commissions must set. Then you will see 
many shippers flock back to the railroads, where they belong, 
for they have no right to expect service at freight rates that is 
store door delivery service. It is contrary to every plausible 
argument to expect staple business conditions when there is a 
system at present that is worse than the old rebate system. 
The commissions must assume their full responsibility of rate 
setting as well as issuing the certificates of public convenience 
that they now issue. These certificates are worthless unless 
the rates are stabilized so that a certified carrier knows where 
he stands, not only with the other truckmen, but with the rail- 
roads. The railroads have their rates set, but they don’t know 
where they stand as regards the rates of the truckmen, in many 
cases. 

2d. Every truck in the United States should be under the 
commissions, and every truck operating for hire, either as a 
private or common carrier, should be compelled to charge more 
than the railroads—enough more to equal the pickup and de- 
livery charge; then they will not be competing with rail rates. 
The private truck should haul only the owner’s goods, and 
should pay equally with the common carrier truck for the use 
of the highways. No truck should be permitted to obtain a 
state license that is not covered by insurance with a responsible 
company and in a substantial amount. 

38d. The taxes should be on profits, giving to the carrier 
a set amount and the balance going to the government, just 
the same as the railroads. There should be no discrimination 
between the rail carrier and the motor truck favoring either 
in taxation. The common carrier fields should be limited to 
create efficiency, but not restricted to the extent of creating 
monopoly. The rail carrier should never be permitted to enter 
the motor trucking field as the exclusive carrier in any com- 
munity, for then the public would not receive efficient service. 
Each and every locality should have at least one independent 
operator, even if the railroads are permitted to go into the 
motor trucking field. The last question is debatable, but per- 
sonally I see no reason why they should not be in both fields. 

4th. A commission should be formed comprising a repre- 
sentative of each state, and the entire motor trucking problems 
solved at once; even a smaller federal commission would do, 
if the states would not squawk about state rights. The law 
should be favoring no one, but with the idea of being fair to 
the rail carrier, the motor truckmen and the public, but not 
making it unprofitable through taxation to enter the motor 
trucking field, as the secret conferences by some rail executives, 
with the ears of the senators, would like to have. If all com- 
missions such as the I. C. C. can do igs have hearings every 
several years without decidng what to do, it is time we have 
some changes, not in new equipment, but in new commissioners. 
J. R. Bingaman, Pres., 
Bingaman Motor Express. 


TESTING A WHEAT PRICE BELIEF 


(From a study of the St. nomeeaee ee Project, by Samuel S. 
yer. 

It has long been believed “that the price of wheat in the 
United States is the price at Liverpool less freight charges for 
moving it from this country to Liverpool, and, therefore, a reduc- 
tion of the transportation charges will tend to raise the price 
in this country.” 

At the solicitation of the President of the United States, 
with the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, rail- 
road export wheat rates were temporarily lowered, ranging from 
2c to 7c per bushel, from May 29 to September 30, 1929. An- 
nouncement of this was made on May 2. 

From May 3 to May 31, Chicago wheat prices dropped from 
$1.13 to 95c per bushel. Liverpool prices likewise declined. 
During the four month period of lowered freight rates, the cost 
of moving wheat from Chicago to Liverpool remained steady at 
about 14%c per bushel and the market price in Chicago ranged 
from 95c to $1.55 per bushel. This range of 60c was more than 
four times as great as the transportation charges from Chicago 
to Liverpool. This experimental demonstration showed that 
the price of wheat at Chicago was not to any considerable ex- 
tent determined by the transportation charges and this freight 
rate reduction did not “relieve the wheat congestion, stimulate 
wheat exports, nor avert a decline in wheat prices.” 

In the final analysis, the controlling factors were supply, 
demand, and price, and not mere transportation costs in the 
United States. 


Reading, Pa., Aug. 17, 1931. 
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National Market Areas showing Pref- 
erential Territory as outlined by ac- 
tual Freight-Separator Boundaries. 


Distribute fr Profit 


~ not for volume 


STRICTLY speaking, there are only three ma- 
jor national distributing centers—New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis. 


Each has its definitely limited territory—its 
profitable trading limits fixed by freight-separ- 
ator lines. You cannot afford to ignore these 
divisions, because they mark the boundaries 
within which internal distribution can be ef- 
fected at a profit. Pass them, and all you gain 
is volume. 
* * * 


St. Louis controls the Southwest territory as 
strategically as New York dominates the At- 
lantic Seaboard, or Chicago the Great Lakes and 
Northwestern country. You cannot profitably 
cover this south-central section from any other 
point than St. Louis because the distances are 
too great and the costs too high. 


But you can, as a Manufacturer or Distributor, 
blanket this territory from St. Louis, because its 
travel-lines, its freight-service and its buying 
customs all lead fo and from St. Louis. 
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See what this third market center directly serves: 


—practically 1/4 the nation 
—29,690,000 people 

—a rapidly developing territory 

—a competitive Far-Western market. 


If you are trying to cover St. Louis’ natural 
territory from outside its area, you are attempt- 
ing what is now competitively impractical and 
will soon become practically impossible. Why 
do it when you could so advantageously com- 
mand this district from its own business center? 


* * * 


In these hard-bitten times shrewd business is thinking in 
terms of intensive, rather than extensive coverage. Volume 
of itself means little; profit, everything. Let us show you 
by facts and figures how from St. Louis you could get the 
volume and keep the profit, too. Write the Industrial Bureau 
of the Industrial Club, 509 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Thouis 





THIRD DISTRIBUTION CENTER 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions —- practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too ——— for the kind of —— herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Tariff Interpretation 


Louisiana.—Question: There are commodity rates from Car- 
olina points to various destinations in Agent Cottrell’s 70-A, 
I. C. C. 372, applying on “underwear, made wholly of cotton.” 
Would 44-inch elastic bands around the waist and knees of cot- 
ton flannelette bloomers preclude the application of the com- 
modity rate? 

Answer: With respect to this question, see the Commis- 
sion’s decision in Willamette Pulp & Paper Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. 
Co., 21 I. C. C. 178, in which case the Commission held that 
the commodity rate applicable on iron and steel rolls for flour, 
paper and rubber mills applied on rubber-covered rolls. In this 
case the Commission said: 


There is no doubt that these were paper-mill rolls within the 
meaning and intent of the commodity rate, although technically 
not within its description. The coating of rubber does not make 
them any the less paper-mill rolls. e infer from the testimony 
that only such rolls are adaptable to the purposes these rolls were 
intended to serve. The long-continued use of the commodity rate 
and the immediate amendment of the tariff by the carriers when 
their attention was directed to it so as to specifically include rubber- 
covered rolls fairly indicate the intended application of that rate. 


We believe the principle of the above referred to decision 

is applicable in the instant case. 
Reconsignment vs. Reshipment 

North Carolina.—Question: After a car has been placed on 
private siding, contents not being unloaded, the car is rebilled, 
is not the car subject to the reconsigning charge? 

Answer: The fact that there are conditions of handling a 
shipment after placement on a private siding which will subject 
same to reconsignment rules and charges, does not make it 
impossible, in our opinion, to so handle the shipment as to 
terminate the old and commence a new one, and avoid the re- 
consigning charge. This view is supported by the decisions of 
the Commission in “Reconsignment Case,” 47 I. C. C. 590, citing 
Kehoe & Co. vs. I. C. R. R., 14 I. C. C. 541, wherein the Com- 
mission held that while a shipper at a rate-breaking point can 
avail himself of the privilege of making two shipments instead 
of one (as under reconsignment), he must bear the increased 
expense incident to two shipments in order to obtain such ad- 
vantages and must do so “without any carrier or agent of the 
carrier acting for the shipper.” It stated that such advantage 
could not be taken away from the shipper except by condemning 
the making of a through rate by adding the locals. The real 
test, apparently, in distinguishing between the reconsigning 
of an inbound car not unloaded but reforwarded, on one hand, 
and the terminating of the original shipment inbound and com- 
mencement of a new one outbound (it cannot possibly make 
any difference whether the same goods and the same car are 
used for the second shipment) is whether the carrier’s agent 
is called upon to render any service which will join the inbound 
with the outbound movement. The mere issuing of an original 
bill of lading on the second shipment cannot rightfully be called 
“reconsignment” service, for that particular shipment has never 
been consigned previously to any point. The same goods may 
have been used in a previous shipment, and the same car may 
have handled the goods, but these facts do not link up the new 
shipment with the old. 

It seems to be a question of whether the carrier’s services 
are requisitioned in any way other than as incidental to the 
termination of the old shipment and the commencing of a new 
one. 

State vs. Interstate Traffic 


Ohio.—Question: We have a standard gauge railroad 20 
miles long located in Pennsylvania which was primarily built 
as a logging road, but it also transports shipments, both carloads 
and less, for outside parties, and, in fact, may be classed as a 
common carrier. It has been our understanding that we oper- 
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ated under the laws of Pennsylvania only. Tariffs have been 
compiled in accordance with the regulations of that state and 
filed with the railroad commission. Of course, the majority of 
our traffic is received from or delivered to the trunk line with 
which we connect. However, bills of lading are not issued by 
us for shipments to any points off our line and we collect our 
own charges. An attorney has just informed us that, by some 
provision of the interstate commerce law, presumably the act 
of 1920, we are subject to the regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. We think this is an error and shall 
appreciate your opinion in detail. 

Answer: A railroad company which does not transport 
freight or passengers beyond the limits of the state, but is 
engaged in carrying goods from point to point within the state, 
is not an instrumentality of interstate commerce and is not 
within the commerce clause of the federal Constitution. The 
fact that the lines of a railroad company are wholly within one 
state does not, however, carry it out of the operation of the 
federal Constitution, nor does it carry it out of the scope of 
the interstate commerce law. The test is not whether the lines 
of a railroad company are wholly within the boundaries of a 
single state, but whether the company carries freight and pas- 
sengers that are destined to other states or come from other 
states into the state in which its lines are located. In other 
words, a company which receives from connecting lines freight 
or passengers brought from other states, or a company that 
receives freight or passengers to be carried to connecting lines 
and by such lines transported to other states is an intertsate 
railroad company, but a company which does business entirely 
within one state, is engaged in domestic commerce and is not 
an interstate railroad company. 

If, notwithstanding the manner in which the shipments are 
billed, the through movement is an interstate one, there is no 
doubt but what the line in question is violating the law in 
handling interstate shipments, without having on file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a tariff which names rates 
to and from your junction with the trunk line. See U. S. vs. 
Illinois Terminal R. Co., 168 Fed. 546, in which case the Illinois 
Terminal was indicted and tried for handling interstate ship- 
ments without having on file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a tariff publishing rates between the points from 
and to which shipments moved on its line 


Minimum Weight—Longer Car Furnished than Ordered 


Oregon.— Question: You have on two different occasions 
answered our questions relative to the legal right of a shipper 
to request carriers to protect minimum weight based on a 36-foot 
car when loaded to full visible capacity, when the carrier fur- 
nishes a car of larger capacity, and the material intended for 
smaller car will not fill the large one to full visible capacity. 

Your first answer appeared on page 1590, Traffic World, 
December 20; second question being answered on page 36 of 
Traffic World, issued July 4. 

We have followed your answers in dealing with the carrier, 
who has now forwarded us a copy of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decision in Docket No. 23984, G. R. Eastman vs. North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company, mimeographed, decided June 23, 
1921, which we are attaching hereto for your ready information. 

It seems to fit our case, but it would seem from your view- 
point and answers that there is some way to combat this de- 
cision, and, if so we would appreciate receiving advice or ref- 
erence to decisions rendered in favor of the shipper. 

Answer: In the case to which you refer, the Commission, 
in effect, holds that unless the car furnished by the carrier is 
loaded to full visible capacity, freight charges must be assessed 
on the minimum weight provided for the size of car ordered 
by the shipper; that the fact that the car ordered by the shipper 
would have been filled to full visible capacity does not prevent 
the application to the shipment of the minimum weight for the 
size of car ordered. 

The rules carried in Agent Henry’s Tariff No. 58, I. Cc. C 
No. 260, are similar to those which were the subject of the 
Commission’s decision in Docket 23984, and therefore the deci- 
sion governs in your case. 


Notice of Claim—Waiver by Carrier 


Colorado.—Question: On September 13, 1930, we diverted a 
rolling car of potatoes from a point in Kansas to ourselves, 
“Advise the X Produce Co. at Dallas, Tex.,” routing the car 
via the Santa Fe-M. K. T. On September 18 we received a 
telegram from these people stating that the car had arrived at 
Dallas, but that it was incorrectly billed. Somewhere in transit 
the billing had been changed to “Open to the Y Produce Com- 
pany,” which is a different concern entirely from our customer. 
They explained that, owing to the delay in obtaining delivery 
of this shipment, that we would have to make an allowance of 
10 cents per cwt., due to market decline, which we agreed to do, 
with proper proof of the mistake and delay. On September 23, 
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1930, these people drew a draft on us for the proper amount, 
but it was improperly supported and we refused this draft, 
notifying them of what was required. We heard no more from 
them until July 27, when the bank again presented a draft with 
a letter from the M. K. & T. agent at Dallas, in which they 
supported the claimant’s contention of the error. Now you 
realize that this agent did not furnish this support until four 
days after the expiration of the nine months’ period. Conse- 
quently we did not pay the draft until seven days after and 
filed our claim against the carriers on July 30, or ten days after 
this period had expired. 

Kindly advise, if possible, whether there is a ruling as to 
whether this section of the bill of lading prohibits a carrier 
from paying a claim like this, where there is no question about 
whose liability it is, or whether, in your opinion, it is prohibited. 

Answer: While we are not aware of a decision of the 
courts construing paragraph 1, of section 2, of Contracts, Terms 
and Conditions of the present bill of lading, it has been held 
in several cases with respect to former provisions of the bill 
of lading requiring notice of claim that a carrier cannot waive 
the provision. 

See Rogers & Co. vs. East. Carolina Ry., 118 S. E. 885; 
Stern vs. American Railway Express Co., 198 N. Y. S. 531; 
Browning, King & Co. vs. Davis, 199 N. Y. S. 775; Jenckes Spin- 
ning Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. Co., 129 Atl. 815; G. F. & A. 
Ry. Co. vs. Blish Milling Company, 241 U. S. 190, 36 S. Ct. Rep. 
541, in which latter case the Commission said: 


It is urged, however, that the carrier in making the misdelivery 
converted the flour and thus abandoned the contract. But the par- 
ties could not waive the terms of the contract under which the 
shipment was made pursuant to the federal act; nor could the carrier 
by its conduct give the shipper the right to ignore these terms which 
were applicable to that conduct and hold the carrier to a different 
responsibility from that fixed by the agreement made under the pub- 
lished tariffs and regulations. A different view would antagonize the 
plain policy of the act and open the door to the very abuses at which 
the act was aimed. C. & A. R. R. Co. vs. Kirby, 225 U. S. 155, 166; 
Kansas City Southern ew Co. vs. Carl, supra; A. T. & S. F. Rail- 
way Co. vs. Robinson, 233 U. S. 173, 181; Southern Railway Co. vs. 
Prescott, supra. We are not concerned in the present case with any 
question save as to the applicability of the provision, and its validity, 
and “ = find it to be both applicable and valid, effect must be 
given to . 


The construction which the Supreme Court has placed upon 
the provision of the bill of lading requiring the filing of a claim 
in the above referred to case would seem to preclude the pay- 
ment of claims by a carrier in the event a claim has not been 
filed within the time stipulated in the bill of lading. In this 
connection see the decision of the Commission in Decker & Sons 
vs. Director General, 55 I. C. C. 453, on page 458, of which the 
Commission, after quoting from the Blish case, said: 


While these cases are undoubtedly authority for the proposition 
that limitations in the bill of lading must be strictly adhered to and 
may not lawfully be waived, the provisions of the Cummins amend- 
ment above quoted do not evidence any intent on the part of Con- 
gress to erect a statute of limitation barring the payment of season- 
ably filed claims after any given period. 


Tariff Interpretation—Conflicting Rates 


Illinois —Question: In your issue of August 1, 1931, page 
224, under the caption “New Legal Rate Rule” made reference 
to Commission having decided in connection with a recent case 
under date of July 138, 1931, that the lowest charge resulting 
from the application of either of the two rate where published 
in two different tariffs the lower rate to be applied. 

Will you kindly furnish me with reference to that case in 
order that I may procure copy. 

Answer: ‘The ruling of the Commission to which you refer 
is not contained in a reported decision of the Commission, but 
in an announcement of the Commission dated July 22, 1931. 


Routing and Misrouting—Liability of Carrier Where Rate In- 
serted in Bill of Lading After Execution of Bill of Lading by 
Shipper 


West Virginia.—Question: We appreciate your promptness 
in replying to our inquiry regarding the misrouting of a car of 
coal consigned to Chagrin Falls, Ohio, as set forth on page 246 
of your August 1 issue, under the above caption. 

The wording of your reply, however, is not quite clear to 
us, and we feel that you have not thoroughly understood our 
query. The point we intended to make was the railroad sent 
this car over a route via which the low published through rate 
did not apply, although they did show on the bill of lading the 
low through rate. 

It may be that we have not correctly interpreted your reply 
and we would appreciate a little further light on this subject. 

Answer: The obligation lawfully rests upon a earrier’s 
agent to refrain from executing a bill of lading which contains 
provisions that cannot lawfully be complied with, or provisions 
which are contradictory and therefore impossible of execution. 
When, therefore, the rate and the route are both given by the 
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shipper in the shipping instructions and the rate given does not 
apply via the route designated, it is the duty of the carrier’s 
agent to ascertain from the shipper whether the rate or the 
route given in the shipping instructions shall be followed. The 
carrier is responsible for any damages which may result from 


the failure of its agent to follow this course. Orford Soap Co. 
va. mY. N. HO. & H.R. BR. Go, 123 LC. C. 71. 

Where, however, the bill of lading prepared by the shipper, 
when presented to the carrier’s agent for execution, contains 
a route but not rate, there is no misrouting on the part of the 
carrier in forwarding the shipment via the route specified, and 
the rate applicable via that route must be paid. Miller vs. C. 
of-G. Ry. Co., 115 I. C. C. 518. 

The liability of a carrier, in other words, is dependent upon 
whether there was a conflict between the rate and route when 
the bill of lading was tendered to the carrier for execution. 

If the rate was inserted in the bill of lading by the carrier’s 
agent after the execution of the bill of lading by the agent, 
there is, as we stated in our answer on page 246 of the August 
1, 1931, Traffic World, no misrouting of the shipment by the 
carrier. 

It is not clear from your letter just when the rate was in- 
serted in the bill of lading by the carrier’s agent. 


Demurrage—Free Time on Cars for Delivery by Connecting 
Carrier vs. Cars for Delivery by Road Haul Carrier and Held 
for Surrender of Bill of Lading 


Ohio.— Question: With reference to your answer to Cali- 
fornia in the Traffic World of July 11, 1931, page 90, which has 
reference to demurrage charges on cars held for bill of lading 
or for the payment of freight charges, on which there isa 
question as to the detention on cars, particularly those held for 
freight charges. 

Referring to the interpretation of the Traffic Demurrage 
Rules, Section B, Rule 2, which states—When cars are destined 
to or for forwarding to a connecting line which are held for bill 
of lading or freight charges, 24 hours are allowed for the dis- 
posal of these cars, but if these cars are handled by the road 
haul carrier, according to the interpretation of the tariff, there 
would be only 24 hours allowed for unloading. 

In other words, 24 hours should be allowed for the payment 
of freight charges, and the balance of 24 hours for unloading. 
According to the interpretation of this rule cars held for recon- 
signing or freight charges would be allowed 24 hours for dis- 
posal of the car and 48 hours for unloading. 

If we are right in our interpretation, we feel there is a 
discrimination on the cars that would be handled by the road 
haul carrier on their own line. We feel the same rule should 
apply on cars handled by the road haul carrier as applied to 
connecting lines. 

We trust to hear from you as to your interpretation of this 
rule. 

Answer: Under the provisions of Section A, of Rule 2, of 
the Uniform Demurrage Rules, 48 hours’ (2 days) free time is 
allowed for the unloading of all commodities. Under this section 
the term “unloading” includes the surrender of bills of lading 
on shipments billed “to order.” ‘There is no division of the time 
for surrender of the bill of lading and actual unloading of the 
shipment. 

It is true that an additional 24 hours is allowed on cars 
destined for delivery to a connecting line, held under tariff 
regulations for surrender of bill of lading or payment of lawful 
freight charges. 

The situation with respect to cars delivered by the road 
haul carrier and cars delivered to a connecting line are dis- 
similar and presumably this is the basis for the difference in 
free time in the two instances. 


Switching—Absorption of—Application of Minimum Road Haul 
Revenue Provision 


Kentucky.—Question: We just recently had a car on which 
the freight charge was $18.00 and the connecting line switching 
charge $1.35, making the total paid $19.35. 

The road haul switching tariff provides: 


-Except as otherwise provided in this tariff, this rule will not 
apply unless the freight charges from point of shipment to destina- 
tion are $19 or more per car after absorbing connecting and or ter- 
minal line charges. 

When the freight charges per car are not sufficient to absorb 
the entire amount of the switching charge, such proportion of same 
will be absorbed by the road haul carrier, as will leave the required 
net revenue after switching charges are absorbed, as shown in the 
following illustration. 


Illustration 
Gross freight revenue point of shipment to destination. ..$21.70 per car 
Minimum freight revenue as per paragraph above........ 19.00 per car 
Maximum amount to be absorbed................e00. $ 2.70 per car 


We take the position that the carrier should absorb 35c, 
but they refuse to absorb any part of the switching. We believe 
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that they are wrong, however, because of the term: “such pro- 
portion of same will be absorbed by the road haul carrier as 
will leave the required net revenue after switching charges are 
absorbed, etc.” In other words, the carrier takes the position 
that if their road haul revenue had been $19.00 and the switch- 
ing $1.35, or a total of $20.35, they would absorb the $1.35, 
leaving us to pay $19.00. In other words, had we loaded 200 or 
300 pounds more in this car, enough to have brought their road 
haul revenue up to $19.00, our charge under their interpretation 
of the tariff would be 35c less than we have had to pay as it 
now stands. 

We would appreciate your interpretation of this tariff. 

Answer: In our opinion neither the shipper nor the carrier 
is correctly interpreting the provisions of the switching tariff 
which are quoted above. 

The first paragraph provides that this rule will not apply 
unless the freight charges from point of origin to destination 
are $19.00 or more per car after absorbing connecting or terminal 
line charges. 

In our opinion, before the road haul carrier may, under the 
provisions of its switching tariff above quoted, absorb connecting 
or terminal line charges, its road haul revenue must exceed 
$19.00 per car, and it is not permissible to add the switching 
charge of the connecting or terminal line to the road haul charge 
in making up the minimum revenue of $19.00 per car for the 
road haul carrier. The connecting or terminal line charges 
accrue to the switching line and are no part of the revenue of 
the road haul carrier. Therefore, under the provisions of the 
switching tariff in question, the revenue of the road haul carrier 
must exceed $19.00 per car before any portion of the switching 
charge may be absorbed. If, for instance, the road haul revenue 
amounts to $19.50, fifty cents of the switching charge of $1.35 
may be absorbed by the road haul carrier, leaving a balance of 
$19.00 per car as required by the provisions of the switching 
tariff of the road haul carrier. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Intermediate Rule Pub- 
lished in Lieu of Rule 77 


Minnesota.—Question: On the title page of Glenn’s North- 
bound Commodity Tariff (10-C) I. C. C. No. A-745, there appears 
the following note: 


This tariff contains rates that are higher for shorter distances 
that no longer distances over the same route. Such departure from 
the terms of the amended Fourth Section of the Interstate Commerce 
Act is permitted by authority of Interstate Commerce Commission 
Fourth Section Orders as shown on pages 168 to 213, inclusive. 


On page 235 under Index 10402, there is published a rate on 
clothing as per Item 4790 of $1.12% from Andalusia, Alabama, 
to certain Ohio River Crossings. 

Item 75, on page 93, Section 1, provides for establishment 
of commodity rates from intermediate points. 


We had several shipments of cotton work shirts from Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, which moved via the L. & N. and on which 
charges were collected based on the full class rate. It is our 
contention that the rate published from Andalusia, Alabama 
(referred to above), should have been applied, under Item 75, 
Section 1, referred to above. 

Since these shipments moved, and since the claims with the 
carrier were filed, there was published in Supplement 47, to this 
tariff, reference to Fourth Section Order, permitting the charg- 
ing of higher rates from intermediate points than from Anda- 
lusia. 

The carrier informs us that they had Fourth Section relief, 
- at the time the shipments moved, but that the agent failed to 
refer to the same in the tariff. Also, that reference to Fourth 
Section relief is published in tariff only as a matter of con- 
venience to the carrier, and that they are not legally obliged to 
make any reference thereto. 5 

Inasmuch as the tariff did make specific mention of 
Fourth Section Orders, on the title page, and made reference 
to pages 168 to 213, inclusive, and inasmuch as nowhere on 
pages 168 to 213 was any reference made to Fourth Section 
relief on shipments from Andalusia, Alabama, should not the 
carrier protect the rates from intermediate points, until such 
time as specific mention is made in the tariff of Fourth Section 
relief? 

If not, what protection has a shipper in a case of this kind, 
when he naturally would be led to believe, by referring to the 
tariff, that the rate from Andalusia would be applicable from 
Montgomery ? 

Answer: Prior to September 20, 1930, Agent Glenn’s North- 
bound Commodity Tariff 10-C, I. C. C. No. A-745, published in 
connection with the rate on clothing, as per Item 4790, of $1.12% 
from Andalusia, Alabama, to Ohio, River crossings, a rule, 
namely, Rule 77, under which a carrier would, upon request of 
the shipper, publish the same rate at intermediate points as 
applied from Andalusia, Alabama. Furthermore, under the con- 
struction which has been placed upon this rule by the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission, an award of reparation will issue upon 
application to the Commission, even though there has been no 
previous request for the establishment of the lower rate at the 
intermediate point. Newport Rolling Mill Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 146 I. C. C. 495, 497. 

However, effective September 22, 1930, in Supplement No. 
27, Rule 77 was canceled and the intermediate rule contained in 
Item 2051 of Supplement 27 was ‘substituted therefor. Under 
this rule the rate from Andalusia, Alabama, would apply from 
intermediate points, but effective March 1, 1931, in Supplement 
No. 47, the application of Item 2051 in connection with the rates 
on.clothing from Andalusia, Alabama, to Ohio River crossings 
was restricted to apply via Route 25640, namely, via Central of 
Georgia (as to points of origin between Andalusia, Alabama, and 
Columbus, Ga.), reference being given to Fourth Section Order 
No. 3700, Section 5 thereof. 

If your shipments moved prior to March 1, 1931, it is our 
opinion that you may obtain the application of the rate from 
Andalusia, under Rule 77, by application to the Commission, 
in so far as shipments moving prior to September 22, 1930, are 
concerned, and through the application of the intermediate rule 
on shipments moving on and after September 22, 1930, and sub- 
sequent to March 1, 1931, on which latter date the application of 
the intermediate rule was restricted to Route 35640, in con- 
nection with the Central of Georgia. 


Damages—Delay—Difference Between Value of Goods Shipped 
and Value of Articles Purchased to Fill the Contract 


Ohio.—Question: Will you kindly give the following con- 
sideration: 

A Colorado shipper forwarded a carload of beans on an 
order notify bill of lading to an eastern consignee, for account 
of a broker, under the uniform bean contract adopted by the 
Rocky Mountain Bean Dealers’ Association. This car was 
wrecked in transit and the beans were a total loss. The railway 
company settled at full invoice value. In the meantime the price 
of beans had gone up and the broker was forced to pay a higher 
price to fill this order. 

The broker has filed claim with the railroad company for 
the difference between the price of the shipment destroyed and 
the second shipment purchased, claiming the railroad responsible 
for the increase paid by them. 

Will appreciate it if you can furnish us with whatever 
reference you have to court decisions bearing on similar cases. 

Answer: The rule for measuring the amount of the carrier’s 
liability for loss of goods in transit as ordinarily stated, is that 
the owner is entitled to recover the difference between the 
market value of the goods at point of destination at the time 
when delivery of the goods should have been made, less the 
freight charges to point of destination, if they have not already 
been paid. Hutchinson on Carriers (3rd Edition), Section 1360; 
Norfolk and Western Railway Co. vs. Ft. Dearborn Coal and Ex- 
port Co., 280 Fed. 266; Crutchfield vs. Director General (Mass.), 
131 N. E. 340; Leominster Fuel Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. Co., 
154 N. E. 831. 

We are unable to locate decisions of the courts with respect 
to this question. However, in G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Barber, 
127 S. W. 258, it is held that a carrier contracting to transport 
lumber to a retailer is not liable for special damages. caused by 
a delay in transportation resulting in the consignee, by reason 
of the increased price paid him to supply the lumber of fhe 
kind contained in the delayed shipment to his customer, whereby 
he lost the retail profit which he would otherwise have made, 
unless the carrier, at the time of the making of the contract 
for transportation, knew of the particular circumstances under 
which damages for delay were liable to result, and the mere 
fact that the consignee was engaged in the sale of lumber, and 
that similar shipments had been made would not render it 
liable for such damages; that the measure of such damages is 
ordinarily the difference between the value of the property 
shipped at the time it did arrive and the time it should have 
arrived. 

Nevertheless, it seems to us that the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in Illinois Central R. Co. 
vs. Crail, 281 U. S. 57, 50 S. Ct. Rep. 180, furnishes grounds for 
believing that a recovery could be had in the instant case. While 
this case relates to the loss of a portion of a carload shipment, 
the court, after discussing the contention of the plaintiff that 
the retail value at destination was the proper measure of 
damages, indicates that if he had been under any constraint 
to purchase coal to repair his loss or carry on his business, the 
measure of his loss would be his retail market price of the 
necessary replacement. There is no suggestion in the Supreme 
Court’s decision that such damages should be termed “special 
damages” and we doubt whether they would be so held in an 
action against the carrier. 

In this case the court said: 


There is no greater inconvenience in the application of the one 
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standard of value than the other and we perceive no advantage to 
be gained from an adherence to a rigid uniformity, which would 
justify sacrificing the reason of the rule to its letter. The test of 
market value is at best but a convenient means of getting at the 
loss suffered. It may be discarded and other more accurate means 
resorted to if, for special reasons, it is not exact or otherwise not 
applicable. See Wilmoth vs. Hamilton, 127 Fed. 48, 51; Theiss vs. 

eiss, 166 Pa. St. 9, 19; Pittsburg Sheet Mfg. Co. vs. West Penn 
ee 1a Co., 201 Pa. St. 150; Williston on Contracts, sections 

3 " 





Personal Notes 





Appointment of George C. Manning, formerly freight traffic 
manager, Erie, to assistant vice-president, with supervision over 
the traffic department in New York and eastern territory, is 
announced by vice-president in charge of traffic, D. L. Gray. 
Promotion of Mr. Manning also carries with it the advancement 
of several other officers in the traffic department. Wm. H. 
Stadelman, formerly assistant freight traffic manager, has been 
made eastern freight traffic manager, at New York; Robert E. 
O’Grady, formerly perishable freight agent, has been made 
manager of perishable freight, with offices in New York; L. B. 
Burford, former assistant freight traffic manager, goes to Cleve- 
land as freight traffic manager. In the industrial department, 
V. M. Wellman is assigned to the New York office an industrial 
agent. Other changes include T. E. McAndrews, former assistant 
general freight agent, Chicago, who goes to Pittsburgh as 
assistant general freight agent; L. R. Knapp, formerly assistant 
general freight agent at Pittsburgh becomes assistant freight 
traffic manager at Cleveland, and B. F. Conway, formerly general 
agent in Albany, has been sent to Buffalo to take over the duties 
of division freight agent; G. W. Madsen, formerly perishable 
freight agent at Boston, becoming general agent at Albany. G. 
A. Lamb goes to Scranton, Pa., as division freight agent; H. W. 
Von Willer becomes division freight agent at Youngstown; J. J. 
Foley, traveling freight agent, with headquarters at Youngstown; 
Cc. D. Turner, general agent, Chicago; D. R. Thompson, general 
agent, Minneapolis, and A. E. Peterson, foreign freight agent, 
Chicago. While the traffic department of the Erie in New York 
will be concentrated at 50 Church Street, the company will 
continue to maintain its city ticket office on West 40th Street, as 
well as the lighterage department in the Produce Exchange 
Building and its operating and traffic organizations at its vari- 
ous harbor front stations. The operating organization of the New 
York zone will be continued at Jersey City, under the super- 
vision of General Manager H. J. Bordwell, who will have offices 
at 50 Church Street, New York. The passenger traffic depart- 
ment began business in its new offices at Cleveland, August 19. 
Temporary headquarters were established there August 17. 


General William L. Sibert, general manager of the Alabama 
State Docks Commission since 1923, has resigned, effective 
October 1. M. M. Caskie, formerly traffic manager for the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce, it is rumored, will suc- 
ceed General Sibert. 

J. E. Craver, general manager, western lines, of the North- 
ern Pacific, died at Seattle, Wash., August 15, after more than 
45 years in the service of the railway company. 

Earl Z. Giblon has been promoted to general agent, South- 
ern Pacific, at Indianapolis, Ind., succeeding Lyon Liston, retired. 

F. J. Conrad has been appointed foreign freight agent, West- 
ern Pacific, the Sacramento Northern and the Tidewater South- 
ern, with headquarters at San Francisco, succeeding T. E. Noel, 
who died. The appointment will be effective September 1. 


Major Reed Landis was appointed chairman of a newly 
appointed Illinois aeronautics commission of five members by 
Governor Louis L. Emmerson this week. Others on the com- 
mission are Professor Fred D. Fagg, Jr., managing director of 
the air law institute, Northwestern University law school; 
Roger Humphreys, Bloomington; Fred E. Gardner, Rochelle, and 
Wallace Wright, East St. Louis. 

In the absence of President W. W. Atterbury, Elisha Lee, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania, has announced the creation 
of a new position on that line. It is vice-president, New Eng- 
land, and will be filled by George D. Ogden, formerly assistant 
vice-president in charge of traffic at New York. His headquar- 
ters will be at Boston, where his whole time will be given to 
the development and expansion of the New England business 
of the road. 

Charles S. Keene, former vice-president and director of the 
American Tobacco Company, died in New York August 16. He 
was traffic manager of the company for about seventeen years 
and a former president of the New York Traffic Club. 

William W. Bower, formerly traffic representative of Jay 
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Street Terminal, Brooklyn, is now associated with Austin and 
Melinette, Inc., truckmen and forwarders, as traffic representa- 
tive in Brooklyn. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clu 
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A boat ride and picnic will be given by the Transportation 
Club of Louisville August 29. The trip to Rose Island, where 
numerous sports contests and other entertainment will be held, 
will be made on the steamer Idlewild. 





A golf tournament and dinner will be given by the Motor 
City Traffic Club of Detroit at the Glen Oaks Golf Club August 
24, 





Classes of the Kansas City Traffic Institute, sponsored by 
the Traffic Club of Kansas City, will again be held this year 
in connection with the Kansas City College of Commerce. 
George L. Walker will be in charge. A special course on grain 
and grain products will be offered, with S. T. Henson, traffic 
manager, Feed Manufacturers’ Traffic Committee, as instructor, 
along with Mr. Walker. An unusually elaborate program of 
sports has been planned for the annual picnic of the club at 
Beautiful Wildwood Lakes August 31. In addition to a large 
number of sports for young and old on the program, the annual 
baseball game between shippers and carriers will be played. 
H. R. Cloud, traffic manager, Procter and Gamble Manufacuring 
Company, is captain of the shippers’ team and R. T. Kingman, 
traffic agent, Alton, is captain of that of the carriers. Dinner 
will be served and there will be dancing. R. G. Buck, general 
agent, T. & P., is master of ceremonies for the day and Chris 
Bodensteiner, Pennsylvania, is chairman of the grounds com- 
mittee. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will give its fourth all- 
day golf outing of the season at the Cog Hill Golf and Country 
Club August 27. There will be dinner and entertainment in the 
evening. 





“Allied Mills Night” will be observed by the Transportation 
Club of Peoria at its meeting at Pekin Spanish Tavern August 
26. Dinner will be served. 





August 25 the railroad committee of the Pacific Traffic 
Association will present its point of view in connection with 
the series of meetings being held on the subject of “The Na- 
tional Transportation Problem.” The meeting will be at the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, and the Women’s Traffic Club 
of San Francisco has been invited. 





The last of its golf outings for the season will be given 
by the Miami Valley Traffic Club at the Miami Valley Golf 
Club, Dayton, O., August 27, when the finals of the club tourna- 
ment will be played. Twenty-five players have qualified in 
competition for the club trophy. At dinner served at the club 
house following the play prizes will be awarded. 





The annual summer meeting of the Winston-Salem Traffic 
Club was held at Roaring Gap, N. C., August 8. The program 
was sponsored by the Baltimore & Ohio and there was an 
attendance of approximately 200. W. L. Thornton, Jr., president 
of the club, was toastmaster and O. S. Lewis, general freight 
traffic manager, B. & O., was the principal speaker. A golf 
tournament was held and many attractive prizes were awarded 
winners. Presentation was made by L. F. Owen, traffic man- 
ager, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. The Toonerville Band, 
of Cincinnati, composed of B. & O. officials, furnished enter- 
tainment,. 





The Cincinnati Traffic Club will have its eighth annual sum- 
mer outing at Cody’s Farm, Erlanger, Ky., August 25. There 
will be both indoor and outdoor sports, including a game of 
baseball between shippers and carriers, quoits, tug of war, races, 
bridge, euchre, etc. Lunch and dinner will be served. 


ONLY SEVEN LIVES LOST 


Only seven passengers lost their lives in railway train acci- 
dents in the United States last year, a decrease of 88 per cent 
compared with the preceding year, according to figures compiled 
by the safety section of the American Railway Association, of 
which C. L. La Fountaine, safety supervisor of the Great 
Northern, is vice-chairman. 
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“CONSOLIDATED LESS THAN CARLOAD 
%G sh n FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION” 
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. “NATIONAL” SERVICE 
Perhaps you must know the answer to these IS 
questions immediately. There’s where the 
Houston Port Representatives come in. ALWAYS 


Chosen for their comprehensive knowledge of 
the traffic business, these four men are in a 
position to give you accurate information on 


rates, schedules, tariffs and up-to-the-minute 
conditions in shipping. SPEEDY 
WHEN YOU WANT QUICK, FIRST-HAND 
INFORMATION JUST CALL THE NEAREST ECONOMIC AL 


HOUSTON PORT REPRESENTATIVE. 


~~ 


He’ll Have the Information or He’ll Get it for You and 
USE THIS SERVICE. IT’S YOURS 


FOR THE ASKING DEPEN DABLE 


JUST ADDRESS: 





i JOHN C. MAYFIELD, 
| 1512 Whitehall Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
T P BARTLE Bowling Green 9802 
433 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas SHIP VIA: 
City, Mo. Harrison 2267 
F. C. DEZENDORF, 
Cotton Exchange Bldg, Dallas, Texas The National Freight Company 
T. L. EVANS, , . 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Houston, Judson Freight Forwarding Co. 


Texas Preston 3080 G. W. Sheldon & Co. 


or 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


Fifth Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON 





“OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES” 
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The Railroad Terminal 


Railroad “Empire Building” of Last Quarter of a Century Is in the Heart of Populous 
Industrial Districts—Importance of Originating and Terminating Freight Facilities 
Increasing—Terminal Costs Now a Third of Total Transportation Expense and 
Operations Take Two-Thirds of Time 


By HoMerR H. SHANNON 


ITH the possible exception of a few outstanding in- 
VW stances of electrification, by far the greatest railroad 

projects of recent years have had to do with construc- 
tion and enlargement of terminal facilities, a prominent railroad 
executive pointed out not long ago. He contrasted this situation 
with the pioneer days of railroad development, “when terminals 
were little more than places where trains started or stopped, 
with only the most primitive facilities for the shelter of pas- 
sengers and the protection of freight.” However, it was not 
long, he said, before terminal facilities took on increasing im- 
portance. The relative importance of the terminal, in almost 
any sense the word may be used, has continued to increase 
almost since the first crude roadways of strap rail were laid, 
and there seems to be no end of the process in sight. 

The investment of the railroads in terminal facilities has 
grown to tremendous proportions, it has been pointed out, and 
both mathematically and relatively the process is augmented 
each year. Empire building today, in the railroad sense, no 
longer consists of the opening of vast areas, the throwing out 
of new arterial lines, and development of virgin territory, but 
lies in the congested areas of great cities and industrial dis- 
tricts. It consists in the creation of modern facilities and the 
substitution of method and organization for cruder and more 
casual arrangements that have developed incidentally in the 
growth of those cities and of commerce. 

The terminal problem, says G. Lloyd Wilson, in his book, 
Coordinated Motor-Rail-Steamship Transportation, “is the most 
important problem in American transportation and upon its 
successful solution depends the efficiency of the transportation 
system of this country.” Railroads of this country have been 
conspicuously successful in dealing with line haul transporta- 
tion, he says. As agencies for the movement of freight in large 
volume and for great distances, their record is better than that 
of the railroads of any other country. If it is not directly stated, 
the inference is left 
that, both in terms of 
time and cost elements, 
American railroads 
have not been so suc- 
cessful in dealing with 
the assembly and final 
dissemination of that 
freight. Whatever that 
comparative status as 
between American and 
other railroads may be, 
no one familiar with 
the facts denies that 
the main economies 
and improvements in 
efficiency that have 
been made _ by _ the 
American railroads, in 
recent years, have 
been in connection 
with line-haul move- 
ment. 


Importance of Terminal 
Costs Increasing 


If the figures were 
available, they would, 
in all probability, show 
that the cost of mov- 
ing a ton of freight 
one mile by steam rail- 
road has decreased al- 
most continuously over 
the hundred years for 
which steam railroads 
have been in operation 
in this country. On the 








The Wood Street Terminal of the Chicago and Northwestern, primarily designed 
as a potato terminal, but also open to shipments of fruit and vegetables, is in 
the heart of Chicago, only a few miles from the ‘‘Loop.’’ Team tracks have a 
600-car capacity and the hold, inspection, and reconsigning yard has a capacity 


of 1,850 cars. 


other hand, segregation of terminal cost from that for the 
straight away movement over the rails would show a great 
increase. In recent years, total unit transportation costs have 
been considerably reduced, but the economies have been largely 
brought about in connection with the line haul. Terminal costs 
a unit of freight transported, if not continuing to mount, are 
not, at least, showing the same relative decreases as are those 
applicable to the other and more spectacular part of the trans- 
portation operation. That is true even though enormous capital 
expenditures have been made in moderizing facilities and a 
great deal of study has been given to the problems involved. 

The growing importance of terminal operations arises in 
the very nature of things. It springs from such basic causes 
as trends of population distribution and industrial development. 
Cities have become larger and industry has become more con- 
centrated. Unlike the economics of production, the bigger the 
terminal, the more traffic handled, the more expensive the opera- 
tion. The larger the operation, between terminals, the greater 
the volume of tonnage to be moved, the lower the unit costs, 
with just the reverse true where terminal costs are considered. 
Line haul costs are coming down, while terminal costs, 
relatively, if not absolutely, are going up. The paradox of such 
statements, in part, is due to the terms used and in part to 
the circumstances surrounding the facts—circumstances that 
are what they are more or less independent of the transporta- 
tion facts. 


Unit Costs Mount with Size 


The business of originating and terminating rail freight is not 
a peanut-selling game, someone has said. The man selling pea- 
nuts can reduce his price if he doubles the volume of his sales, 
because his cost of operation does not increase in direct propor- 
tion to the increase in volume of sales. But as terminal areas 
increase, with the growth of industry and the concentration of 
population, the dis- 
tance through which 
individual cars must be 
moved in getting into 
or out of _line-haul 
movement expands dis- 
proportionately. Fur- 
ther, the same factors 
that tend to increase 
the volume of move- 
ment within a given 
terminal also increase 
the value of real estate 
and do other’ things 
that make terminal ex- 
pansion either difficult 
or prohibitive within 
the congested area. 
Another trend 
tending to make the 
problem of terminal 
operation more acute is 
the relative increase in 
the classes of traffic 
requiring special treat- 
ment. Highly manu- 
factured commodities 
require more of an out- 
lay in facilities for 
origination and termin- 
ation of their move- 
ment than _ coarse, 
crude commodities. 
Specialization of ter- 
minals to care for both 
transportation and 
trade requirements at- 
taching to the move- 
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A ago, four daily through freight trains 
of the Norfolk and Western Railway, 
operating between Columbus and Cincinnati in 
the Mid-West, and the Virginias and Carolinas 
and the Atlantic Seaboard in the East, made 
their westward runs of more than 650 miles in 
44 and 441% hours—and their eastward runs 


in 4114 and 47 hours. These figures represented 
savings of from 5 to 13 hours over their previous 
schedules. 


Notwithstanding the rapid pace of commerce 
during 1930, economists and business men pre- 
dicted that both industry and the transportation 
that served it might be expected to gain further 
momentum in 1931. Today, this prediction of 
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faster time is being realized. Norfolk and 
Western westward trains “The Caravan” and 
“The Nomad” now make their runs in 37 and 
44% hours —and the eastward trains, “The 
Skipper” and “The Pilot” now make their runs 
in 4144 and 43% hours. It is the faster tempo 
of 1931. To you and to other shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight, it means additional savings 
in time. 

Continued improvements in service, increases 
in power and equipment, better roadbed, yard 
and terminal facilities, combined with the far- 
famed Norfolk and Western Spirit, renew assur- 
ances to shippers and. receivers of freight that 
this is a modern transportation system. 


Representatives of the Freight Traffic Department of the Norfolk and Western Railway, 
located in principal cities throughout the nation, will gladly give information 
relative to rates, routes and service 


NORFOLK ano WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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ment of perishables is another thing of the same _ kind. 


Population Changes, Etc., Play a Part 


The rapid increase in the relative volume of high class 
traffic is clearly shown by figures compiled by L. E. Wettling, 
director of the Statistical Bureau, Western Lines. His figures 
show that, in 1911, manufactures and miscellaneous freight rep- 
resented 11.58 per cent of the total tonnage transported by the 
railroads. In 1930, the same class of freight constituted 26.10 
per cent of the total. For the five years from 1911 to 1915, 
inclusive, the average per cent of the total tonnage handled 
made up of manufactures and miscellaneous freight was 13.17, 
while for the five years, 1926 to 1930, inclusive, the figure was 
24.18 per cent. No testimony could be more eloquent of the 
pace at which industrialization has proceeded in this country. 
It is natural that this situation should be reflected in mount- 
ing terminal costs. Once a car is loaded and on its way, it 
makes little difference in the transportation operation what its 
nature may be; but the nature of the freight makes all the 
difference in the world in loading and unloading. 


Recent United States census figures further serve to em- 
phasize what everyone knows—that people are moving to large 
cities, that big cities are becoming bigger, and that rural terri- 
tories, relatively, are becoming more rural. The census bureau 
classifies as “urban” all communities over 2,500 people, and as 
“rural” those of less than 2,500. In 1900, it is shown, 40 per 
cent of the total population of the country was urban, while, in 
1930, the percentage of the urban population had increased to 
56.2. 


Specialization Plus Size 


Such figures show the way things are going and at least 
suggest that old ways of doing things will have to be altered 
to keep pace. As stated, the enormous terminal outlays made 
by railroads in recent years have had more behind them than 
mere desire to cope with the increasing burden of freight 
shunted swiftly along their main arteries with more and more 
efficient power units. Specialization in the form of elaborate 
and expensive terminals designed for particular commodities 
has been an important element. As contrasted with the early 
place, serving merely as a point for departure and arrival of 
small, leisurely trains, the modern terminal in a large center 
represents an extensive evolution. There are special yards, 
terminals, and piers for coal, lumber, grain and merchandise 
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freight. There are elaborate networks of track, and other 
facilities, for the receipt and handling of potatoes, grapes and 
watermelons, to say nothing of the general perishable terminals, 
with their display and sales facilities and other accommodations 
provided to meet trade demands. 


But it is such pictures as are presented by large terminal 
districts like those at Chicago and other large cities that bring 
home with greatest force the complexity of the modern terminal. 
Within the so-called Chicago switching district there are 7,726 
miles of track. Approximately 4,500 industries are provided 
with rail sidings to and from which cars must be switched in 
the daily operation. Scheduled trains operated within the dis- 
trict daily number 2,349, handling, in normal times, nearly 
35,000 cars. There are 255 freight receiving stations, and, of 
course, a large number of classification yards and other facil- 
ities essential to the handling of the vast amount of traffic. To 
place or remove a single car at an industry siding may require 
miles of switching. Necessarily, equipment rarely can be used 
to its maximum. 

A Glance at Figures 


Terminal costs, taking the railroads as a whole, represent 
approximately a third of the entire transportation expense, 
according to a study presented by Dr. M. O. Lorenz, head of the 
statistical bureau of the Commission, in the Hoch-Smith grain 
case. His study was based on operation in Western Territory. The 
average haul on all freight is given as slightly over 317 miles 
for 1929. That would suggest that it costs as much to originate 
and terminate the average shipment as it does to move it a 
distance of 158.5 miles. Such a computation would not serve 
well for accounting purposes, but it is about as satisfactory as 
any to indicate the relation between terminal and line haul 
efficiency. Further, figures presented by R. H. Aishton, presi- 
dent of the American Railway Association, at the hearing in the 
fifteen per cent case at Washington, show that miles an average 
train day now number 331.2. That figure was arrived at by 
computing the average miles an hour traveled by all trains 
from their departure from initial terminals to arrival at final 
terminals, and extending that result for the 24 hours. Carload 
freight, according to the Wilson book previously referred to, 
remains in the terminal, on the average, two days; less-than- 
carload freight remains there three days. From this it would 
appear that it takes from two to three times as long to handle 
it through the terminals as it does to perform the line-haul 
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Efficient Switching Service Between the Following Carriers: 


Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Company 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 

Chicago & Alton Railroad Company 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 

Chicago and Illinois Midland Ry. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 

Illinois Traction System 

Inland Waterways Corporation 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company 

New York, Chicago & St. L. R. R. Co. (L. E. & W. Dist.) 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Peoria Railway Terminal 

Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 


PEORIA AND PEKIN 


Inquiries Solicited 


YOUR SHIPMENTS TO, FROM OR VIA 
AND SECURETA SAVING OF TIME 


UNION 





PEORIA 


Of the fifteen railroad lines entering 
Peoria, the Peoria and Pekin Union Rail- 
way Company, a terminal and switching 
line, is the connecting link used in the 
interchange of all the traffic between 
Eastern and Western lines and the 
greater portion of traffic between 
Northern and Southern lines passing 
through the Peoria gateway. 


Transfers of traffic between these 
many line-haul carriers are made within 
a few hours of the use of the facilities 
of the Peoria and Pekin Union, while a 
much longer period is required for such 
interchange of traffic through some of 
the larger and congested gateways. 
Traffic is handled with sufficient dis- 
patch to avoid congestion, thus afford- 
ing regular expeditious service in the 
movement of all through traffic. 


Address E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


Union Station, Peoria, III. 
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Three heavy, durable Fabrikoid 
Binders, each measuring 9 x 12 x 3 
(two are illustrated in miniature 
above) are provided to contain the 
40 Volume-Units of *“‘F. R. C.”’ 


“F. R. C. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 


(Partial List) 

Freight rates and charges 
Classification of freight 
Long-and-short-haul clause 
Intermediate-rates rule 
Freight tariffs—rate schedules 
Rules of practice before I. C. C. 
Evidence in rates cases 
Forms of pleadings 
Bills of lading 
Car service and equipment 
Weights and weighing 
Routes and routing 
Transit privileges 
Reconsignments and diversions 
Terminal regulations 
Demurrage and detention 

charges 
Payment for transportation 
Limitation of liability 
Allowances to shippers 
Reduced-rate transportation 
Switching service 
Discriminations 
Preferences and prejudices 
Damages and reparation 
Claims against carriers 
Interchange of traffic 
Express traffic 
Water carriers 
Pipe lines 
Telegraph and telephone 

companies 
Transportation of live stock 
Perishable traffic 
Explosives and dangerous 

cles 

Control of state rates 
Jurisdictional questions 
Interstate Commerce Act 
Court procedure 
Constitutional questions 





ADVISORY BOARD 


G. Lloyd Wilson, 
Professor of Transportation, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Charles E. Cotterill, 
Commerce Attorney. 
C. C. Crouse, T. M., 
Des Moines Chamber of Commerce. 
F. A. Doebber, Secretary 
Associated Traffic Clubs ‘of America. 
Eric E, Ebert, 
Traffic Counselor. 
John J. Esch, President, 
Association of Practitioners 

Before the I. C. C. 
Hugh A. Gillis, T. M., 
Western Pine Manufacturers Ass'n. 
Leo Edward Golden, 
Traffic Counselor. 
T. R. Harkrader, President, 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America. 
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TRANSPORTATION LAW and the L. C. C. BAR 


vides the legal training that every present or 


O you want to earn more money? 
Then study to become a Traffic 
Counselor and qualify yourself to prac- 
tice before the Bar of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Men with the necessary legal and tech- 
nical qualifications, properly sponsored, 
may apply to the Commission for ad- 
mission to the I. C. C. Bar, and when 
accepted are enrolled and admitted to 
practice. There is no difficult state bar 
examination to pass, nor any rigid high 
school or college educational require- 
ments to meet. 


A Profitable Profession 


Cases before the Commission frequently in- 
volve thousands, and sometimes millions of 
dollars. A man qualified with a knowledge 
of transportation law and procedure to han- 
dle such cases effectively, can command a 
very attractive income. 


How to Qualify 


“Federal Regulation of Commerce” (com- 
plete in 40 Volume-Units), in connection 
with the Institute’s home-study course, pro- 


C. E. Holloman, T. M., 

Houston Chamber of Commerce. 
Stanley B. Houck, 
Attorney-at-Law. 


J. Van Dyke Norman, 
Attorney-at-Law. 


F. E. Paulson, V. P. & T. M., 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 


I. W. Preetorius, G. T. M., 
General Box Company. 


Hal M, Remington, T. M., ty 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
H. B. Rox, 

Traffic Counselor. 

L. C. Sorrell, 

Professor of Transportation, 

University of Chicago. 

D. Lynch Younger, 

Commerce Attorney. 
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future Traffic Counselor needs. Those who 
complete this Course are awarded the degree 
of Bachelor of Transportation Law (B.T.L.). 


Sufficient elementary work is given so that 
even a beginner, without previous legal ex- 
perience, can handle the study. A man with 
some practical experience should be able to 
cover the field in eighteen months of spare- 
hour study, and then be ready to enter the 
profitable profession of the traffic counselor. 


A Wonderful Investment 


“F, R. C.” is in use in all sections of the 
country today by hundreds of well known 
trafic managers, railroad officials and clerks. 
Some of these subscribers have already qual- 
ified as members of the I. C. C. Bar; others 
are in training to apply for admission at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Look into the money-making opportunities 
which membership in the I. C. C. Bar can 
bring by writing today for free literature 
descriptive of “F. R. C.” The fee is mod- 
est, and can be paid in low monthly terms. 
Use the convenient coupon below or address 
a request on your business stationery to the 
Transportation Law Institute (affiliated with 
Blackstone Institute), Dept. 40-C, at 307 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


MAIL THIS NOW 





Transportation Law Institute, Inc., 
Dept. 40-C, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
literature descriptive of “F. R. C.,”" and your 
course in transportation law. 
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“WHAT! GAINS 
IN '30 AND '31?” 


Yes! 


266 
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to gains you can ee 
make in your oe 
own business. Oo x 
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There are real reasons for this growth in the 
number of branches established in Dallas. 





to Te) Risks! 


They are concrete reasons based upon hard market facts. Nothing 
else would make an executive risk expansion in years of curtail- 


ment, such as 1930 and 1931. 


These executives established branches in Dallas because they 
knew (they couldn't afford to guess) that by such expansion they 
were going to increase their sales and their profits! 


How could they be so sure? How could anyone judge a 
market so accurately? 


The answer is in “The Southwest Market”, a 144 page book 
that has been proclaimed by executives as the most complete, 
clearest and finest book ever prepared for free distribution on 


Dallas any specific market. 


Write for your copy 
on your business letter 
Southwestern Headquarters 
to American Business 


head, or use the ex- 
Tae. Ihe South 
EXECUTIVE COUPON 


ecutive coupon today. 
Industrial Dallas, Inc. 


548 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas 


Please send free copy of your new book, “The 
Southwest Market,” to: 


Name _ 
Title 
Company 
Address 
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movement. Such comparisons are not intended to be more 
than suggestive. In a rough way they are thought to represent 
the facts. 


The line haul operation, clearly, has offered much greater 
opportunity for consolidation of trains and maximum use of 
equipment and power than is possible in terminal operation. 
Figures supplied by Mr. Wettling show that the railroads of 
the country were doing double the business in 1929 that they 
were doing in 1911, with approximately the same number of 
train miles. Car miles, in the period, increased about 50 per 
cent, while train were nearly equal for the two years. As an 
agency of long-distance, mass transportation the steam rail- 
road has, without doubt, shown increasing efficiency to a greater 
degree in the last decade or two than ever before in its history. 
But it seems equally certain that the showing, on a cost basis, 
is reversed where the detail and complexity of the terminal 
problem s involved. 


The Truck as Possible Hero 
It is at such a juncture that the common carrier motor 
vehicle has put in its appearance and become a prominent actor 
in the drama. There is no intention of here attempting to pur- 
sue the plot to its fulfillment. Efforts so far to introduce the 
motor truck into the work-a-day job of terminating and originat- 
ing rail freight have, for the most part, brought satisfactory 
results. Those efforts must be extended, according to most of 
those studying the matter. The flexibility of the truck, its 
natural characteristics as to size, freedom from a fixed route, 
etc., seem to adapt it better than the older agency to the de- 
tailed, finespun operation of the terminal. The success of for- 
warding companies, the shipper popularity of motor transport 
store-door delivery, coupled with the trend of basic distribution 
factors, all seem to indicate that solution of what is called the 
terminal problem lies in an intimate and detailed treatment of 
that problem, rather than an effort to extend the mass principles 

of line-haul transportation into the terminal. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended August 8 totaled 
734,780 cars, according to the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. This was a decrease of 22,513 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 169,377 cars below 
the corresponding week last year. It also Was 357,373 cars 
under the same week two years ago. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended August 
8 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported as 


follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 8,190 and 7,787; live 
stock, 1,716 and 1,850; coal, 23,510 and 32,662; coke, 1,104 and 1,633; 
forest products, 2,801 and 3,878; ore, 3,348 and 4,347; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 58,984 and 63,155; miscellaneous, 65,851 and 83,689; total, 
1931, 165,504; 1930, 199,001; 1929, 245,149. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 4,113 and 3,685; 
live stock, 1,427 and 1,832; coal, 25,618 and 32,384; coke, 1,728 and 
4,460; forest products, 1,517 and 2,388; ore, 5,785 and 11,237; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 44,181 and 48,444; miscellaneous, 55,213 and 77,381; total, 
1931, 139,582; 1930, 181,811; 1929, 225,257. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 442 and 295; live 
stock, 154 and 259; coal, 32,804 and 34,886; coke, 232 and 279; forest 
products, 701 and 1,147; ore, 220 and 684; merchandise, L. C. L., 
6,046 and 6,787; miscellaneous, 6,139 and 7,070; total, 1931, 46,738; 
1930, 51,407; 1929, 63,003. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,454 and 4,420; live 
stock, 941 and 1,449; coal, 14,912 and 17,111; coke, 355 and 433; forest 
products, 8,392 and 12,078; ore, 526 and 920; merchandise, L. C. L., 
34,979 and 37,406; miscellaneous, 39,380 and 44,187; total, 1931, 102,939; 
1930, 118,004; 1929, 141,711. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,516 and 17,695; 
live stock, 6,337 and 5,308; coal, 3,822 and 4,691; coke, 769 and 1,147; 
forest products, 5,787 and 8,844; ore, 22,063 and 37,668; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 26,720 and 30,580; miscellaneous, 30,590 and 37,792; total, 
1931, 104,604; 1930, 143,725; 1929, 180,451. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 16,975 and 
20,888; live stock, 7,032 and 7,571; coal, 4,991 and 6,330; coke, 119 and 
172; forest products, 5,159 and 7,355; ore, 1,790 and 2,834; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 29,056 and 32,372; miscellaneous, 46,392 and 61,301; total, 
1931, 111,514; 1930, 138,823; 1929, 155,790. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,650 and 6,516; 
live stock, 1,692 and 1,956; coal, 2,790 and 3,548; coke, 59 and 137; 
forest products, 3,203 and 4,982; ore, 314 and 517; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 14,489 and 15,296; miscellaneous, 36,702 and 38,434; total, 1931, 
63,899; 1930, 71,386; 1929, 80,792. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 46,340 and 61,286; 
live stock, 19,299 and 20,225; coal, 108,447 and 131,612; coke, 4,366 and 
8,261; forest products, 27,560 and 40,672; ore, 34,046 and 58,207; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 214,455 and 234,040; miscellaneous, 280,267 and 
349,854; total, 1931, 734,780; 1930, 904,157; 1929, 1,092,153. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 


previous years follows: 


1931 1930 1929 

Five weeks in January........... 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
Four weeks in February......... 2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 
Four weeks in March...........«- 2,939,817 3,515,733 3,837,736 
Pour weeks th April. ... ...0..<cc0 2,985,719 3,618,960 3,989,142 
Dave WOES TR TRAY. occ csvcccccsces 3,736,477 4,593,449 5,182,402 
Four weeks in June.............. 2,991,749 3,718,983 4,291,881 
Pour weene in July... .....ccccoos 2,930,767 3,555,610 4,160,078 
Week ended August 1............ 757,293 919,781 1,105,920 
Week ended August 8............ 734,780 904,157 1,092,153 

EE: (Sivek ahs Dd Ceeesiew ene eens 23,402,824 28,580,124 31,975,104 
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Fast vege Service ;: Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 
Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 
Mexico City - - 23 hours 
Pachuca- - - - 23 hours 
Puebla - - - - 20 hours 


From Tampico to: 
Mexico City - - 47 hours 
Pachuca- - - - 47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
total territory of the Republic. 





Weekly services: New York—Ward Line; 


New Ostoame--l Jnised Peult Co.: Asnesican For complete information, communicate with 
*9 


Fruit & S. S. Corp. (Vaccaro Line.) F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. oo F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. F. C. Lona, Gen. Agt. 
1515 Penn Buildin 441 Monadnock Bldg. Room 1520 
New York City” San Francisco, Calif. TeeOGie en a Bidg. 
‘ ; i chicago, 
Through bills of lading issued by A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt F. Alatorre, Com. fe. 
steamship lines to all destinations 414 Whitney Bank Bldg. 815 Pacific Electric Bldg. H. Moscoso, Com, Agt. 
New Orleans, La. Los Angeles, Calif. ety t 21, Railway Exch. Bldg. 


onthe National Railwaysof Mexico ; St! Louis, Mo 





15% RATE INCREASE CASE 
Hearings Now On 


For those intending to present evidence in this case we offer to prepare 


Chronological Rate Histories, showing Trends, 
Rate Relationship Studies, 
Short-line Distance Compilations. 


Statistics on Commodity Production, Price Ranges, Tonnage 
Movement, Imports and Exports, Distribution as between 
Domestic and Export; also statistics showing Trends, such 
as Ratios of Price Ranges to Rate Trends, etc. 


Carrier financial, operating and traffic statistics, with trends, 
Rate Statements (between any points), 
Reproductions or Digests of Records in former cases. 


Copies of Decisions, Reports and other Documents will be furnished. 


Wire advice relative to proceedings at Washington hearings or other 
features of the Commission's program will be given. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


Mills Bidg. Special Service Department Washington, D. C. 
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W arehousing— 
Three Blocks from 
Chicago's Loop District 


in the heart of the wholesale and retail jobbing district. 
Stocks carried for local and out of town distribution on 
a package basis. Rail shipments anywhere without 
extra cartage expense. 

Orders for shipment received by noon loaded in cars 
ready to move to destination the same day. 

400,000 square feet of clean, light, airy warehouse 
and office space—track space for 360 cars. Space and 
offices to lease. 





WESTERN 
WAREHOUSING COMPANY 


E. H. Hagel, Superintendent 
323 West Polk St., 











2] Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE — NORFOLK — CHARLESTON 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 











SAILING FROM 











STEAMER BALTIMORE] NORFOLK |CHARLESTON 
WILLBORO.......... Aug. 24 Aug. 26 Aug. 29 
WILLPOLO.... ~ Sept. 6 Sept. 8 Sept. 11 
WILLFARO oe Sept. 19 Sept. 21 Sept. 24 
ji fs.) Oct. 2 Oct. 4 Oct. 7 
SAN PELIVE......... Oct. 15 Oct. 17 Oct. 20 


Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates ef sailings and other information apply te 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York. Telephones: Whitehall { 4-3928 


BALTIMORRB, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
109 East Redweod St. Oliver Bldg. Law Bidg. 
Phone; PLAZA 7377 Phone; ATLANTIC 5005 Phone; NORFOLK 21265 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
9 Middle Atlantic Whf. 
Phone; 4460 


And at our Branch Offices at perts ef call, etc. 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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Digest of New Complaints 





No. Sa ty —_- No. 2. C. L. Riley, Hay Springs, Neb., et al. vs. A. 

> me. OR Mi. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, salt, Kanaopolis, Hutchinson 
and Lyons, Kan., to points in Neb. and S. Ask rates and 
reparation. 

No. 24625. Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., Inc., Richmond, Va., 
vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Rate in violation sections 1 and 4, blotting paper, Richmond, 
Va., to Huntingdon, Pa. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24626. Lone Star Cement Company Alabama, Birmingham, Ala., 
va. A. T. & S.. F. et. al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, cement, Spocari, Ala., to points 
in Mo., Okla., and Tex. Asks cease and desist order and rep- 
aration. 

No. 24627. The Washington Building Lime Co., Baltimore, Md., vs. 
mp. & OC. ot oi, 

Unreasonable rates, iron ore, Lorain, O., to Woodville, O., via 
lake. Asks rates and reparaton. 

No, 24529, Sub. No. 1. American Scrap Material Co., et al/, Asheville, 
N. C., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, scrap iron and scrap steel, Asheville and 
other N. C. points and Anderson and other S. C. points to Steelton, 
Pa. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 24628. Indiana Board of Agriculture (Indiana State Fair), Indian- 
apolis, Ind., vs. C. I. & L. 

Rates, spent tan bark, Louisville, Ky., to Indiana State Fair 
Grounds, Indianapolis, Ind., in violation sections 1 and 3, other 
State institutions, state fairs, municipalities, and city and state 
governments at Chicago, and surrounding towns preferred. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

No. fs aa Manufacturing Co., et al., Kosciusko, Miss., vs. 
+ oy Ot AL. 

Rates, coal, points in Ala. and Ky. to Kosciusko, Winona and 
Yazoo City, Miss., in violation sections 1 and 4. Ask rates and 
reparation. 

No. 24630. Rate & Traffic Board, Miami, Fla., et al. vs. F. E. C. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, apples and hard winter — 
tables, to Miami, Fla., from points in Va., N. Y., N. C., W. Va 
Ga. and Tenn. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24631. Western Tablet & Stationery Co. et al., St. Joseph, Mo., 
vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rate, printing paper, Chillicothe, O., to St. Joseph, 
Mo. Ask reparation. 

No. Union Clay Products Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Southern 
et al. 

Rates in violation section 6, common brick, Albion, IIll., to St. 
Louis, Mo. Asks reparation. 

No. 24633. Vineland Farmers’ Exchange et al., Vineland, N. J., vs. 
Pennsylvania et al. 

Rates, gum logs, violation sections 1 and 3, Norfolk, Va., to 

Leesburg, N. J., as compared with lumber rate. Ask reparation. 
No. 24634. Lathrop-Marshall Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, wheat, Kansas City, Mo., to 
Auburn, Ky., originating at points in Kan., Neb. and Mo. Asks 
waiver collection alleged undercharges. 

No. 24635. The Kohler Co. et al., Kohler, Wis., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, sand, points in Ottawa, 
district of northern Illinois to points in Wis. Asks rates and 
reparation. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Henry Porterfield Adair, Jacksonville, Fla.; Clar- 
ence L. Bahr, Washington, D. C.; Henry Ward Beer, New York, 
N. Y.; J. Wiley Belvin, Moultrie, Ga.; Nat. W. Bond, New Or- 
leans, La.; James Joseph Broz, San Francisco, Calif.; Emory H. 
Calhoun, New York, N. Y.; Arthur S.°’ Dayton, Charleston, W. 
Va.; John H. Gilbody, Boston, Mass.; Julius Gaedtke, Oakland, 
Calif.; Francis R. Keenan, Boston, Mass.; Frank W. Kemp, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Victor Hugo Kraus, Astoria, N. Y.; Cary D. 
Landis, Tallahassee, Fla.; Burnie McClain, Paris, Ill.; Dean 
Hall Marsden, New York, N. Y.; William J. Maloney, Albany, 
N. Y.; Leon Ephraim Morris, San Francisco, Calif.; Edwin C. 
Renwick, Los Angeles, Calif.; E. Leonard Smith, Albany, 
Ga.; William A. Smith, Jr., Washington, D. C.; Averill V. 
Stuart, Fort Dodge, Iowa; Robert Fletcher Turnipseed, Atlanta, 
Ga.; A. H. Valentine, Los Angeles, Calif., and Harry Wallach, 
New York, N. Y. 


RUSSIA OFFERS JOBS TO RAILROAD MEN 


Jobs for 10,000 American railroad men are offered by the 
Russian government, which is modernizing its 50,000-mile sys- 
tem—the world’s largest rail system under unified control— 
according to John Austin in September Railroad Man’s Magazine. 

“Applications are being received at the rate of 200 a day,” 
says G. D. Ulanov-Zinoviev, head of the People’s Commissariat 
for Transportation, U. S. S. R., New York. More than 250 Amer- 
icans have already gone over. Wages offered are said to be 
the standard American scale, but living conditions are inferior 
and Russian railroading is scarcely out of the pioneer stage. 
Mr. Austin also warns of difficulty in exchanging rubles for 
dollars. 

The U. S. S. R. railroad system has about 1,400,000 em- 
ployes. Its budget allots $3,500,000,000 (3% billion dollars) for 
modernization under the five-year plan, based on recommenda- 
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tions made by Ralph Budd, president, Great Northern Railway, 
who inspected the Soviet lines a year ago. 

Asked about opportunities for Americans 
Budd said: 

“Some men go there and seem to get along reasonably well; 
others are greatly dissatisfied. I believe the only way for those 
contemplating such employment is to make application and base 
their decision and action on the negotiations and terms which 


in Russia, Mr. 








DEPENDABLE.COLD STORAGE 


Ship your CARS to us for Storage and Distribution. 
Exceptional Rail Connections. 
; 25 Years of Satisfactory Service. 
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World, 418 South Market Street. 

ST. LOUIS—Hotel Jefferson. 
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Great Northern Railroad—Empire Builder, Oriental Lim- 
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they are able to make with the representatives of the Russian 
railways.” 


TRAFFIC SCHOOL MOCK HEARING 


A public mock hearing before the Commission will be pre- 
sented at the College of Advanced Traffic, Chicago, August 28. 
H. F. Shider, traffic manager, Grigsby-Grunow Company, will 
serve as counsel for the defendants and will use as his principal 
witness L. B. Horton, traffic department, C. M. St. P. & P. 
W. H. Bergemann, special auditor, Rock Island, will act as 
counsel for the complainant and will have as his principal wit- 
ness J. L. Tanis, traffic manager, Hubbard Company. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period Au- 
gust 1-7, inclusive, was 568,371 as compared with 564,068 cars 
the preceding period, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. It was made up as follows: 


Box, 244,792; ventilated box, 1,571; auto and furniture, 45,651; total 
box, 293,014: flat, 20,701; gondola, 121717; hopper 89,621; total’ coal, 
211,338; coke, 1,236; s. D. stock, 23,173; D. D. stock, 4,166; refrigerator, 
13,751; tank, 499; miscellaneous, 1,493. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 37,000 box, 4,950 auto 
and furniture, 500 flat, 275 gondola, 850 S. D. stock, 1,900 refrig- 
erator and 450 miscellaneous cars. 





Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later'than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


August 26—Kansas City, Mo.—Commissioner Eastman and Examiners 
Hosmer and Archer: 
Ex Parte 103—In the matter of proposed increases in freight rates 
and charges. 


August 28—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Rogers: 

24049—A. Johnston, Grand Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, and 5 Robertson, President of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, vs. A. T. & 
Ss. F. Ry. et al. 

24050—A. Johnston, Grand Chief Engineer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, and D. D. Robertson, President of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, vs. Cc. ts. 

R. et al. (Adjourned hearing.) 
August 31—Chicago, Ill.—Before the Commission: 
x Parte 103—In the matter of increases in rates and charges. 
September 1—Washington, D. C.—Director Bartel: 

22455—In the matter of reciprocity in purchasing and routing. 
(Matters involving principally the P. & R. Ry.) (Adjourned 
hearing.) 

September 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brown: 
Finance No. 3795—Excess income of Lakeside & Marblehead R. R. 


ener 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Bradford and Burbank: 
a % 3722—Exxcess income of Erie & Michigan Ry. & Navi- 
gation Co 


September 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
I. & S. 3619—Ex-Ohio River coal to Cleveland, Lorain and other 
Ohio points. 

September 8—Little Rock, Ark.—Director Sweet: 
* Finance No. 8682—A pplication of M. P. R. R. for a certificate ba 
extend its line of railroad in the city of Little Rock, Pulask 

county, Ark. 








KEEP A COMPLETE RECORD OF YOUR CARS on these im- 
—_ car record sheets. One for inbound shipments, one for out- 
ound. Date ordered, kind, length, placed, car furnished, released, 
commodity, weight, consignee, destination, routing, pro. no., freight 
paid, service, average agreement. Send for samples and description 
of binder. The Traffic World, 418 South Market St., Chicago, IIl. 





WANTED—Men versed in rates and tariffs to teach transporta- 
tion and traffic management to groups of local students. We furnish 
all necessary information on Interstate eae Commission law, 
practice and procedure for admission to I. C. C. bar. Very profitable 
returns may be had for a few evenings each week tutoring on this 
live and interesting subject. We show you how to organize classes 
and also coach you in the work. Communications treated confiden- 
tially. Address R. N. E. 334, care Traffic World, Chicago, II. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
TIDEWATER 
TERMINALS 








ania Manager and Treasurer 
10 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CREATER. PCH 


AT SMALL COST 
FOR SHIPPERS &- DISTRIBUTORS 


These great deep-water terminals 
offer facilities to the merchant ma- 
rine, shippers and consignees of 
export and import cargoes never be- 
fore available in this country. Mod- 
ern buildings, equipped with the 
most up-to-date machinery for the 
handling of bulk and packaged car- 


































Georg TEANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS goes, offer the utmost in safety and NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
eorge W. Green, Vice-President and General Manager . ‘ 1 in. J. A. Moore, Manager 
rep dp seg snd ym security with the lowest possible in a a 








surance rates. Centralized adminis- 
tration, under a management special- 
izing in terminal and warehouse op- 
erations, provides a uniform high 
standard of service to all patrons. 
There is direct rail transfer except 
in New York, where the terminal is 
located within the free lighterage 
limits. 
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W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent Malcolm A. Buckey, Assistant Treasurer 


RICHARD D. JONES, Western Traffic Manager A 4 
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THE service offered you by a great organization such as the Soo Line 
cannot be equalled by any other type of public carrier. Whether you 
ship from a large metropolitan terminal or a small country depot, the 
Soo Line is equipped to serve you with speed and safety. The railroad 
is not here today and gone tomorrow. It serves the entire community 
—it performs a public service. You'll always find that the quickest 
shipping distance between two points is the Soo Line. 
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The Traffic World 





Your freight problems are our job. Special consignments requiring 
extra care or handling receive the attention they demand. Our army of 
trained employees is ready at all times to take care of your freight 
whether it be a crate or a carload. When you say ‘‘Care of Soo Line,” 
you are getting the best in efficient freight service. 






POOLE BROS. INC., CHICAGO. 


ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT CARE OF SOO LINE 
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—Via Overland and Shasta 


OUTHERN PACIFIC’S faith in South- 
S ern Oregon and Northern California 
built the line between Klamath Falls 


and Alturas, connecting its Overland 
Route with its Cascade Line of the Shasta 
Route. 

This new cross-state line affords a shorter 
transcontinental route materially benefiting 
shippers to and from points on the Pacific 
Coast ... the Pacific Northwest and the East. 

Travel and shipping is rendered easy and 
enjoyable by Southern Pacific. Doing business 
with its commercial and producing centers is 
equally economical and simple. Its steel rails 
are arteries of trade over an area larger than 
several entire European countries. 









Atlanta.. Pe ea ae Ree .Healey Bldg. Detroit. . Majestic Bldg. 
Baltimore....... erate ep 209 Morris Bldg. Havana.. .. PiY y Margall (antes Obispo) 46 
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Southern Pacific 
Spans the 
Continent 


Southern Pacific Lines 
serve Louisiana, Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico, 
California, Oregon, Ne- 
vada and Utah; the 
West Coast of Mexico; 
and with its Morgan 
Lire, steamship lines be- 
tween New York 
and New Orleans, 
Galveston, 
Houston, and 
between Baltimore 
and Galveston con- 
necting with its Sunset 
Route, reach from Coast 
to Coast. 






































For both passenger and 
freight Southern Pacific 
offers a complete service 
to and from 4100 points 
in the above mentioned 
states. Let us tell you 
about this service. 
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Southern Pacific 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 
way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 





ieee Pass. apes Of .531 Fifth a at 44th St. 


ahoma C a. .Perrine Bldg. 
Philadelphia............... .. Packard Bldg. 
Pittsburgh. . cata eniaia ee .Park og 
Salt Lake City. lees 41 S. Main 
Seattle.. apace Actors 1405 Fourth a 
St. Louis... Jcsssressts, Carleton Bldg. 
Vancouver, iia .585 Granville 
Washington, D. SIRES. Shoreham Bldg. 


Winston-Salem, N.C........ 613 Reynolds Bidg. 
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